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A SCOTTISH HERO. 
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" Old Maurice of Inchaffeiy — save liis grey head from harm — 
Has brought to bless our battle-fields, St. Fillan's relic ann ; 
But how our hearts beat in us when we heard the good man say, 
That living arms and laymen^s nerves were all required to-day ; 
And when he raised the cross and bade us cry unto the Lord, 
And seek the grace of every saint that ever drew a sword 3 
And pardoned fight and pardon'd fall, scarce was the council given, 
When hand to heart, and knee to knee, and every eye to heaven. 

" Ye could have heard the ab}x)t tread, unsandalled though he trod, 
So breathlessly the Scottish host were crying to their God ! " 

J, B, Mmiaon. 




>NE lovely summer's morning a handsome knight came riding 
slowly through the woods of Tutbury. His heart w^as sad and 
depressed because of home troubles and dissensions that had 
called him back from the holy wars of Palestine. He, the 
heir of that Bruce whose claim to the crown of Scotland had 
been set aside by Baliol at the cost of so much treachery and 
blood, seemed now at the lowest ebb of fortune. No wonder that his 
eyes fell half jealously on the noble fortress yonder, with its tall battle- 
ments overlooking the Clyde, and its fair acres golden with the ripening 
grain ; its fosse and drawbridge, making it a bold, strong domain for any lord 
to own. But suddenly he remembered how the Lord of Carrick had fallen 
in those very crusades in which he himself had but lately figured, and from 
which his armour still carried its dints, and his cheeks, still brown bronzed 
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A SCOTTISH HERO. :5 

with the glare of the fiery sun of Palestine, their scars. At this thought 
he reined in his horse the better to survey the scene, and as he thus 
paused there came a sound of laughter on the wind, and soon riding by, a 
gay hawking party, at the head of which was the young widowed Lady of 
Carrick, fair and bright as the day, with a valuable merlin on her gloved 
hand, for those were times when such sports were enjo3^ed. 

Evidently she had given up grieving for her stern old lord, and was 
amusing herself as she best could in the shadow of her splendid halls, 
but such amusements pall, and halls were apt to become dull and tedious 
residences to noble dames. 

No wonder she paused, on seeing the warlike stranger bowing low 
before her ; no wonder her attendants pressed eagerly round to hear tlu* 
latest news he so willingly told of foreign camp and English court. In 
those days such a chance was a most scarce and a welcome one, for even 
the noblest depended upon passers-by for knowledge of what was going 
on in the outside world, and passers-by were few. 

Loud and joyfully did the warder blow his horn at sight of the 
gay cavalcade returning, for knight and lady rode side by side, and the 
feast was spread for the stranger, who could not, had he wished, have 
refused to share it ; and the fair Lady of Carrick soon listened and pitied 
" for the perils he had passed, and he loved her bc^cause she pitied him." 

But, thrown together thus, it was no day for slow and punctilious 
wooing, for had one word of his presence there reached certain jealous 
nobles, who were " biding their time " for the lady's favour, the Bruce 
would for many reasons have had small chance ; the king would have 
certainly prohibited the wedding, and so to save trouble, before a fortnight 
had passed, there was a quiet marriage solemnised in the chapel, of which 
none knew. Thus opposition came too late, and the happy pair, aftei- 
paying a heavy fine into the royal coffers, were left in peace. 

This was the little romance coimected wdth Robert the Bruce's parents, 
and it was at Tutbury that the child was born, and grew tall and bold and 
strong, scrambling like a young kid among those rocks and fastnesses, thosi^ 
heather-covered ways and mossy lawn sides where on that pleasant June 
morning his father had come riding, little knowing of the good fortune at 
that moment nearing, in the form of a pretty lady. It was in these wild and 
b2 
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teautiful plaws tbiit tlii' band of eloveu fmUckiog brothers and sisters — 
uU destined to be persons of importance — passed a liiippj' childhood. 
Robert, one day to be crowned King of Scotland, and Edward, King oE 
Ireland, and the mother of Kcgent l[urray, of Scotland, these and more were 
there. But it is of the Hero of Bannockburn 1 have to tell, and this page of 
Robert's story I will conjure up by the aid of the "Northern Wizard," 
Scott, who loved to tell of the Bruce, !<o bold and brave and true, 

" Being the 2 Uli of June, at break of day, the battle began in terribl 
earnest. The Knglish, as they advanced, saw the Scots getting into line, 
The Abbot of Inchaffray walked tlirougli their ranks barefooted, am 
exhorted them to fight for their freedom. Tiiey knelt down as he passt 
and prayed to heaven for victory. King Kdward, who saw this, called oiri 
'They kneel down; they are asking for forgiveness.' 'Yes,' said a celebrai 
Knglish baron called n'Urafra^-ille, ' but the}' ask it from God, not 
These men will conquer or die upon the Held.' " 

The English king ordered his men to bi'gin the buttle. The arch* 
then bent their bows and began to shoot so closely together that the an-oi 
fell like snow-flakes on a Christmas Day. They killed many of the Sco1 
and might, as at Falkirk and other places, have decided the victory ; bl 
Bruce wa.s ])repared for them. He had in readiness a body of men-at-ani 
well mount<'d, wlio rode in full gallop among the archers, who having 
weapon save tlieir bows and arrows, which they could not use when attacki 
hand to hand, wert* cut down in great numbers by the Scottish . horseraei 
and thrown into total confusion. 

The fine English cavalry then advanced to support their archers and 
attack the Scottish Hues. But the ground was dug full of pits, the horses 
fell int^j tliese boles, and the riders were thrown, tumbling about without 
any means of defence, and unable to rise on account of their armour. Tlie 
Englishmen began to fall into general disorder, and the Scottish kin| 
bringing up more forces, attacked and pressed them still more closely 

On a Kuddeii, while the battle wa.H obstiuat«ly maintained, an event, 
happened which decided the victory in a most unexpected manner. 

The servants and attendants on the Scottish camp liad been sent to 
place hcliind the army, afterwards called the Gillies' Hill. b;it when they 
saw their naasterK were likely to gain the day, they rushed from their place 
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of concealment, \di\\ such weapons as they could get, ttiat they might have 
their share of the victory and the spoil. The English, seeing them come 
suddenly over the hill, mistook this disorderly rabble for a new army 
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coming to sustain the Scots, and, losing al! heart, began to shift — 
every man for himself. 

Edward lett the field as fast as he could ride. A valiant knight, Sir 
Giles d' Argentine, much renowned in the wars of Palestine, attended the 
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king till he got him out of the press of the combat; but lie would retreat J 
no farther, saying, proudly, " It is not my custom to fly," aaid with that 
lie took leave of thi' king, set spurs to his horse, aud calling out his 
war ciy of " Argentine ! Argentine ! " he rushed back into the thickest 
ranks, and was killed, sword in hand. i 

Years passed by, and crowned by his loving adliereuts as the first warrior I 
uf the age, the Bruce lay ii-dying. Around him pressed his sorrowing 
friends and soldiers, to whom he gave wise advice concerning the safety of 
his dear native land ; then he tamed to the good Lord James of Douglas, 
and reminding hijn that he was still under the ban of the Church, begged 1 
of him, by their tender friendship's sake, to carry his heart to Palestine J 
and to see it buried in the Holy Land, where all good Catholics loved t 
rest; and this the loyal Douglas, amid his tears and sighs, vowed to do^ 
and soon departed on the melancholy errand, accompanied by a princeljl 
train. But on bis way he was jirevailed on to stiy and aid the King c 
Spain in his disastrous war against the Moors. 

Wherever the fight was raging most fiercely there was the Douglas. 
At last, in very desperation, he loosened the casket that hung about bis 
neck, and flinging it among the infidels, cried, " Forward ! gallant heart, 
as thou wert wont, jKiuglas will rescue thee or die 1 " Then with eight 
or ten followers he broke through the Moorish squadrons, but was sooQ 
overpowered and slain. So died the chivalrous lord. The body of tbel 
brave cliampion and the relic of the Bruce were interred tc^tber iu tbfJ 
Abbey of Melrose. 
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MAYORS AND MALCONTENTS. 



^HERE hiul been great stir in London of late. First, because 
of tbe coronation of young Bicluird II., who was only ten 
years old when he took up tliat heavy crown, which Bolingbroke 
was to snatch from his weak hands ; and next, because of 
the bold doings of John Philpot " Maior," of whom the 
i-itizens might well be proud ; for had he not fitted out, at his own 
expense, and led an expedition against the celebrated Scottish pirate, 
Mercer ?^who, so little and so ill were such things attended to, had 
actually been allowed to carry oft' English shipping, even from the Port 
of Scarborough, besides infesting the nurthern coasts to their great distress 
and rain ; and how long this might have gone on I wot not, had not 
Philpot, without .so much as saying " with your leave or by your leave" to 
laggard authorities, sailed away, and coming up with the fleet^for the 
Scottish " Rover " had French and (jennan allies — he gave them battle ao 
bravely that he captured not only most of the Scarborough vessels, but 
sixteen Spanish ships, and the bold Mercer himself, with whom he 
returned gaily to London town. 

His fellow-citizens received him with joyous acclaim, triumph, and 
■'xultation ; but the lordlings were offended at his presumption in under- 
taking an affair of such importance without their permission, so for thus 
Ha\'ing his country from contempt and loss, the conqueror was summoned 
before the Council, " but he made so good a defence, with so much modesty, 
tliat he was dismissed without further trouble," and we may imagine it 
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was well he was not sent to the Tower ; it would have been shame to 
England. 

Yet the " maiors " of those days were important personages. Only a 
little time since, one had waited, with a deputation of citizens in grand 
array, upon young Eichard, and acknowledged him as their king, and on his 
entry into London had met him in splendid procession, and shown him a 
stately pageant, erected at Chepe in honour of his coming — it seemed like 
a castle — and from it flowed wine, which was handed in golden cups to 
the monarch and his courtiers, by four beautiful damsels of his own age, 
that also bestrewed his head with gilt leaves, and scattered "florins," 
resembling gold, among the populace. It was also the mayor's office to act 
as butler at Richard's coronation. 

A fair and glittering sight the handsome boy-monarch must have 
presented, for his apparel was very sumptuous always, one of his coats 
being covered with precious stones, valued at 30,000 marks, about equal to 
£20,000. His colours were white and red, so to do him honour we hear of 
the mayor and citizens being all clothed in party-coloured gowns, some in 
tight suits of the same, so that one half of a man was white, the other 
scarlet, " which," says Chaucer, " made the wearer look as though the fire of 
St. Anthony, or some other mischance, had cankered and consumed half 
their bodies." 

This was the time, too, when long-toed shoes, called " crackowes " and 
resembling claws, were fastened by silver chains to the knee, and sleeves 
called *' pokys," shaped like a bagpipe, and reaching to the feet, were 
worn. But it is not of court splendour that we want to hear, rather 
of the citizens and their famous magistrates, Philpot and Walworth, 

There had long been great complaint throughout the counties. Poor 
men had become tired of being treated as villains and bondsmen by their 
lords. Whatever their own business, they must leave it, to plough gratis 
the baron's land, to reap, carry, winnow, and tliresh liis grain ; make his 
hay, hew his wood, or do whatever else he chose to order, while he and 
his lived gaily on the best, and the people on the meanest fare and in the 
poorest hovels. There was a fire of indignation smouldering, which was 
at last set blazing in Kent, from which it spread far and near. 

It was bad enough to have suddenly to pay a heavy poll-tax, from 
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twelve pence to twfiity shillingK ; it was even worse to put a\y with tlio 
insolence of the tax-collectors, who went from villiigt- fu village, behaving 
cruelly and rudely to tlie poor rustic people, who Imre it but in sullen 
fashion, till it came to the turn of one big bold man, a slater and ttf/rr 
of Dartford. He, when an officer dared to lay rude hands on liis little 
daughter, " up wn'th his lathing staffe and smote him that the brains 
Hew out of his head; then great noyse arose In the streetes," and the poor 
|>eople, being glad that offence had taken form, prepared to support Wat 
the Tyler, and vowed to stand by him. Need 1 tell what followed r — 
how the ball, set rolling, scattered all before it ; how men came stream- 
ing in from the counties, headed by leaders such as Jakke Miler, Jak 
Carter, Jac Trewman, and Jon Hall the Preacher, who, we are told, took 
for the text of his first sermon the ancient query — 

" Wlit-n Adiim delved unil Eve spHii. 
Wlwn- was then the gciitlpmaii i " 

Away came Wat Tyler's host streaming thrimgh Canterbury, where 
presently — tumultuous, unruly, mad — they met King Richard's mother on 
her return from a pilgrimage. Quaint courtier iVoissart notes it thus :^ 

" She was in great jeopardy to have been lost, for the pi-ople came 
to her chaise and did rudely use iier, whereof the good lady was in great 
dread lest they should have dealt rudely with her damsels. Howbeit, 
(lod kept her," and she got safely away to her royal sun, who was waiting 
anxiously for what might befall. 

The next great news was that 100,000 insurgents were assembled 
on Blackheath, and presently that Ixmdon Itridge, closed by Walworth 
tlie Mayor, had been njwned by the citizens to the men of Kent, and 
all this time much slaughter, damage, and destruction done ; for the 
rebels had but one password — " With whom hold you ? " — and whoever 
would not answer — " With King liichard and tlie true Commons " — off 
went his head. 

Yet who could wonder if a people so long down-trtjdden should 
be, as it were, ma<ldened with success, and misuse it slmmefully in verj' 
ignorance of self-n-straint ? 

At last they met the young king with sixty horsemen, face to face. 




"King! dost thou sec all those men there?" 

" Tea," answered the king, " why dost thou ask ? " 

"Because they are all under my command, and have sworn to d'> 

whatever I bid them." 

" Very well," said the king, " I have no objection ; bid them depart," 
"But," said Tyler, "dnst thou think my people will depart without 

thy letters of grace; we will carry them with us." 
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" AVliy p " replied the king ; " so it has been ordered that you shall 
all uf you ba^-e letters, by yillaj^es and towns ; so return to thy fellows 
and bid them depart peacefully." 

liut l^yler turned to the squire who bore the king's sword, and 
demanded it, wajTUg — " Give rae that sword." 

" I wiU not," said the squire, " for it is the king's sword ; and thou, 
who art only a mechanic, not worthy to hear it. If only thou and I were 
together, thou would'^t not have dared say what thou hast for as large 
a heap of gold a-s tliat ehm-ch," he added, WTathfully, surveying the speaker. 

" Bj luy troth," answered T3'ler, roughly, " I will not eat this day 
until I liavethy bead." }Jut now the mayor and a dozen men, armed under 
their robes, pushed through the crowd, Walworth saying loudly ; — 

"Knave! bow darest thou behave thus in the presence of the king, 
thy natural lord ? it is too impudent ; " and the Tyler answered, jeering : — 
"Hey! does it conceni thee?" and other bard words, upon which the 
mayor drew hi.s sword and felled the rebel, others pushing bim out of sight 
as he lay dybig; but his iollowere missing liim, cried "They Iiave slain our 
captain, let us kill the whoK' of them," and drew up in battle array, each 
man bending bis bow, and in fierce earnest. Then tlio king rode forth, 
commanding that none should follow, and called, in his soft, boyish 
voice, half entreating, half commanding, yet naught afeared: — 

" Sirs ! what aih'tb you P You shall have none other captain than me, 
wbo am your king ; " .ind as he sat there so trusting and brave, the 
bent Ixiws slackened, and some called for peace, and by means of promises 
and fair woitls that great meeting dl.«persed. The king returning went 
immediately to the !ady his mother, who had remained at his palace in 
great anguish and fear, (hi seeing him safe, she rejoiced exceedingly, 
exclaiming, amid tears i — 

" Ha, ha, fair son, what ]»aia and anguish have I not Buffered for you ! " 

" Certes, madam," answered Kichard, " I well know that. But now 
ry'oice and give thanks to God, as it is fit we should praise Him. seeing 
I have this day i-egaluitl mine inheritance and realm of England, which I 
had well nigh lost." 
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"I do wisli your honours may iucii'iiw. 
Till you do live to nee a son of miur 
Offend you, and obey you as I did. 
So shall I live to speak my fatlici-'H woiils : 
' Happy am I that have a man so liold. 
That dai-ea do justice on my propir sun ; 
And not less happy, having Hui-h a sou 
Tliat would deliver up his givatness so 
Unto the hands of JuHtieo.' Vou did commit n 
For wliicli I do commit unto your Imnd 
The unstained Hwoi'd that you haw used to ht^ai 
With this remembrance — that you use tlic same 
With till' like bold,' just, and impartial s)iirit, 
Ab yoH have done against m<' " __ X 



,;,0 need to tell more of the incident our Shakespeare has summed 
up in these few lines, which show us the venerable judge 
standing with bowed head but upright conscience, before the 
newly-crowned monarch of England, so lately " The Madcap 
Prince of Wales," he, who at fifteen had won his knightly 
spurs at the battle of Shrewsbury, and had since oft-times fought against 
that valiant Welshman, " the irregular and wild Glendower." 

Prince Henry's father, whose head, it is said, was better than his 
heart, cared not to have his son's interference in state affairs, nor, 
because of the money spent in wars and other matters, did he care to 
supply his heir's youthful extravagances, which were not a few, an we may 
judge from the fact that not only did Chief Justice Gascoigne, but also tlie 
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Mayor of Coventry, commit the prince for open violation of the law's 
decorum, for broils and open riots, and even worse. 

Old Stowe tells us how " Hal " used to disfjuise himself and lie in wait 
for Receivers of the Crown lands, or of his father's patrimony, and in 
the masked disguise of a highwayman, set upon them, and rob them of 
what he, no doubt, held as partly his own by rights, though, for all his 
soldierly training, he sometimes got soundly beaten in the tussle, yet after- 
wards always rewarded such of his father's officers who made the stoutest 
resistance. A madcap prince truly, while his father lived. 

But it Ls pleasanter to think of Henry as the brave monarch who, 
leaving behind him all the unworthy companions and unkingly follies of 
his youth, took up that father's sceptre and sword, and vowed to live so 
that the world should wonder at his wisdom as they had done at his 
weakness and reckless folly. 

Perhaps you would like to know that at this time our hero was in 
stature a little above the middle size, his countenance beautiful, his neck 
long, his body slender and altogether elegantly formed. He was very 
strong, and so swift that, with two companions, without dogs, or missive 
weapons, he once actually caught a doe, one of the fleetest animals. 

Because of his descent from Edward III., Henry had a weak title to 
certain dukedoms, yet it seems strange to remember now, that profiting by 
the internal divisions disturbing France, our bold English king soon 
thought proper to forward to that troubled country a claim to its throne, 
and also to the hand of the Princess Katherine with 2,000,000 crowns 
dowry. The Government did not refuse him the maid or the money, but 
they naturally enough declined an English sovereign, the more decidedly 
that they had a king and a dauphin of their own already. 

Barons and knights and archers, eager for militarj^ fame, engaged to 
follow Henry of England, '*the scourge of a justly incensed Providence," 
as he termed himself, and somewhat arrogantly, as seems to us nowadays. 
Well, having assembled a large and magnificent army, bound to serve for a 
year and a- day under his banner, Henry sent over Antelope, his pursuivant- 
at-arms, to formally demand about half of France as a right ; this the old 
king mildly but firmly declined to resign, while the Dauphin forwarded a 
parcel of tennis-balls, telling Henry that, from what he himself had heard. 
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they were likely to be far more usoEqI t'l liis grace than caanon- 
halh. 

"Ay," cried our king, angrily, "these balls shall be struck back with 
such a raquet as shall force open Paris gatfs;" and in hot haste and hurr^' 
he embarked his troops and landed safely at the mouth of the Seine. 

This is not the place to tell what desperate jKrils soon surrounded the 
invading forces in a hostile land, where they marched through dangers 
innumerable, until one moonlight night, when wearj', faint, and luingrj-, 
they suddenly beheld the entire French army drawn up on the plains of 
Agincourt, overwhelming in numbers, full of jollity, because of the easy 
victory they woidd gain over these island dogs on the morrow. They alt 
feasted, and laughed, and sang nieifily, except when they fell to disputing 
about how they had best dispose of their prisonei-s. some being for 
killing them indiscriminately, others for ransoming the nobility for ready 
gold. 

Next day the English went to battle like men who had but to do 
aod die. The king rode here and there on his grey palfrey, while the 
rising sun shone on his shining steel armour and his jewelled crown. He 
bade them remember Crecy and Poitiers, and when bold Walter of 
Huugerford wished aloud that some of the gor)d bowmen, idling in merry 
England, were here, Henry cried, " Not one of them, Walter ; if Clod gives 
us victory, tlie fewer we are the more honour ; if we lose, the less the 
loss to our country ; but we in'// not lose." Nor did they. 

Seeing his brother Clarence overtlimwn, Henry rushed to his 
assistance, and, bestriding his body, defended it till it could be dragged 
away. Then pressed about him a band ol' knights who Inid swoni to kill 
this invading king or die. and one struck him .so that he fell on his knees ; 
but his followers closed about them, and every knight was slain. Then 
another pushed forward, and, with one stroke of Ins battle-axe, clove in two 
the very crown that Henry won-, leaving his head unhurt. 

Never was battle so fatal to France as that of Agincourt. Henry 
landed at Dover, where he was met by a population half mad with 
rapturous delight. He was carried in the arms of his people from the 
ship to the strand, and a triumphant procession following, escorted 
him to London, where the citizens, headed by the magistrates, met 
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their victorioas monarch on Blackheath, and conducted him to the City, 
where he was royally received with procession and songs, which proclaimed 
him "Lord of En "land ! Flower of the World! Soldier of Christ!" 




On London Bridge, all packed with people, he found the usual Giant, 
who invited him to enter the City, while crowds of bidden angek 
chanted, " Blessed is he who cometh in the name of the Lord ! " Strangely 
extravagant pageants truly, those invented by our forefatliers. 

The streets were all hung with rich tapestries emblazoned, and in 
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Comhill, where tho fountain;! rau with wine, stood a huge tower, 
filled with personifications of tlie Patriarchs chanting, " Sing unto the 
Lord a new song, praise His name in the Holy Church;" and there 
were set free a great number of birds, which Hew about tlie king, and 
filled the air with rejoicing. At Paul's Cross he was met by a crowd 
of persons magnificently robed and mitred as bishops, who received him 
with loyal prayers, while, as he dismounted and advanced to the altar, 
the city bells rang merrily for joy at the great victory gained. 

But Henry could not rest on bis laurels. He had to speed back to 
the uneasy land upon which he had laid his armed heel, and there he was 
again fighting when news came over the sea of the birth of his little 
baby-heir — news that all thought would fill his kingly heart with delight; 
but, strangely enough, his joy was completely damped when lie heard 
that the child was born at \Yinclsor. The bold, fearless soldier went 
about heavy and oppressed, all because of an old prediction that formed '- 
itself into a sort of jingling rhyme, which the king could not forbear 
rt'ijeating sadly — 

"■I, lieiiry, bom at Monmouth, ] I 

Sliall smiill time w'lga f>ud much get; 
But Hi^nry of Windsor shttll long reign aiul loue all. 
.\s (.loii wills; HO be it." 



Poor little iafant Henry of Windsor, his troubles began early ; for 
he was but nine months old when he lay fatherless in his weeping 
mother's arras. Henry of Monmouth's "small time" was ended, and: 
there was deep and sorrowful mourning for him through the land. 

Then followed a magnificent funeral. The body was laid on a chariot 
drawn by four fine horses, and on the chariot lay an efligy representing , 
the brave king, clad in his royal robes, with a crown of gold and a sceptre 
and ball ; and the canopy of silken brocade was home by the highest in the 
realm. It was followed by all the nobility of England and a numberless 
train of people, till it reached AVestminster Abbey, wht-re Henry the Fifth, 
*' this star of England," was laid with his ancestors. 
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" Where is my strength, my valour and my force ; 
Our English troops retire. I cannot stay tbem, 
A woman clad in armour chaeeth them." — S/iakespeare. 



' Domremy there were many things to be rejoiced over. Fof 
instance, an old, old church, which had looked just as wodi 
and grey in the memory of all in the village ; and in th^ 
church two life-sized pictures- of those good patron saints, 
Catherine and Marguerite — solemn, sad-eyed saints, all with 
gold surroundings, on which the sunsliine loved to linger. 
Besides this, there was a Hermitage, in which holy men had mortified 
their flesh ; and beyond that, a fair statue of the virgin of Seven Troubles, 
on whose mystic shrine Joan d'Arc — the little daughter of a farmer — 
had loved to hang votive wreaths of daisies ever since she conld toddle. 
Now, Joan was a tall and strong, though withal a timid and 
sensitive maiden, much given to strange thoughts, deeper than the 
thoughts of the rough rustics of Domremy. A demurely pious maiden, 
of whom the old cure was heard to observe, she was the one person 
who always attended confession, yet never needed it. The girl took 
great delight in traditionary ballads, and the place was said of old to 
have been the abode of saints. Besides, there was the enchanted beech ; 
every one knew its gnarled and knotted tnmk. Strangers might smile, 
but all the natives knew how, on moonlight nights, elves came skipping 
over the hill-tops to silently dance and weave their spells in its shadows. 
Often and often Joan stole out and away to the beech-tree to try to 
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get a peep at its fairy visitants ; but though she looked as closely as she 
dared, she could not distinguish them from the mysterious forest beyond, 
from which, old tradition had it, there would one day spring a saintly 
maid, who would be of service to France in a dark period of sorrow and 
oppression — ^a maid whom the saints would love and protect. 

At this time Domreniy had many a stray visitant passing through : 
wounded soldiers and mendicants, all telling their bitter tale of the success 
of those hated English, whose king claimed the French throne because 
of Henry V.'s marriage with a French princess. How Charles of France 
was resisting the claims of the baby Bang Henry, but all uselessly, 
because the Burgundians were with the English. Orleans, the strong- 
hold, was besieged; when that fell, alas! all would be ended. The 
sceptre of France would pass to strangers for ever. 

A change took place in the conversation of the neighbours ; day by 
day the strange excitement grew fiercer ; the young girl heard little except 
the wrongs of France and the evil plight of Orleans. The loyal hearts 
of peasants burned at the recital ; only the populace of Paris could bear 
patiently with this Anglo-Burgujidian confederacy, which threatened such 
national disgrace ; elsewhere all were enraged at its injustice. 

One thing was plain to all who listened to the confused news that 
reached such places as Domremy, and that was — could Prince Charles 
once be properly crowned at Rheims, after the fashion of his great 
ancestors, there would be comparative safety ; but that could not be done 
unless the city of Orleans should be properly protected ; " but how ? 
but how ? '' was the question. It seemed unanswerable. 

" How, indeed ! '' grumbled a disabled soldier who had begged a 
loaf, and in return was telling the last ill news concerning the Battle of 
the Herrings. " Hearts and arms have grown craven before these island 
warriors. As things are, nothing less than a miracle can set the crown 
on our Charles's head. Uncrowned heJs helpless and lost." 

The young girl — she was but sixteen — ^wandered away, her heart 
full of excitement and indignation, as she looked up at the stars, shining 
softly over the beech-tree, and thought of the tradition of that maid 
who was to serve her country ; and presently, in the dim light, a strange 
glamour taking possession of Joan, it seemed to her as if she saw a flame. 
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and lieard a voicf bidding her be brave and good, :is became the chosen one. I 
Her task was the making a way clear for Prince Charles, who, through ] 
her means, should he victoriously croivned at Kheims, and save France. 
Faith had not died out of Joan's heart, at any rate. She couldJ 




not rest for thinking' of this .•'trange fancy of her over-excited mind. ] 
Aj;ain and again it occurred, and at Inst she was bidden go at once to I 
the governor of Vaucouleurs, and reveal her vision to hini. which she did I 
after many difficulties and macli opposition from her jKirents. who thought | 
Uieir girl gom- mad, and besoufrht lu-r with tears to be still. 

When she stood before the officer, a mere country child in a shabby J 
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red stuff dress, and told him she was appointed to drive the hated English 
out of France, after seeing the Dauphin crowned at Rheims, he laughed 
rudely in her face, and ordered her to " be off home and cease bragging." 

Charles, with his followers, was four hundred miles away ; his ex- 
chequer empty ; his useless soldiers desperate and downcast. Perhaps because 
of all this, he did not laugh at this strange story of an inspired village 
maid ; he was not ready to throw away even so slight a chance ; besides, 
he and his councillors being in extremity, and those being days when strange 
causes turned the affairs of nations, it was worth trying what this girl's 
claim to the miraculous might be worth. They sent for her, more by way 
of a passing amusement than aught else, and she came jojrfully and readily. 

A great crowd of knights, splendidly attired, filled the large hall 
into which this poor farmer's maid was shown. The prince stood in the 
backgroimd. Looking neither to the right nor left, she advanced, and 
kneeling instantly before Charles, exclaimed, without hesitation or tremor,. 
" God give you good life, my gentle king." 

** It is not I who am king," he replied hastily, to try her. 

" It is you and no other, sir, and I am Joan — Joan d'Arc — come 
by God's order to announce that you will be crowned at Rheims, and 
that I am to aid you in the siege of Orleans/' 

The Dauphin led Joan aside, and held long and serious conference 
with her, then he came back, declaring that she had revealed to him 
things known only to himself and God, and that he believed her inspired. 
After this a suit of armour was made for her. She gii'ded on a sword 
which was found, as she said it would be, buried by the altar of St- 
Catherine, and she was presented to the excited multitude moimted on a 
war-steed, which she managed with all ease and grace. The people were 
now as excited with hope as they had been depressed with despair, and 
clamoured loudly for this young prophetess to lead them against the 
English, who were invading and spoiling their land. And so it was that 
seven thousand men, full of hope and enthusiasm, marched forth headed 
by the maid ; and above her floated a white banner, on which was the 
fair inscription, " Jhesu Marie," and by her rode valiant captains, mar- 
shalled by " Dunois " the brave — old fighting-men who would fain have 
advised from lone experience, but that she would not. Yet all she did 
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and ordered proved strangely successful, and soon all were content to be 
guided by this fearless village girl — Joan, or, rather, Jeanne d'Arc of 
Domreiny — who, believing herself inspired, inspired all about her. 

At first the English laughed aloud at the report that an obscure 
vill^e maid was advancing to give tliem battle. Orleans was closely 
begirt with hoBtUe fortresses, and reduced to its last extremity. What 
could an army headed by a girl avail the good city in this dire plight? 
But a strange, cold trepidation soon unnerved their wiirlike arms. What 
if the holy saints were indeed with this strange commander; or even 
supposing she were a sorceress and witch, a worse reputation by far in 
those days, both in French and Knglish eyes. Ho%vever, they boldly 
prepared to repulse her : let her he what she would else, she was but a 
woman ; she could know nought nf the difficulties of a siege, and the 
valour of English soldiers. But little Joan seemed to know more than 
all the weather-beaten men of war about her, and i)ro])ared at once to 
relieve the city. First, however, in the name of St. Catherine, she ordered 
that all had characters should leave the camp, and that all the soldiers 
should attend mass, and confess their sins with humbleness and contrition. 
This done, they were to march to the attack, right through the crowded 
English forces, which were garrisoned in forts that, e.vcept at the river 
I>oire's approaches, encircled Orleans in a most impregnable chain. 

Who does not know the rest of this strange story ?— how the young 
maid in shining armour led the soldiers, e.\liorting, rallying, sweeping all 
before her. Fighting with the vigour of a nian-at-arms, and the 
enthusiasm of a crusader — here, there, everywhere — until panic seized 
upon the English soldiers, and they flung down their arms and fled before 
this strange champion ; and at Iu.st left a clear way open to Kheims, 
where, with the "Maid of Orlean.'i " at lii.s right hand, wa.s solemnly 
crowned Charles the King. 

Hertask finished, she begged t<i i-ehini to Domri'iiiy. It was, however, 
not to be, though she vowed, almost with tears, that the skill and the 
cunning had departed from her. She was prevailed ujx)n to stay, and, all 
heavy-hearted, led that fatal sally wliere she was at length unhorned, 
wounded, and taken prisoner ^a joyous 7'/' Dpiihi being rained by the captors of 
this heroine of seventeen, who had halHett and defeated their bravest and best, i 
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" Born all too high, by wedlock raised 
Still to be cast thus low ! 
Would that mine eyes had never gazed 
On aught of more ambitious show 
Than the sweet flowerets of the fields ! 
It is my royal state that yields 
This bittei*ness of woe." — Wordsworth, 




» ♦ » 

[ELIZABETH WYDEVILLE! How famili* the name is! 

how we instantly picture the handsome young widow of a 

,y.^,y,^„^^,^ Lancastrian knight kneeling before an all-powerful king, and 

ti^f^V entreating for the restoration of rights withheld from her 

•^ children! We see the scene as Shakespeare conjured it, and 

hear Edward, whose heart was in the matter, say enthusiastically — 

" Brother of Gloster, at St. Alban's Field, 
This lady's husband, Sir John Grey, was slain. 
His lands were seized on by the conquerors. 
Her suit is now to repossess those lands. 
Which we, in justice, cannot well deny ; 
Because in quarrel of the house of York 
The worthy gentleman did lose his life.** 

And what a disturbance the announcement of his marriage with the 
fair suppliant caused, not only in England but in France, where Warwick 
the sturdy " king-maker," was at the very time negotiating for his royal 
master's espousal with the Lady Bona of Savoy, What ill thoughts and 
words must have been spread concerning the obscure lady who had so 
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suddenly and completely set all other arrangements aside, and become 
mistress of a mighty realm ; indeed, it was declared that the " Kyng 
was enchaunted," as doubtless he was, but only by her sweet face. 

Yet, though obscure as far as fortune went, Elizabeth was well bom^ 
for she was the daughter of Sir Eichard Wydeville and of Jacquetta^ 
Duchess of Bedford, whose secret marriage with a poor English knight had 
so incensed her noble relatives that her dower was forfeited and her husband 
imprisoned for some time, by order of the Council, and made to pay 1,000 
crowns. So much for wedding a royal ward. For a long time the young 
pair suffered much trouble and tribulation, living far from the Court, and 
ignored by their friends. Their home was in the Manor of Grafton, where 
little Elizabeth was born, and where she grew into a winsome maid. 

There is on record a curious old diary^ said to be part of one kept by the 
young country lady in those happy days when the shadow of troubles 
to come had not yet darkened her life. It is interesting in many ways, 
especially because it shows us the home life — the ways and doings of a 
country maiden — ^in the long ago of the 15th century : — 

" Bose at four o'clock ; helped Catherine to milk the cows, Rachel the 
dairymaid having scaplded her hands in so bad a manner the night before: 
Made a poultice for Rachel, and gave Robin a penny to get her some- 
thing comfortable from the apothecary. 

" Six clock. — The buttock of beef rather too much boiled, and the beer 
a little of the stalest. Mem, — To talk to the cook about the first fault, and 
to mend the second myself by tapping a fresh barrel directly. 

" Seven 6^ clock, — Went to walk with the lady my mother into the court- 
yard. Fed five-and-twenty men and women. Chid Roger severely for 
expressing some ill-will at attending us with broken meat. 

^ " Eiyht o'clock, — Went into the paddock behind the house with my 
maid Dorothy. Caught Tilings, the little pony, myself, and rode a matter 
of six miles without bridle or saddle. 

" Ten 0^ clock, ^ — Went to dinner. John Grey, a most comely youth ; but 
what is that to me ? A virtuous maiden should be entirely under the com- 
mand of other parties. John ate but little, and stole a great many tender 
looks at me. Said women would never be handsome, in his opinion, who 
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were not good-tempered. I hope my temper is not intolerable. Nobody 
finds fault with it but Boger, and he is the most disorderly serving-man in 
the family. -lolm Grey likes white teeth ; my teeth are of a pretty good 
■colour, I think. My hair is as black as jet, though I say it, and John, if" I 
mistake not, is of the same opinion. 

"Eleven o'clock. — Rose from table. The company all desirous of taking 
a walk in the fields. John Grey would lift me over every style, and twice he 
squeezed my hand. I cannot say I have any objection to John Grey. He 
plays at prison bars as well as any of the country gentlemt*n ; is remarkably 
datif ul to his parents, my lord and my ladj' ; and never misses church 
on Sunday. 

" 'I^ree o'clock. — Poor farmer Robinson's house burnt down by an 
accidental fire. John Grey proposed a subscription among the company 
for the relief of the farmer, and gave no less than four pounds himself 
with that benevolent intent, Mem. — ^Never saw him look so comely as at 
that moment. 

" Four o'clock. — Went to prayers. 

" Six o'clock. — Fed the hogs and poultry. 

" Seeen o'clock. — Supper on the table. Delayed to that hoar on account 
■of the accident at farmer Rohin-son's misfortune. Mem. — Tlie goose-pie 
too much baked, and pork stewed to rags." 

Simple, housewifely, little lady Elizabetli ! One would feel glad that 
she married so good a youth — charitjvble and remarkably dutiful to his 
parents — only he was soon to lie stark and still on the disastrous field 
■of St. AJbans, his estates forfeited, and his widow obliged to return 
with her children to the old home at Grafton, where after three years she 
presented a petition for redress to the King, who chanced to lje hunting in 
the neighbourhood. The next is a chapter of history, for moat of you 
have read of that quiet stolen marriage ou the 1 st of May, 1 464. 

It was no use disbelieving, as many would fain liave done, that the 
widow of John Grey was now Queen of Kngland. Edward IV. soon brought 
her to London in great state. She was carried through the streets in a 
horse-litter for all to see, preceded by many m-w kuightii created in her 
honour, and crowned amidst feasting and tournament and loud cries of "All 
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hail, Elizabeth, our blessed new Queen ! " What a change from the quiet 
home life at which we have had a peep that told of such aweet content ! 

For all her state and splendour, I do not think Elizabeth was happy. 
Treason and troubles and trials made her crown sit very uneasily, and when 
her royal husband died, and she and her family of five young daughters 




and two sous were left to tbe tender mercies of his kindred, she was fain to 
i-etreat in hot haste to the sanctuary offered within the walls of West- 
minster Abbey, where she waited in fear and trembling for what would befall. 
Young Edward V. was already in the Tower — nominally till such times 
as his uncle Glo'ster could provide for his coronation ; but Glo'ster was more 
intent on getting the little i)uke of York in his clutches, and soon sent 
and took him from his sorrowing young sisters and fearful mother, who 
cried in anguish of heart because of her sore foreboding. 
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" ' rarewell, my own sweet sonne. God send you goode keeping, 
me kiss you once yet ere you goe, for Gfod Himselfe knoweth when 
shall kisse together agaioe ' ; and then she kissed him and blessed hii 
and turned her back and wept and went her way, leaving the chil< 
weeping as faste. 

" Then the childe was led by many lords tt-mporal into the mydeat 
Westminster Hall, my Lord Protector recevyng hym at the 
chamber door witli many loving wordes, and so departyed with my Loi 
Cardinal to ye Towre, wher he is, blessed be Jhesu, merry, 

Tlius reported one who little knew of the dark deed to come, t( 
instead of crowning the fatherless Edward, Duke Richard, as we all know,^ 
himself assumed the "round" of sovereignty, and had a very splendid 
ceremony performed on the occasion, wearing a robe of crimson velvet, 
embroidered with gold " and trimmed with minever puffs, and shoes of cloth 
of gold ; and for the anointing, a tabard of white sarsnet and a coif of lawn, 
which being put on his head after the unction " was not to be removed for 
eight days. Though Glo'ster, by fraud and malice, possessed himself of 
his nephews' persons, he could not rest secure while those two innocents 
breathed ; and lience came a tragedy of which the final words are to be 
n.'ad in Latin on a cold grey stone altar in that same Abbey wliich had 
given sanctuary to his mother, and where the little boy of eleven 
been pK>claimed : — 

" Hero bt' tie wUca o( &iward V., King of BUiglmnl, a«d of Richard, Duke nt Y< 
who, tmng oonfintMl in tho Tower uid thero stifled with foUowB, wem priTntcJy and nmBlj 
buriH by order of thoir jicrtitUoas uncle, Richuxi, the nsarper. Their homes, long imjiiired 
Hfler and wishoi for, afli^r Iving 191 yoars in the raMiixh of the st«in {i^^ thaw lately 
leadiufl; to tlie chnpel of the VTltiiv Tower), were, on Uie 17th of Jnly. 1674, by 
|u\tuh, ilisoovervd, being htirieO tli<e{i in ibat |>Uice:. Cliarlrs II.. pjiying Uttdr 
oHcnwl tti«»a nnfortunalv Princm ta be laid anonj; tlx- rp)ic>i of their [iifdfif>ti«ii. ti 
ytn 1678." 
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|r5lST0RY'S pages record no more splendid reign than Isabella 

*■ - of Castile's, who, it is pleasant to note, was descended from 

our English "old John of Gaunt, time-honoured Lancaster." 

As a child she was graceful and very lovely to look upon, 
iind as dignified and grave as a little Spanish queen. She had 
two brothers then, one the reigning monarch Henry — some 
called hira " Henry the Imbecile " — and a younger one, Alfonzo, of whom 
nobody thought much in comparison with his sister, then studying all 
kinds of princely accomplishments and scholarly learning in her peaceful 
convent school. 

The proud .Castilian nobles at length grew so enraged with the doings 
of the feeble Henry that they deposed him in effigy — a ceremony so strange 
and unusual that it is worthy of description. 

In an open plain not far from the city of Avila was erected a scaffold 
of sufficient elevation to be seen from all the surrounding country. A 
chair of state was placed on it in which was seated an effigy of King 
Henry, clad in sable robes and adorned in all the insignia of Castilian 
royalty — a sword at its side, a sceptre in its hand, and a crown upon its 
head. A manifesto was then read aloud, exhibiting in all glowing colours 
the tyrannical conduct of the base king and the consequent determination 
to depose him. The Archbishop of Toledo then tore the diadem from the 
bead of the statue, the Marquis of ViUena removed the sceptre, the Count 
of Placentia the sword, the Grand Master and other nobles, the rest of the 
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regal insignia, and next the image was ignorainiously rolled in the dust 
amid groans and clamours. Alfonzo, then only eleven years old, Avas 
seated on the vacant throne, and the assembled grandees came one by one 
to kiss his hand in token of homage, while the trumpets sounded the 
accession of a new sovereign. 

Alfonzo soon died, however, overweighted by the cares of State, and 
his crown was offered to Isabella, but she refused it, saying that it was still 
her brother Henry's, and that while he lived none other had a right to it, 
and she for one would be no usurper. 

Many wooed the fair princess, even, it is said, our English Edward 
IV. ; but one she already loved — her cousin Ferdinand of Arragon, and 
heir to the throne of that country. Yoimg and of a chivalrous nature, 
he was bronzed by exposure to the sun, and strengthened by the toils of 
war. She was tall, fair, with bright chestnut hair and beaming blue eyes, 
the handsomest lady that one ever beheld, dignified and modest, and most 
gracious in her manners — so said all about her. Indeed, these two bright 
young beings seemed bom for each other, though in mind the lady excelled. 

Now King Henry did not approve of his heiress marrying this prince, 
so he had her kept under close watch and ward, and would have made her 
wed a creature of his own, only that she escaped from the fortress prison 
away to the friendly city of Valladolid, and Ferdinand, having private news 
of the whereabouts of her little court, started to join her, through a coimtry 
patrolled by whole squadrons of cavalry, all on the alert to arrest his 
adventurous Highness and turn him back. He had also to pass a line of 
the enemies' fortified castles on the frcmtier, but with half a dozen 
attendants disguised as merchants, Ferdinand, acting as a common servant, 
looking after the mules and attending on his abusive masters' wants, passed 
over the dangerous ground in safety. Only one unlucky thing happened 
— ^the " servant " lost the purse which contained the funds necessary for 
the expedition. However, late one night they arrived, hungry, cold, and 
&int with much travel, at a little place called the Burgo of Osma, occupied, 
luckily, by partisans of Isabella, but the guard disapproving of the din the 
new arrivals made at the gate in the dark, one of them flung a big stone at 
the first head he saw. Had it not missed its aim, there would have ended 
the princely wooer's romantic quest. 

D 
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But matters were soon made clear, and there was much welcumiu^ 
festivity and blowing of trumpets and calling together, and at dawn 
Ferdinand hopefully resumed his journey with a good armed escort, for I 
whom there was no pausing till the eager young prince stood before hift 
ivjoicing betrothed. It was Gutierra de Cardenas who first saw and ] 




|Kiiiited out to her thf approach o£ the royal horseman, crying, breathlessly, | 
" Ese es, ese es 1 " "This is he, this is he." lu commemoration of which 
he was [>ermitted to place on his escutcheon the letters S. S., the sound 
of which in Spanish resembles that exclamation. 

Many bumble excuses were sent to Henry, and soon there followed a 
joyous wedding — a union destined to open the way to the highest 
prusi>erity and grandeur of tlie Spanish monarchy. Yet for the moment 
such was the poverty of this royal young pair tliat tliey had to Wrrow 
ruoney from such of their followers as bad any to lend, to defray the 
expenses of the ceremony which was to make them one. 

The next scene shows us an immense crowd, and Isabella, royally 
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attired, i^lmg on a Spanish jennet, preceded by an officer on horseback 
bearing aloft a naked sword, the badge of sovereignty. Presently she 
tlisraounts, and ascends a platform, on which is erected a splendid throne. 
A herald loudly proclaims, " Caistile, Castile, Castile, for the King Don 
Ferdinand and his consort Donna Isabella, queen proprietor of these 
kingdoms." Then the royal standards are unfurled, the bells clang merrily, 
and a discharge of ordnance from the castle announces the accession of 
the new sovereigns. The queen having received the homage of her subjects, 
and swearing to maintain the liberty of the realm, descends from the 
platform and slowly paces to the church, where prostrated before the high 
altar she implores the protection of God for herself and her country. 
Such was the simple form of this great queen's coronation. 
No mention of Ferdinand and Isabella would be complete unless we 
add the name of Columbus, who himself gratefully declared how^ — " In 
the midst of general incredulity the Almighty infused into the queen, my 
lady, the spirit of intelligence and energy, and whilst every one else in 
his ignorance was expatiating only on the inconvenience and cost of my 
expedition, her Highness approved it on the contrary, and gave it all the 
support in her power." Well might he uv-n her generous protection. 

One little speech of Isabella's must be recorded, for it stamped 
her renown for ever as the patroness of the wonderful new world, 
till her time undiscovered. "When the king looked coldly on 
Columbus, and pleaded an empty treasury and his Moorish wars, 
while statesmen and learned men mocked aloud, especially when he 
declared the square earth to be round ; yet the queen would not 
let him depart from Spain, and maybe carry the glory of his discoveries 
to other nations. She pleaded in favour of his cause, exclaiming, 
when all else failed, and there seemed no hope — 

" I undertake the enterprise for my own crown of Castile, and I will 
pledge my jewels to raise the necessary funds." 

Even Ferdinand could no longer resist, and Columbus was recalled, 
created admiral, and viceroy of all lands he might discover, and his 
eighteen long years of patience rewarded with the command of three smaU 
vessels, with which he sped away over the seas. 

Eight months after this there wei-e great stir and rejoicing in the 
»2 
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laiul, " El Aflmirante," handsome aud stately, was knoeliiig before tlie 
royal pair, for whom he liad won the most wonderful prize of these West 
Indies. They had risen to meet him, and reeeired him almost as an I 
*qual, commanding him to be seated and to tell them of his adventures, 
which he did in simple sailor-iike fashion, neither he nor his hearent 
quite understanding^ that it was not a part of AVestem Asia but an entirely ' 
new hemisphere that he had discovered. There is a letter extant in which. I 
after giving a simple, stniightforward account of his discoverii's, he says: — 

" Whatever may have been hinted in former times of the exiKtciioc of these islonilfl, i-ither J 
in writings or in disroursc, it in certain that it was only by obHcui'e conjecture, au<l that nn 
one ever ttflserteil that ho had seen them, and rtceoriliiigly their exintence appcai-ed merely : 
fabricaey. Let then our King and Queen, their Nobles, and all their happy realms — and 
indeed all the niitions of Christendom— retnm thanks to our Saviour the Lord Jesus Christ, | 
because he has magniliefl us v^ith so great Inunty and victory. I>>t solemn pmui'SHions aiul 
other holy offices l>e eelchrnted, ami let the («mples he veiled with festive Itoughs; (iloty ha 
henceforth to dust on tho Perth as there is glory in the heavens ; fnr liti is advancing forth 
to bring salvation to tlie perishing soul of the heathen. I><t us, ton, rejoto-, both o 
of tho exultatiou of our faith, and of the increase of our t«in|><>rid niU'itii(a;^K, in which not 
only i^poin hut all C'hristeiubm will participate. Farewell. 

" Lisbon, the day befon- the Tdes of March." 
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"This Cardinal, 
TLougli from an liumble stock, undoubt«dly 
Was fashioDed to much honour. From his cii 
He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one; 
Exceedingly wise, fair spoken, and persuading 
Lofty and sour to them that loved him not, 
But to those men that sought him, sweet 
And though he were unsatisfied in getting 
(Which was a sin), yet in bestowing, madani, 
He was most princely. Even witness for him 
Those twins of learning, that he raised in yon 
Ipswich and Oxford!" 

sANY events which were to prove important in after times took 
place about the year 1485. One was, that Richard, the uncle 
Ig of emel notoriety, fell at the battle of Bosworth, which put 
an end to those crael Wars of the Roses, which had extended 
over thirty years. Another, that at the University of 
Ozfsvd a poor student of not above fourteen years of age, was made 
Bachelor of Arts, an unheard-of thing, of which the good folk of Ips- 
wich, whence he came, were naturally not a little proud, though they 
had laughed when they first heard that the son of butcher Robert was 
to be sent to College, even though the father had often boastfully said 
the child was apt to be learned, and that certain good friends and masters 
would assist in the chai^. Why could he not be content to let the lad 
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be trained in the shambles ? — the most natural course, and to be expected 
from a person of so low a degree. 

■ 

Any way, the boy progressed, and strangely enough graduated as 
Master of Arts in the very same year in which his future imperious and 
splendid sovereign lord, Henry VIII., was bom. 

Young Wolsey, being much made of, grew ambitious as well as 
learned, and had been heard to say that if he could ever get only one 
foot into Court, he would soon rise high. So we will next peep at him 
when after some years he had become chaplain to the. King Henry VII., 
who presently finding him to " bee a man of sharpe wit," sent him on a 
private mission anent a Princess of Savoy he had thought of for wife. 

Here was " the one foot in.*' If the young priest could do nothing 
else as yet, he could astonish his Tudor majesty by the shrewdness and 
dispatch with which he would carry out his bidding, travelling being no 
easy work in those days. He instantly sped away from Eichmond Palace, 
embarked, and reached Grravesend, set off on a fleet horse, rode as for dear 
life all night, and dashed nigh breathless into Dover at the very 
moment when the packet was under weigh, but he leaped into a small 
boat, caught her up, and before noon was safe on shore at Calais. On 
and on again, neither sparing post-horses nor gold, never staying to eat 
or rest, until late at night, he stood in the presence of Maximilian, 
craving hasty answer to the Lord Henry of England's message. So well 
and eloquently did the chaplain speak, that the emperor, interested in this 
ardent young ambassador, granted all his master's requests, and despatched 
him back at once, escorted as far as Calais by a splendid train of nobles, 
"to doe him a curtesie." Fortune still favoured determination, for he 
stood at Calais town gates, just as the return packet was ready to sail, 
and in less than seventy hours arrived once more at Eichmond Palace, 
his errand accomplished most satisfactorily. Then he went to bed, 
satisfied, surely, that he had earned a night's repose and a chance of 
promotion. 

When Henry came out of his chamber to mass, the first person he 
saw was Wolsey, standing calmly in his usual place, upon which sight 
His Majesty frowned heavily, and stopped. 

" Ha ! How is this. Sir Chaplain ? Were it not full time that you 
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should prepare io depart <m the errand you wot of. Methinkx it were 
fitting I chose some loss tardy messenger, or my affairs may suffer." 

" Sire," said the exultant "Wolsey, bowing low, " the business is 
accomplished, I trust, to your grace's coutention. I have been with the 
emperor, and bear you his gracious answer here ; " and, kneeling, the 
chaplain presented the letters of credence. 

Bat the king could not believe such a tale ; there must be trickery 
Moniewhere, and the Tudoi-s were not to be easily hoodwinked. So, hiding 
his wonderment and admiration under a tone of lofty reproof, he re- 
marked, coolly, it was a pity the thing had been concluded in such hot 
speed, as he had sent a pursuer after, with messages concerning certain 
tilings to be amended, things wliich he, the king him.self, had omitted to 
mention as particularly important. To whieh "Wolsey answered humbly 
enough, though no doubt his downcast eyes were sparkling with exultation, 
and his heart beating high. " Forsooth, sire, I met the messenger yesterday 
by the way. I had become so bold upon mine own discretion, perceiving 
the matter to be very necessary, to despatch the same, and forasmuch as 
1 have been so bold to exceed my commission, I most humbly crave 
your Grace's royal pardon." 

The king replied, rejoicing at such shrewdness, "We doe not only 
pardon you but give you our princely thanks, both for your good exploit 
and happie expedition ; " and he hold out hiw royal hand to be kissed, and 
went his way smiling. 

From this moment Wolsey, " the poore man's son," was secure, and 
finally' he rose to be Archbishop of York and Chancellor of England. 
During the first twenty years of the reign uf Henry VIII.. Wolsey was 
the prominent figure — a splendid priest, as able to conduct tlie business 
of the State as he was to shine in the court revels. He had his train 
of eight hundred gentlemen ; his .splendour surpassed tliat of the king ; 
the highest nobles in England had to be content to serve him on feast- 
dayw with towel and water, all of which delighted the common people, 
from whose rauk» he had risen, and whose good will he fostered to the la.<it 
— the better to understand this we need remember the then state of the 
clergy. At priests' houses, and in monasteries, the table-cloth was on the 
Ixiard — lit^^rally a hoard set on trestleit — all day long, for the benefit and 
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comfort of strangers, travellers, friars, and pUgrlnis. Tlifii tliert- were 
charitable doles at all religious house* and io every parisli; and for each 
parish, there being no poor-rates, there was a church-house, to which 
were attached spits, pot-crooks, and whatever was necessary for dressing 




provisions, and where the housi'lvfcpers often met in seasons of joUitv for 
forming charitable plans. In every church also there was a "poor man's 
ht)\" and the same at all inns, but fi'w or no alms-houses. 

As the astute Wolsey soon dincovered, the king loved pageants, gaudy 
>hows, and disguisings, which by their mingled and exaggerated oddity and 
splendour, and the ingenuity of the machinery used, resembled in many 
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vrayn a modern pantomime. We hear how one Twelftfi-nijjlit, whicli he I 
kept at Greenwich, there came into the Great Hall " a rich mount," which [ 
was set fnll of flowers of silk, specially of hroom slips full of pods; the! 
branches were of green satin, and the flowers flat gold of damask, which I 
signified Plantaffeiiet. On the top stood a goodly beacon giving light ;,| 
above the beacon sat a king and five others, all in crimson velvet spangled 1 
with gold. Four "wodehouses" (men dressed up in skins to resemble 
savages) drew the mount, and the king and his company descended and 
danced alone. Then suddenly " the rich mount " opened, and out came fair 
ladies all hooded and in gold embroidered satin, and they danced first alone, j 
then with the masquers, after which they all returned to their mount and j 
were conveyed away. Another time two persons played a dialogue before the! 
king and cardinal to the efiect " Whether Riches were better than Love." 

Wolsey also kept his royal master amused with out-of-door sports, fori 
Henry wa« passionately fond of hawking. Indeed, this amusement on | 
one occa-sion well-nigh cost him his life, for as he was following his hawk I 
on foot and attempting to leap over a ditch with a pole, it snapped, andl 
in went his, by no means light, majesty, plnmp into the dirty water, and! 
what was worse, sticking head downwards in the black mud. Well ■ 
it for him that the falconer. Xed Mody, ehanced to see tlie undignified'! 
plight of his royal master, and was able to reach at and drag liim out. 

But a black shaddw fell across the haughty cardinal's bright path 
and strangely enough it was that of a btviutiful woman, the lady Ana 
Bullen ; and because of churchmeu's opposition to his wedding this fai 
maid, the lately appointed " Defender of the Faith " grew vexed, and to< 
the seal of office and the splendid York palace from his long-favoured 
priest, sending him away from court in disgrace. Indeed he would 
even have sent him to the scaffold, to which he soon consigned tho_ 
Lady Anne, whose smiles had worked such mischief, but that 
death interfered with his grace's plans — even when hia victim was on 1 
way. Who does not know those last remorseful words at Leicester?— 

■' Had \ but served my God a.-s diligently as I have served my kit 
He w(i«hl not now have given mo over in my grey hairs; but tins is i 
just reward." 
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yS^.II^n, 



Fortune ! how thy restless wavei-ing state 
Hath wrou^t with cares my traubW wit. 

WitiH^as this present prison, whither Fate 
Hath liorne me, and the joys I quit. 

Thou causeJest the guilty to be loosed 

From bands wherewith are innocents enclosed ; 
Causing the guiltless to be straight reserved, 
And freeing those that death hath well deserved. 

But by her envy can be nothing wrought. 

Ho God send to my foes all they have thought. 
A.D. M.D.L.V. ELIZABETH, Prisoner. 

(Written in charcoal on a shutter window.) 



V 



X a (lark winter's night, in 1554, when all the inhabitants of 
Ashbridge House were quietly asleep, there arose a sudden stir 
outside, and a loud barking of disturbed dogs. It was a lonely 
place, where resided a young princess of some importance just 
then, for there was stir and tumult in London, partly on her 
account, partly on that of fair, young Lady Jane Grey— the 
sweet " twelve days " queen — whose life was to be sacrificed to the ambition 
of relatives and friends. 

How much or how little of all this Elizabeth knew it is hard to say, 
but so much, certainly, as made her fain not to venture from her new 
country home if possible. Only a few days since a message had come 
from Mary the Queen, bidding her hurry up to Court. Upon this she 
had hurried off to bed instead, and declared herself far too ill to travel. 
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" Too ill, forsooth, the meek traitress ! Not too ill to conspire with 
Wyatt, and Courtney, and others against her sister Mary ! Away, and 
bring her to our presence !" So cried Mary ; and thus it was that at nearly 
midnight, three royal commissioners arrived, accompanied by Her Majesty's 
own leech, to ascertain whether this sudden illness might not be as 
suddenly healed, which it was, strangely enough, at the sight of the 
st^m mediciner and his companions. 

At first the young lady, imperious and yet terrified, refused to see 
them ; but then, being also politic, and finding that in the Queen's name 
they would take no " nay," she, looking very white and startled, ordered 
their admittance to her chamber, asking as they came bowing low into 
her presence — 

"Is the haste such that it might not have pleased you to come in 
the morning?*' 

They began to answer awkwardly enough " that they were sorry to 

see her Grace in such a case " " And I," interrupted she, " am not glad 

to see you at this time of the night;" and then she told how sick she 
was, and how she could not endure to travel for a long time to come, not 
for her life. However, in the end, having remembered an old saying, " The 
better part of valour is discretion," she considered, and consented to start 
the very next day but one, which chanced to be the day and hour on 
which that innocent Lady Jane and her lord were to be executed 
— an ominous time, surely, for such a one as Elizabeth to venture within 
the clutches of an angry queen. No wonder she thrice fainted as she sat 
in the litter Mary had sent for her, and was now so really ill that she was 
five days on her journey. Perhaps, for her safety, it was wtII that she 
happened to be so delayed. 

But all the lion a^voke in the breast of this daughter of the Tudors 
when she entered London as a prisoner of state. Sickness and tremors w- ero 
tbmst aside — 

** Her cheek was pale, Imt resolved and high 
Wen^ the words on her lips and tlie glance of her eye." 

She dressed herself all in white — emblematic of innocence — and had 
her litter opened wide, that all who chose might see how proudly and 
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disdainfully she could meet the perils at haad. About her rode a hundred 
t^eatleinen in velvet coats, as a sort of guard of honour ; these were followed 
by about a hundred more in the royal livery ; and as she rode a troubled 
crowd followed, many weepiug as they remembered her fair mother, 
Anna BuUen, wlio had passed to prison and death not seventeen 
years ago. 

Thus she went tlu'ough Smithfield and Fleet Street to Whitehall, where 
she trusted to meet her enraged sovereign. Mary, however, refused to see 
her, and so she was taken on to Westminster, put in a part of the palace 
resembling a prison, inasmuch as none could go in or out without passing 
a guard, and here she remained in an agonising state of suspense ; the 
next annouQcement being that a barge was in readiness to convey her 
Highness to the Tower, and she must prepare to go at once, as the tide 
served, which would tarry for no one. 

Then with all imploring words she begged to .-iee the queen — the sister 
who had once promised never to condemn her unheard ; but no, they 
would not : they dared not, in fact. Only Sussex, more noble-hearted 
than the rest, did her lowly courtesy, saying, " she should have liberty to 
write her mind," swearing, as a true man, he would himself deliver the 
words to the queen, whatsoever came of it, and bring her back the answer ; 
but that he could not do, as no answer was condescended. 

A passionate letter, such as one in dire distress would write, took so 
long to write that the tide was missed ; for which the angry queen rated 
her council soundly, as the next would not serve till midnight, and in the 
darkness there might be chance of escape or rescue. 

It was Palm Sunday, and every one was away carrying their palms to 
church a.s the barge was brought up, and Sussex and the Lord Treasurer 
came once more with their unwelcome message — " Hadam, the tide serves 
— the tide that tarries for no man," This time their captive only said, 
knowing full well her head was in the balance, "The Lord's will bo done; 
I am contented, seeing it is the queen's pleasure." Luckily Mary 
was her sister, though irritated by suspecting that Elizabeth had much to 
do with all these conspiracies and risings that cost so much blood, that she 
was treacherous, and that on any possible opportunity she would depose her. 
But what was to be done ? AVould any of the Lords of the Council, she 
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asked them, take charge and responsibility of this troublesome guest? 
Not one. Then, as the queen must away to her Parliament, Elizabeth 
must to the Tower. Oh, doleful prison ! whence her mother, and only 
the other day her guiltless Cousin Jane, had stepped to the scaffold ! 

No wonder that, when the Council after charging her with abetting 
Wyatt and the late risings in the West, told her of her destination in the 
queen's name, Elizabeth cried out in wild dismay : — 

" I trust that her Majesty will be far more gracious than to commit to 
that place a true and most innocent woman, who never has offended her in 
thought, word, or deed/' 

And she, the proud girl, who had bravely borne so much, entreated 
them passionately to intercede for her with the queen. *' Not there ! — 
not there !*' was her cry, until they, hard and stern men, I wot, melted 
into pity, and promised they would do their best ; but it availed not, for 
presently a guard was placed at her chamber door, an armed force in the 
hall, and two hundred " white-coats " in the garden, to prevent rescue or 
escape, but of all her friends not one dared to appear. Poor Elizabeth ! 

Yet she looked up towards the banks and the many windows as they 
hurried her into the boat, and presently said passionately : — 

" I marvel what the nobles mean by suffering me, a princess, to 
be led into captivity. The Lord knoweth wherefore ; for myself, I do 
not." 

So early had they started that the barge could scarcely shoot the bridge,, 
striking it, and only with great peril passing through. Then on, all 
too swiftly, till they rowed into the black shadow of the Traitor's Gate, 
through which so many had of late passed to their death. 

Poor prisoner ! Here was a horror she had not foreseen, and hard did 
she struggle at being landed there. " She was no traitor — she was 
Elizabeth of England. She might not, would not ; besides," casting about 
her for a practical reason, " neither well could she land, unless she should 
step into the water over her shoes." 

One saying " She miglit not choose in the matter," would have offered 
her his cloak ; for as she stood debating the rain was soaking her slight 
figure pitifully, but she dashed the offering impetuously aside, and at last 
setting her foot on the rough, wet stairs, exclaimed : — 
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■' Here lauds as true a subject, being prisoner, as ever landed at thi 
stairs. Before thee, O (fod, I speak it, having no other friend but 
alone." And, indeed, at that moment she must liave deemed that ev) 
He had forsaken her. 

Only a short time since Wyatt had landed an these very stairs. Only 
the other day he liad paid, »>ii the dismal Tower Hill yonder, the forfeit of 
his life for the very plot in wliieh this new captive knew full well she 
was HHspected of sharing, even though the loyal gentleman had protested 
to the last concerning her innocence. Well might she shudder as she 
looked up at the dismal prison, and wonder whether his wordi 
avail to save her. 

We ai-e apt to picture Elizabeth only as the splendid Tndor Qui 
beruffled ;ind bejewelled, and holding her own, fiercely and firmly. W< 
are apt tn think of her only as a hard, e^dd, and calculating old womi 
Yet in those times she was very unhappy, though young and ph 
to look uptju— too pleasant, maybe, to suit that stem-faced half-sisi 
of whicii it Wiis yet to be recorded that, "in the raornyug ded Quen 
Mari, and that the same day, at afteniou, all the chyrches in London dyd 
ryng, and at nyght did make boufyres and set tabulls in the strett, ai 
ded ett. iiiid drynke and mad mere (made merry) for the new Qui 
KIsabetb, Quen Marl's syster." 
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**THET THAT STAND HIGH HAVE XAKT BLASTS TO SHAKE THE3C, 

AND IF THST FALL THEY DASH THEMSELVES TO PIE0B8,**— SAa^^«p«ar<*« 




N the old town of Edinburgh, just where the High Street contracts 
into the Netherbow, stands a house occupied more than three 
hundred years ago by the celebrated Scottish reformer. Over 
the doorway is an inscription — 

" Luve . God . and . thy . neighbour . as . thyself." 

There was also stuck upon one of its comers a small effigy of this apostle 
of Presbytery, in a preaching attitude, pointing to a stone in the wall on 
i^hich the name of the Deity was inscribed in Latin, English, and Greek. 
TCnox is said to have frequently preached from a small window near this 
effigy, and many were those who came to hear. 

" John Knox V How familiar his name, yet how Uttle most of us 
know of the man's true character. I think it was best summed up by 
that Regent of Scotland who, turning from the new-filled grave in the 
old churchyard of St. Giles, exclaimed, thoughtfully, " There lies he who 
never feared the face pf man,'*" or of woman either," he might have added, 
judging from the way the stem reformer treated the young queen, who, 
it was said, always exerting herself to please high and low, and being 
the most beautiful and also perfect of the women of her age, could win over 
any heart. 

But Mary was a Roman Catholic, and that blackened all her beauties 
and virtues in Knox's eyes. Maybe he remembered how she had said in 
France that she loved him not, for of all the men in Scotland she thought 

E 
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him the most dangerous, and, therefore, he was not inclined to be pacified 
by promises of tolerance, even though she made open proclamation at 
Edinburgh Market Cross, stating " That she was most desirous to take 
order, with the advice of her estates, to compose the distractions unhappily 
existing in her realm — that she intended not to interrupt the form of 
religion which, at her return, she found established in her realm, and that 
any attempt on the part of others to do so should be punished with death, 
but that she, on the other hand, commanded her subjects not to trouble 
or molest any of her servants, or any of those who had accompanied her 
out of Prance, either within her palace or without, or to make any derision 
of them, under the' same penalty." 

Little was urged against this fair proclamation, except that one 
grumbled that " it gave the queen's servants liberty to commit idolatry," 
and Campbell of Kinyeaucleugh complained that the zeal of men was 
strangely abated. " I have been here but five days, and at first I heard 
every man say ' Let us hang a priest ! ' but, after that, they have been 
twice or thrice to the abbey. All that fervency is past. I think there 
must be some enchantment by which men are bewitched." Witches 
and enchanters were seriously believed in both in Scotland and England 
— ay, even in France also. 

" Li varry deed,'* cried Knox, " so it came to pass ; for the queen's 
flattering words on one part, ever still crying, ' Conscience, conscience, is 
it a sair thing to constrain conscience,' and the subtle persuasions of her 
supporters, on the other part, blind men, and put them in opinion she 
will be content to hear preachings, and so, no doubt but she may be 
won to think with them in the end." 

Then followed that famous conference between the new lady of the 
land and her most refractory subject, none being present but the Lord 
James her half brother, and her Maries as a matter of course. 

" Why, sir," asked the fair queen, reproachfully, ** wh}'' do you seek 
to work me ill among my subjects? — why have you, as I hear, already 
written a bitter book against my just authority?" She meant "The 
First Blast of the Trumpet against the Monstrous llegiment (rule) of 
Women." 

" Touching the book, which seems so highly to have oifended your 
k2 
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majesty," he said, calmly, " it is most certain that I wrote it, and an 
content that all the learned of the world judge of it." 

Naturally she was very much hurt and angry, because this same 
"Monstrous llegimeiit" declared that women should not reign; but she 
merely inquired of the author, "Ye think, then, I have no just authority?" 
and Knos, not daring to give a direct answer, which would have been 
treason, went off on a long rambling speech, winding up in this insolent 
fashion: — 

" If the realm finds no inconvenience from the regiment of a woman, 
that which they approve I Nhall not further disallow than within my own 
breast, but shall he as well content to live under your Grace, as Paul was 
under Nero." 

A pleasant similitude truly. Well might the Knglish ambat 
remark of Marie, "She is patient to bear, and beareth much;" and I 
needed to be a very Griselda at the time wlien Master Knox held forth. | 

A long discussion followed, he speaking liarsh truths so lu^ughtt 
that she exclaimed at last, weeping bitter indignant tears : 

" Then I perceive that my subjects siiall obey you and not me, a 
shall do what they list, not what I command, and so maun I be subject t 
them and not they to me." 

"God forbid," gravely replied he, "that ever I take upon me to command 
any to obey me, or set subjects at liberty to do what pleaseth them. My 
travail is that both princes and subjects obey God; He enjoined kings to 
be foster-fathers and queens nursing-mothers to His Church." 

" Yea," answered Marie, plainly, " hut ye are not the Church that I will 
nurse. I will defend the Church of l{«>me ; for I think it is the tnie 
Church of God." " Your will, madam, is no reason," retorted Knox, and 
much more of the like, which caused one to write compassionately : — 

" You know the vehemence of Jlr. Knox's spirit, which cannot be 
bridled, and doe-s sometimes utter such sentences a.s cannot easily be 
digested. I could wish he would deal more gently with her, being a gay- 
princess, unpersuaded, but surely in her disputatious with him she 
doth declare a wisdom far exceeding her years, being as yet not twenty." 

About a montli before the queen's coming from France there liad 
arisen some disturbance in Hdinburgli because IIr- old games and 
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pastimes had of late been put down by tbe stern band i>f growing 
fanaticism, and the people, no longer allowed, as their fathers were, to 
frolic on their wonted holidays, had risen agsiinst tbe authorities in high 
dudgeon and revolt. May-day, its games and its flower-crowTied queen, 
had been prohibited long since, bnt the craftsmen held fust to tlieir 




4 



celebration of the tameless Southron outlaw, " Robin Hood " and his 
woodland band, But the Session interfered. Knox denounced the whole 
thing from his pulpit, declaring such doings accursed and not to be 
indulged in except at peril of tbe soul's loss, and they were stayed by 
the strong hand, until a company of merry varlets must needs at this 
time revive tbe observance, and dressing up one of their company — 
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James Kellone, the shoemaker — perform their harmless antics as of old. 
But lo ! the anniversary befell on a Sunday, which made the matter so 
serious that poor Kobin was seized upon and condemned to be handed in 
the market-place, upon which there was sudden stir among the craftsmen, 
and they humbled themselves to stem Master Knox and the Bailies, 
beting for the life of their poor mate, but the authorities turned deaf 
ears They would do nothing but have the shoemaker speedily hanged. 

When the time came for the sentence to be carried out, and the 
gibbet was set up, indignation overflowed. The 'prentices and serving- 
men, instead of looking quietly on as they were expected to do, seized upon 
the Provost and Bailies, and would have done as much for Knox could they 
have reached him. Then they shut their civic dignitaries fa.st up in Sandy 
Guthrie's writing-booth, while they "danged" down the tall gibbet, and, 
having smashed it to bits, rushed off to the Tolbooth, which, finding it 
fastened within, they broke open with hammers or whatever they could 
get hold of, and dragged out, not only their own particular outlaw, but 
freed all other prisoners, in defiance of both bars and gaolers. 

So far there was more uproar than hurt, but one of the prbon BaiU 
seeing his chance, fired a horse-pistol at the assailants, upon which the 
disturbance spread far and near, A five hours' fight followed, during which 
never a townsman stirred to defend the Bailies, who were at la.'^t obliged 
to promise a general amnesty, as the only condition upon which they could 
get out of the trap they were so fast in. Yet notwithstanding this, the 
offenders, cooling down, knew they were in ill case, and thought they could 
not do better than sue humbly for good grace from their bonny liege lady. So 
thus it happened that riding forth to the abbey she was met by a company of 
supplicants, "rebels of the crafts of Edinburgh," and the whole band kneeling 
in the dust begged of her to pardon them for their late excesses, and she 
readily granted them full grace, much to Master Knox's dissatisfaction, for 
methiuks he would still have had them hanged, and lie cried, wrathfuUy : — 

" That because she was sufficiently instructed that all they did was 
done in despite of R'ligion, they were easily pard<med by her Highness," 

Though, poor queen, she was more wishful to endear herself to her 
new subjects than to despite the preacher, but it was indeed difficult 
to satisfy this stem reformer. Her most innocent actions were wrong, 
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and he even blamed her for things over which she could not possibly 
have any control. It is a curious matter to turn back to the sixteenth 
century, and read in what way ihe uneducated could be influenced. 
What a hold superstition and prejudice had taken on the ignorant people 
when they could believe in such omens as these which are recorded ! 

" In January there fell wet in great abundance, which in the falling 
froze so vehemently that the earth was one sheet of ice. The fowls, both 
great and small, freisit (froze) and might not flee ; many died, and some 
were taken and laid before the fire that their feathers might resolve, and 
in the month of February was seen in the firmament battles arrayed, 
spears, and other weapons, as it had been the joining of two armies. But 
the queen and our court made merry, and there was banqueting on 
banqueting. The queen would banquet all the lords, and that was done 
upon policy to remove the suspicion of her displeasure, because they would 
not, at her devotion, blame John Knox," 

There had been much trouble in the dear land of her adoption, and 

when glad news came of a restoration of peace to France, Marie, who took 

deep interest in her uncles, was disposed to be merry, and her Court was 

gay with music, masques, and dancing. Grave Knox, on the contrary — 

honestly believing that such a peace would be but a prelude to a persecution 

of the Protestants — was scandalised at these gaieties, and preached loudly 

against the tyranny and malevolence of princes in general, but especially of 

the Guises, and by innuendo of the young queen, who, interrogating him 

on his conduct, was answered by almost the whole of his sermon, with the 

addition, " that if in fiddling and flinging princes were more exercised than 

with hearing God's word, and in the company of fiddlers and flingeres, and 

flatterers, found pleasure, they must expect to be rewarded by everlasting 

punishment ; " to which sharp speech Marie answered gently,. *' I know that 

you and my uncles are not of one religion, and, therefore, I cannot blame 

you for concernng an ill opinion of them, but, if you disapprove of aught, 

come to myself, speak openly, and I shall hear you willingly." 

Endless troubles were now distracting Scotland. The Eegent Murray 
was assassinated by Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh, whom he had spared 
when actually brought out for execution. Consternation filled the hearts 
of the Scottish reformers, and Knox had a bad fit of sickness, yet recovered 
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enough to preach at least once on Sundays, though when the partisans of 
the queen obtained possession of Edinburgh the preacher was in great 
danger. His friends begged of him to go into hiding, but this he would 
not agree to, until a musket-btill narrowly missed him, merely through his 
having just arisen from his chair. After this he returned to St. Andrews, 
where he continued to preach, even though through weakness he had to be 
helped into the pulpit. 

" I heard him teach the prophecies of Daniel this summer,'* wrote a 
student. " I had my pen and little book, and took away such things as I 
could comprehend. In the opening up of his text he was moderate for 
half an hour, but when he entered on application he made me so think^ 
that I could not hold my pen to write." 

" He was very weak. I saw him every day that he taught, go slowly 
and wearily, with a furring of martens about his neck, a staff in the one 
hand, and good godly Richard Ballenden, his servant, holding up his other 
arm, from the abbey to the parish church, and there, by the same Eichard 
and another, lifted up to the pulpit, where he was obliged to lean at his 
first entry, but before he had done his sermon he was so active and 
vigorous that he was like to dinji^ the pulpit in blads and fly out of it. 
Mr. Knox woidd sometimes come in and amuse himself in our college 
yard, and call us scholars unto him and bless us and exhort us to know 
God, and to do all good service in His cause." 




NED OSBORNE'S LEAP. 



•* London Bridge is broken down ; 

Dance o*er my Lady Lee ; 
London Bridge is broken down, 
With a gay lady. 

" London Bridge is broken down ; 
Dance o'er my Lady Lee ; 
How shall we * build it up again/ 
With a gay lady] 

* # * « * 

*' Build it up with stone so strong ; 
Dance o'er my Lady Lee ; 
Huzza ! 'twill last for ages long 
With a gay lady.'— 0/c^ BaHad. 




T is not of tlie present bridge " of stone so strong " that I have a 
touching tale to tell, but of that old, old one of wood and clay 
that once spanned the silveiy Thames; for it was the silvery 
<^^^4 Thames in the days when bluff King Harry, or his strong-handed 
daughters, ruled our land; and the bridge that crossed it was 
important because of the houses of wealthy citizens that crowded closely 
together, and the open shops well stocked, and the warehouses, though 
as late as 1477, when Falconbridge besieged it, there were but thirteen 
houses besides the gate. In 1666 the houses were destroyed by the Great 
Fire, and it was not rebuilt in the same fashion again. 

Instead of being merely a passage across for horse and foot, it was 
considered a genteel place in which to carry on business. There were many 
" haberdashers of hatts and small wares, and stillers of strong waters, and 
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silke men, and wooling drapers, and a scrivener and clarke." And there was 
a strong central drawbridge, with a chapel and terminal towers, on wliich 
were set the gory heads of many traitors ; while below could be seen the 
twenty small and dingy arches built upon wooden piles, through which 
dashed and worried the fair waters of the river, fretting roughly to pass, 
and ofttimes working woe on the smaller boats that could not hold their 
own against wind and tide. No wonder that one of the popular city 
sayings was that " London Bridge was made for wise men to go over and 
for fools to go under ; " for it was not always a matter of choice. Folk 
were far too daring in such matters then as now. Had not the Duke of 
Norfolk himself, with a brave following of gentlemen and retainers, crossed 
in a boat from St. Mary Overies yonder, in the shadow of a November 
evening, struck against a pile, and, being swamped, barely escaped with his 
life — ^he and three others only being saved through ropes from above ? 

One thing that made the richest citizens' wives content to live in the 
big rambling timber houses on the bridge was the fact that many a gay 
pageant entered London by that way. Long since, Richard II. brought 
his little eight-year-old queen through so dense a crowd that several 
persons were pressed to death ; then there were waving of banners, and 
oloth of gold, and trumpets and drums, and giants. No public procession 
was complete in the good citizens' eyes without these images; they loved 
to tell how, when Henry V. made his triumphal entry, he was received 
by two huge ogres, standing at the beginning of the bridge, one bearing 
an axe, and also the keys of the city hanging to a staff. And so with 
Henry VI. A mighty giant of wicker work awaited him as his champion, 
with a drawn sword, and an inscription by its side beginning — 

" All those that be enemies to the king, 
I shall them clothe with confusion." 

But now that we have taken a backward glance at the old " bridge of 
wood and clay,*' let me tell you of a little romance which took place in the 
long ago, when the Tudors reigned in England, and the citizens were lords 
and masters of London, in a different fashion from what they are now. 

Among all the rich and respected merchants whose fortunes had been 
made in those quaint timber houses overlooking the river every way, none 
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was more rich or respected than the good cloth-worker, William Hewai 
afterwards " Sir William " and Lord Mayor of London. Though possess 
■of land and fair estate, he loved the ceaseless, and, truth to tell, soni 
what harassing, splash of the waters aronnd and beneath this busy hom^ 
better than the song of birds or the silence of the country. Here he had 
grown in wealth and the good esteem of his fellows ; here he had brought 
his bride; here his " Baby Anne" was fiourishing fair and fresh as a rose in 
June. What more could the heart of man desire? Master Hewet was 
content and thankful, and wished for no change. 

But for all that the good merchant kept a close look-out after the 
business and the men and 'prentices in his employ. Well he knew that 
the latter were a troublesome set to deal with, ever ready to fling down 
their tasks and Hy at the cry of " cluhs" or the chance of a dispute or 
squabble. Only one youth could he rely on, and that one, a Kentish lad, 
more gently nurtured than the rest ; one who liad told him on his very 
first coming, and in all innocence of heart, that his father had bidden him 
become rich and respected, even as JIaster Hewet, and that he, Ned, 
intended doing so, by God's grace, and Master Hewet only nodded "yes." 
In those days 'prentice lads were usually considered and treated as 
members of the master's family, holding their peace and behaving submis- 
sively it might be, as became youth and ignorance, yet looking forward 
to the time when they, too, would be proud merchants — a high and 
independent position to hold, and only attainable after years of toil. 

Two years had passed since then. Young Ned Osborne grew tall ancL 
straight, but not overstrong. "Baby Anne" grew rosier and sweeter day b^l 
day — just a soft little prattler to kiss and caress and love — and the cloth- 
working was going on briskly, when one summer's morning something 
startling happened — something that might have broken the good merchant's 
heart ; something that did alter the course of two lives. 

Another satirical saying anent this peculiar neighbourhood was to t 
eflect that " if London Bridge had fewer eyes it would see better than it did.**! 
This was intended to insinuate that if those crowded houses had not i 
many big windows, there would be less staring at the river going on, and'' 
more seeing concerning indoor matters. And there was truth in this 
saying, too ; only perhaps if the " eyes " had not been so briglit and lively 
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Maid Lettuce would not have been tempted to open hers so widely, or to 
Unger with bouncing " Baby Anm- " eUnging to the ledge, staring out at 
the gay scene — the ferry-boat laden with folk bound to Paul's, or the 
fishermen's vessels bringing in shining stores, on which the sunshine 
glittered and glinted till the pretty fish shone like white light, attracting 




the child's blue eyes, just as the gay ribbons of some smart Court ladies 
did those of Maid Lettuce, who relaxed her hold better to stare, just at the 
instant when the child darted forward to clutch at her vanishing delights. 
In an instant there was a splash in the waters below ; above, a girl was 
shrieking in despair and signalling wildly to a distant boatman for help. 

Ned Osborne, busy measuring cloth in a large room, became suddenly 
aware that for a single moment the stuff was shaded b}' a fluttering some- 
thing that was past and gone and had splashed below, before he could 
draw breath. "Why or how he felt so instantaneously that "something'* 
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was dear " Baby Anne," he never knew; certainly he had no time to see. He 
did not stop to seek assistance ; he did not shriek or call — Maid Lettuce above 
was doing that; lie just bounded on to the deep sill, forced back the lattice, 
took one quick glance to where the mocking sun was gilding a bright little 
curly head, and then, flinging off his dark jerkin, went down with a 
muttered " God's mercy ! " into the very surf of the waters — down just in 
time to catch the soft little body, to feel the frightened clutch of cramped, 
chubby fingers. Another moment, and "Baby Anne " might have been 
dashed against the cruel wood and clay that hedged them in all too closely. 

Well was it that the idler suddenly bent to his oars, and came quick. 
Hying to the rescue, for Ned was at best but a poor swimmer, and well-nigh 
exhausted with his efforts to support the child and himself so long. Well 
was it for the loving parents that only now they knew of the peril from 
which their darling had escaped so providentially. 

And thus " Baby Anne " was saved by her father's " 'prentice," and 
in the years to come Mistress Anne grew into a sweet, fair maiden, 
admired by all her neighbours. Young lovers wooed ; even the handsome 
Earl of Shrewsbury would tain have wed the heiress of Sir William Hewet ; 
yet she favoured none but her fond father's partner, now making a grand 
name for himself in the world of commerce. And when friends remon- 
strated, and would fain advisp, because her father heeded none of these 
fine offers, the kind old merchant would rub his hands gleefully, and 
answer, " Tut, tut, sirs ; Osborne saved her, (Jshorne shall wed her, an they 
will it so." They did '* will," and, as far as history tells, lived happily ever 
after. He won her even a title, for we find that by-and-by Queen Elizabeth 
granted Sir Edward Osborne and llicbard Staper, the charter of the | 
Levant Company, "doing good offices for the peace of Christendom, relirf I 
of Christian slaves, and g<x)d vent for the commodities of the realm." 

The grandson of Ned Osborne, the cloth-worker 'prentice, ^vas created 
Duke of Leeds in 101)4 ; and surely he was an ancestor to be proud of. i 
Such men — 

" Ai* fortuiii*'s jfwels, tiioulded bn^'lit." 








MARIE STUART. 






" Adieu ! sweet laud of France, adieu ! 
All cherished joys gone by ; 
Scenes where my happy childhood grew, 
To leave ye is to die. 

" Love, glory, genius — all too dear, 

Have darkened all my prime ; 
My fate shall change to cold and drear, 

In Scotland's inider clime. 
My heai-t, my heart, with sudden awe. 

Feels a vague omen's shock ; 
Sure in some ghastly dream I saw . 

A scaffold and a block. 

" Oh, France ! in all her woes and feai*s, 
The Stuart's daughter she, 
As now she greets thee through her tears. 
Shall ever turn to thee." 




g>OOE young Queen. Streaming were her eyes and heavy was her 
heart when she landed, on a dark and stormy morning, in the 
year 1561, at Leith ; and, as we are told in the quaint language 
-^^I^f^V of the time, " was convoyit up to her palice of Halyrudhous," 
^ where at night she was serenaded with "a melodie (she said) 

lyked her weill, and she willed to be continued some nychts after with greit 
diligence," though, poor lady, she wept bitterly when she compared her 
rough surroundings with the pomp and graciousness of all she had left 
beliind in that fair France of her adoption. Now she had to bear with 
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harsh disapproving looks, her dress, her manners, and especially her religion, 
giving dire offence to these uncompromising leaders of the Scottish Refor- 
mation — these strange new subjects — with whose ideas she was as yet 
totally unacquainted,and whose very appearance somewhat startled her. 

Would you like to hear how the lovely " lady of Scotland " occupied 
her time in these early days at Holyrood ? — how, after dining at 
" twelf houris/' she read from the ancient historians with grave George 
Buchanan, and presently played chess, or went hawking or shooting at the 
butts. She had brought mitistrels and singers in her train — players on the 
viol and plaj^ers on the lute; and, having a passion for music, paid a 
whole ten pounds that an ancient organ might be put in order. In her 
more private hours she sat embroidering all sorts of exquisite things, 
chatting meanwhile with her four Maries, all noble maidens, as the sad 
old ballad runs — 

" There was Marie Seton, and Marie Beaton, 
And Marie Cannicliael, and me " (Marie Hamilton). 

(But it should have been Mary Fleming and Mary Livingstone.) Besides, 
there was Jane, the " Queane's ffde " or jester, a usual attendant at courts. 

These four Maries were exactly of the Queen's own age ; they had been 
playmates, classmates, maids of honour and bridesmaids to the fairest 
Marie of them all, and now were her greatest comforts. 

All that first year of her arrival in her new kingdom the young 
Sovereign was ill and in low spirits ; but with Christmas-tide she mended, 
and on Twelfth-night gave a grand entertainment, at which was present the 
English ambassador, who had brought her a " faire diamond ring from her 
cousin Elizabeth, of England." Then it was that she taught her new 
Court the French frolic of " The Bean," which became as common after- 
wards as at the merry Court of France. 

The " Bean," hidden away in a large cake which was cut into pieces 
and distributed at hazard, fell to the lot of sweet Mary Fleming, who was 
therefore appointed Queen of the Bevels, and held her state with pretty 
dignity. Nothing would suit her royal mistress and friend but that the 
maid should don her own regal attire, she herself retaining her plainest 
widow's robes of black and white that she might not spoil the illusion. 

F 
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" Two such sights in one state, in so good accord, I beHeve were nevea 
seen," wrote the ambassador, " as to behold two such worthy Queens ' 
possess one kingdom without envy, both upon a day. The Queen of the BeaD 
was in a gown of cloth of silver ; her head, her neck, her shoulders, and 
the rest of her whole body so beset with stones that more in our omkJ 
jewel-house there were not to be found, the Queen wearing no jewel* 
but a ring from the Queen's Majesty hanging from her breast, with a 1 
of white and black about her neck." 

A sight worth seeing, surely, although one can well imagine that " Thi 
Queen's Majesty " had small sympathy with such light pastimes 
delighted a lady ten years younger, and far more elegant in her simpls 
black gown than EUzabeth in the French, Italian, and costly English i 
she affected about this time. On the return of her ambassador EHzabctl 
asked all sorts of questions, ending with " Which of us twain is fairest?' 
A difficult query indeed to answer, whtjn made by such a jealous and 
imperious mistress, who, however, was coutent to hear tliat " She was th< 
fairest Queen in England, as Marie in Scotland." Hearing that her rival 
was taller, she cried, "Then she is too high, for I myself am neither 1 
high nor too low" — a conceited speech, methinks, for a lady to make. 

Then she longed to see her cousin secretly, and the ambassador hinted 
that if she would disguise herself in a page's dress, even as James V. had 
done to see the lady who was to be his wife, he could convey her in i*afetj- 
and secrecy, no one being privy but a few of her attendants, who could 
declare her indisposed, and not inclined for society. 

Elizabeth, though tempted, shook her head regretfully, with tbi 
remark. " Alas, if I might do this I " and turned to the state affairs she 
understood so well, and the flattering courtiers she despised and mocked. 

In the bright May days succeeding. Queen Mary, who had been 
traveUing about her new dominions, returned to Holyrood, and thence 
went in stat« to the Parliament. There was plenty of gay stir and 
ceremony on this occasion, the Duke of Chatelherand carrying her crowD, 
the Earl of Ar^yle her sceptre, and " Proud " Moray the sword of state. 
She had never seen a Parliament or spoken a speech before, and this one, 
written in French, she translated as she read. Ho gracious and graceful 
waa their Queen that she wellnigh won over those stern lords to forget 




Poor Marie indeed she was from the very first moment she was buru — 

for even then King James lay a-dying. "It cam wi' a lass, and it will 

' a lass." The dying father had murmured those despairing words 

almost with bis last breath: he wss thinking of the Scottish crown, 

which had come to the Stuarts through intermarriage with Marjory, 

f2 
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Bruce's only daughter, aud well was it he might not foresee the sad times 
that were to come for the baby princess, crowned at nine months old,, 
and affianced at six years of age to the boy Dauphin of France. She was 
but nineteen \vhen she first came, a widowed queen, to Holyrood, where 
the trials and troubles soon commenced which were to eud in a helpless 
struggle, in a forced and indignant abdication, in shame and in death. 

But of these sad things so much has been \vTitten that I would rather 
tell of events that precede them. How on a wild March day in 15(S5, in 
"the paroche kirk, and in the Chepell lloyall," the banns of marriage were 
proclaimed, and at five o'clock on Sunday morning, in that same " Chepell," 
Mary came forth to wed her cousin, Earl Darnley, described as " hand- 
somely long and small, even and straight." A strangely omiuoug wedding 
surely, for the Queen was dressed in a "greate mourning gowne of blake, 
with the greate wide mourning hoode, not unlike that whicii she wore the | 
doleful dayeof the buriall of her hnsbande." The banns were asked a third I 
time, then three rings — one of them a rich diamond — were placed by her ] 
bridegroom on Mary's finger, and they knelt together at the altar, spending ' 
the rest of the day in banqueting, while the trumpets sounded largesse, 
and money scattered for the domestics. Tlie next day a proclamation was 
published at the Cross of Edinburgh, ordaining Darnley to be called King ; 
and later on the sovereign of France sent him the Order of St. Michael- 
that is, the Scallop and Cockle-shell Order, the collar of which is composed J 
of cockle-shells, A curious picture of the times is offered in the fact that \ 
after the investitvire the ambassador was entertained at the palace, where, in ' 
the evening, took place a grand masquei-ade, at which the Queen and her 
four Maries were present ; she and all her ladies appearing in male attire, 
and presenting each of tiie strangers with a "' whinger " embroidered wiUl 
gold. Merry times as yet, apparently, but as she herself wrote — 

" En moil trute tit (loux chant, 
D'un Ion fort lampiilnUe, 
Je jelte un a-il tmndiaiit 
De perte ini-onipunilil«. 
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THE "GOLDEN HIND." 



ON the very summit uf a high hill there stood a mighty old tret?, 
whose brandies spread far and wide. In its enormous trunk 
were cut steps, so that passing travellers could ascend into its 
green interlacings, and survey at their ease the fair country 
',;:,' below, and the blue, blue sea beyond. 

It so chanced that the warlike Commander Drake, ou his 
way to Nombre de Bios, noted this hill and this tree, and being an 
Englishman, must needs step aside to mount and get a view. Such a wild 
magnificent stretch of landscape his eye had never seen, while bej'ond all 
lay the blue line of the far Pacific — that mighty ocean on which English 
vessel had never yet sailed, and which Drake had never yet seen ; and as 
he looked and looked, the idea of exploring that great south sea dawned 
upon the adventurer's mind, and took such fine possession of it that, falling 
on his knees in this strange place, he implored God's assistance that he 
might some time sail hither and make a perfect discovery of its wonders. 

Years passed before time, tide, and opportunity served ; but in 
November, 1577, the Guldm Hind, with other vessels, manned by a 
hundred and sixty -four gentlemen and sailors, left Plymouth on this great 
errand, and well prepared, under Klizabeth's patrouage, to carry it out. 
There were on board several pinnaces in frames, good store of provisions, 
musical instruments, rich furnitm*e, and vessels of gold and silver, that 
the benighted natives might judge of the wealth and civilisation of the 
English nation. 
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Let us picture Sir Francis Drake in the prime of his strength and 
"beauty, as he stood on the deck of his good ship in Plymouth Harbour. 
His crisp hrown Iiair, on which v/hen at sea he wore a scarlet cap, gold 
banded ; his broad, high forehead ; his long, grey, steady eyes ; his raouth, 
"but that it was concealed by beard and moustache, hard, inflexible, and 
fierce. Then his dress, so different from that of a commander of our times, 
consisting of a dark loose seaman's shirt, belted at the waist, and about his 
neck a plaited cord with a ring dangling to it, in which Iiis long and 
sinewy fingers were wont to play. 

Away they sped over the broad seas, where they met with sucli 
adventures that I would fain tell, only they would fill this entire volume. 
I can only note that in September they entered the Pacific, which Bilhoa 
had of old claimed for the Kings of Castile and Leon. But now the 
elements mocked tJie English explorer ; the gale blew steadily and dispersed 
his vessels — one vanished altogether, another sailed away back again as 
best she could, and only the Gold'-n Hind remained. Slie, after much 
difficulty, anchored off Cape Horn, where Drake landed, and, lying down, 
stretched himself as far over the cliff a.s he could reach, saying on re- 
embarking, "Now I have been farther .south than any man living." 

Near Pern, the natives let fly their arrows at a boatful of the new 
comers, and almost every man was wounded. Drake received one arrow 
in his hand and another under his eye ; but he would take no revenge, 
saying they were mistaken for Spaniards. Soon he captured a Spanish 
vessel laden with pearls, gold, and wine; and next a big treasure-ship. 
The captain of this last, mistaking them for Spaniards, invited them on 
board, where they very soon became masters of everj^hing. 

Much more might I tell of months of dangers, and delays, of 
ventures, and gains, hut that 'tis time to tuni our sails homewards. 

One curious experience had the commander, at Temate, where Drake 
requested to trade for spices, and was answered that the king himself was 
coming to visit this English ship. But first he sent four large canoes, in 
each of which were some of his Majesty's greatest statesmen, " attired in . 
white cloth of Calicut, liaving over their heads, from one end of the canoe 
to the other, a covering of thin perfumed mats, borne up with a frame 
made of reeds for the same use, under which every one did sit in his 
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vellous tales went about concerning Drake after this, that he was by manjf] 
considered a magician. One funny story related to Madame Drake, 
was said that she had, like every one else, supposed her husband dead, I 
and latterly determined to wed one of the many suitors her beauty and ] 
riches encouraged. When on her way to church, one of Drake's 
" familiars " gave him sudden warning of what was going on at home, 
upon which, to give her notice, he hurriedly loaded a big gun, and fired 
right through the earth, with so true an aim that the ball came up on 
the other side, crashing against tlio church-door just as the ceremony 
commenced; upon which the bride uttered a shriek, and drew back from | 
the altar, crying aloud : — 

" That comes from my dear husband ! " 

" Prom Drake ? " sliouted the bridegroom, " How can that be ? " 

"But it is," answered madam positively; " and while he lives there | 
must be neither troth nor ring between us." And she kept to her word. 

Later on, when came the terror of the Armada, Drake's name was on I 
■every tongue, and his power still believed to be preternatural. It was I 
rumoured how when first made aware of the approach of that threatening^ 
" crescent of ships," he %vas playing at skittles at the Plymouth Hoe ; 
that he calmly played out liis game, and then, taking a block of wood and 
a hatchet, he leaned liis arm, and chopped up the log, casting the fragments ■ 
into the sea, where, by some " uncanny " means, each chip became a man-| 
of-war, wherewith to defend the coa-st of England — 

" Whtn thftt great fleet invincible against her bore in vain 
The richest spoils of Mexico, the stouWst hearts of Spain." 
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i^OWHATAN was a great chief among chiefs, and his lodge "was 
in the far-away Talley of Werrowocomoco, where, when not on 
the war-trail, he camped with many braves, Powhatan was 
hold and cunning, yet withal tender-hearted, especially when his 
eyes lighted on his one little daughter, Mataox, whose beloved 
young mother lay at rest near the fair waters of the mighty Delaware. 

A sweet dusty maiden this, with the step of a bounding fawn, with 
bright dark eyes and long raven hair that waved nigh to the edge of her 
scarlet moccasins. Verj' precious to her tribe, as I have been told ; so that 
when it was known that the White Faces had come from afar to make a settle- 
ment bej'ond the river, and called the poor place Jamestown, the Indian.? 
who had first thought of slaying and next of trading with these strangers, 
were in fear lest evil might befall their king's young daughter should the 
white medicine men choose to bewitch her, or the eWl eye fall on her. So 
they changed her name, that the man might be foiled and the eye not see 
her, and called her in public, instead of Slataos, Pocahontas — a name of 
which the meaning, and every Indian name has its special meaning, was 
kept a mystery even among themselves. 

The new comers fenced in their town with earthworks and palisades, 
but by the time that the kernels of corn fir.-*t appeared in the country, 
Powhatan and other Sachems determined upon attacking the intruding 
palefaces at Jamestown, when, by a strange chance, it happened that their 
captain and leader fell a helpless prisoner into their hands. The moon 
waft asleep, they captured him, and great was their rejoicing. Even 
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Pocahontas clapped her hands, for she longed to see a white man ; of them 
she had heard much. 

How it came about I will tell, as it was recorded in the summer of 
1610, bj the White chief himself , Captain John Smith, whose "portraic- 
tuer " is before you on the next page. 

He it was who first tracked the waters of the Chickahominy, and who 
left his people, taking with him two men and an Indian youth for a guide, 
with whom, in a small canoe, he travelled man}'^ a mile, and at last found a 
way even through tall reeds and hanging branches. Then, when he could 
pass no farther, he landed, and bidding the men watch, strode away inland 
with his guide before his footsteps, swinging his gun as he went exploring. 

But some straggling knaves of Powhatan slew the two weary boatmen 
asleep by a fire of twigs — slew them as they lay. Then they tracked the 
chief, and behold, he was still following in the trail of the guide. Not 
caring to come too near, because of the gun, they let fly their arrows, 
one of which stuck fast in his leg, but the others fell short ; upon which 
he caught the arm of the guide, who stood all abashed, and whipping off 
his ovfn leather thong, or garter, quickly had it fast about the native's 
arm, and, swinging him round, used him as a barricado, or shield, and 
from behind him wounded many, because they dare not come nigh his 
weapon. 

And as all this time he retreated, he would in safety have made 
his way back to the canoe, but that, as he advanced, his buckler, trembling 
and staggering before him, must needs fall and drag him into a hole 
full of thick mud, where they would both have choked. The natives were 
so afraid of the gun that the captain had to fling it away before they w^ould 
venture to come and drag him out, and carry him off*, chilled and hurt, 
to the fire, where he saw the two slain men, and by the fierce looks of the 
Indians he judged that he himself was not far from death abeady. 

But he stood up boldly, and asked to be taken before their leader ; and 

they, because of his manner, did not say him nay, but led him with much 

Aoise to the noted Opechancanough, and there the captive made no 

entreaties. He simply drew out one of those mystic things — a pocket 

compass — the like of which no warrior had ever seen, and, knowing 

somewhat of the Indian tongue, began to tell of its wonders — ^how this 
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needle pointed ever north, and why; and Opechancanough and his braves 
heard with grave, thoughtful eyes, while the paleface went on telling of 
the stars, and earth, and sky, and how thp sun did chtise the night for 




ever round the world; and it was good to see how they hearkened, e 
as children ilo to a tale that is new and full of marvels. 

As long as the captaiu spoke they listened and asked ; then when ho 
Kpoke no more they, first tying him to a tree, calmly prepared to shoot him. 
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Yet their chief held the compass in his own hand, and whether there 
was magic in it to soften his heart I know not, but he suddenly held it up 
aloft as a signal, at which they unbound the captive and prepared to lead 
him away to their camp, where ruled the great Powhatan himself. 

At first there was a setting of themselves in marching array, with 
Opechancanough in their centre, and nigh him borne the weapons taken 
from Captain Smith and his slain men ; then the same captain, led by 
three great " lubbers holdinge him faste ; " and so they went in file, six and 
six and six, with arrows and quivers grimly painted — more than a 
hundred men. They marched till night. 

At the village of Orapaxe all the old people came out ; also the women 
and children yelling joyously, and those who had brought the prisoner did 
prepare themselves for a kind of war-dance, painting their bodies and hair 
red, and sticking feathers and bits of fur about their heads. Then they 
hopped and danced in a ring, brandishing the tails of rattlesnakes, while 
those who looked on screeched with great admiration at their prowess. 
The captive, faint and weary, was led away to a log hut, and so feasted 
with venison stew that he fancied he was fatted to be himself eaten. 
Such things he had heard of, but it was not so, and they did him no hurt. 

Only one old man was anxious to slay him, because that his son 
^was wounded ; whereupon Smith cried that at Jamestown he kept 
certain medicine which would certainly cure the hurts, if he were allowed 
to fetch it. Upon this they fastened his bonds the tighter, and pre- 
sently they decided that he might send for it if he could by them, and he 
took a leaf out of a book, and wrote to Jamestown of his peril, and 
begged his friends to put certain useful things he named under a stone ; 
then he gave it to the Indians, and told them that if this white leaf 
with signs on it were given to any Jamestown people, the bottle and other 
good things would be found under such a big stone outside the palisade, 
which he described to his captors. On this poor chance his life hung for 
the present. 

Away sped the Indians through frost and snow ; but when they saw 
watchful white people sally forth they grew afraid and fled, dropping 
the paper in their hurry, yet not daring to return without it. They came 
back at midnight, and, with little hope, peeped under the stone, where — 
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lo and beliold! — lay each thing they had been promised, al\er which they 
Hwiftly hurried back, and every one was set wondering because of thai 
ma^cal "talking leaf" that had so successfully informed the intrui 
palefaces yonder of the meaning of their errand. 

At la«t the unexpected party arrived at Werowocoraoco, where stood 
the spacious wigwam of Great Powhatan, outside of which they paused, 
the ceutre of an admiring crowd, while the king and bis court pat on 
their paint and bravery; and then they saw the king, who "sate on a 
Keate hke a bedstcd, with ravowcum (racoon) skinnes. all the tailes hanging 
by." Hi» young daughter sat near, and behind many men and womi 
with their heads and shoulders painted red, and their heads adorned wil 
white feathers and down of birds, and big chains of beads of all coloi 
and of teeth and stoner<, for it was a great occa-sion, as each one felt. 

V'erj' stately and royal did Great Powhatan feel, no doubt, as 
looked to nee the effect of all this pomp on the dusty, haggard palefj 
to whom one woman brought water, and another a bunch of feathers 
way of towel. Then a long and solemn conference was held amoi 
the braves, the result being, that suddenly the royal wigwam was tbroi 
open, and a huge log dragged forward, towards which Captain Smith wi 
hurriedly led, and forced to kneel. His last hour had come ! 

Now, indeed, it seemed that he niufft die. Wounded and bound 
the hands of isuch foes, what chance for our poor Englishman, the 
liatchets whizzing about in a preparatory Hourish, the better to deal df 
blows? What appeal could touch those savage hearts, or stop t 
upraised arms, or stay the death song-cUorus. only delayed because of 
lieudish triumph in the ^M^ony of the victim In tlieir clutches ? 

But a« he bowed his doomed head, the captain was suddenly aWare i 
a slight young form bounding pant him, and of a girl in tears of passional 
pity and entreaty pU-ading for his life — the poor, defenceless stranger' 
life. Would not her father spare it to her, liis daughter — his lil 
Pocahontaur Would lie nut give her this man's life, instead of the bei 
he liad promised her? l>id a chief ever refuse when it wjis the woman 
the family asked mercy? And then, as Powhatan would have gently 
hrmly led her away, she flew from his side to kneel by that of the croud 
figure opposite, and, laying hei dusky cheek against his 
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her strong young arms about him, appealed to all for her right as a chiel's 
daughter to save a prisoner's life. "Women whose Imshands had been 
slain on the war-trail, children whose parents were slain, could stay the 
hatchet, even as it hung over a Wctim's head ; and she, a princess, could surely 
save this white man, who had not shed the blot>d of one of theirs. 
" Powhatan did not love the lone daughter of iJeeryes, or he would not 
let her so implore in vain," And here she rose, and ran with clasped hands 
and kissed the royal mantle, and Powhatan, all sullen, yet tmable to 
resist her, signified that the white victim should be spared, to make hatchets 
for him and beads for his daughter. Then, at a sign, the young captain was 
dragged away, and thrust in a close lodge at some distance, when^ 
he lay till night, disconsolate at the prospect of living a slave. 

He was suddenly startled by a loud groaning and roaring, as of angry 
wild animals coming nearer and neai'er, but it was only Powhatan and 
two hundred of his council, all fearfully disguised, who came to tell hira 
he was free, and should have guides back to Jamestown, if only he 
would send back two big guns and a grindstone, after which the king 
would never harm him, but look on him as a son, and trade with his people. 
Speedily departed the captain with twelve Indians under the care of 
Eawhunt, the king's sei-vant, and on his arrival right honestly did he 
deliver the guns. As to the coveted grindstone, they could not even lift 
one: how then could they carry it back? So they got beads and many 
trinkets of red and blue wherewith to charm the eyes of the dusky young 
maid (she was but twelve summers old), whose pitiful words and determined 
action saved the English leader's life. 

After this the Indians became friendly with the little colony in 
Jamestown, and often visited it, staring with grave-eyed wonder at the 
doings of the palefaces, who in time were greatly interested with these 
strange children of the wilds, and their strange ways and sayings. They 
spoke of the sun as being asleep from sunset to sunrise ; and in the ord of 
the moon, when it does not shine in the night, they said " It is dead," all 
rejoicing at the sight of the new moon, which brought promise of good. 
But now it was a period of peace, and soon came the celebration of the 
close of the year — a great feast which took place at the time of tiie old 
moon, in the last of the month we call January. 
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There was great din aiul stir about the council-house as hiinte 
came in from every direction, bringing whatever of venison and skins they 
had been able to obtain ; and there was a noisy election of some twenty of 
the most active and able men into a sort of committee to superintend and 
take the principal part in the coming festivities — no slight business, as we 
shall see ; for it was to continue eight days, and they would have to be 
-astir from first to last. To select a place where all the tribe could 
assemble, and frolic and feast ; theii to strangle two spotless dogs, paint 
their faces red, and adorn their bodies curiously with feathers, then stick 
them up on a high pole as a sort of trophy ; after which they had to run 
round among the people, stirring them up with a kind of paddle, and 
putting out every fire in the huts. If one were left alight, misfortune 
would follow. 

And so the feast commenced, every one dancing, and taking what 
they liked out of the big steaming kettles. But all the time those twenty 
men mn here and there, now with nothing on, now dressed in bear-skins, 
and with big masks of husks, which looked awful, and made the children 
and squaws scream with affright, and put something into the baskets they 
carried, that they should go away, but they never stayed long anywhere. 

On the ninth day it ended by those twenty restless men a.sgembling, 
and taking down the painted dogs with much ceremony and sleight of 
hand, passing into their inanimate bodies the sins and ill-doings of all 
present during the past year. Then they were publicly burned, and the 
smoke of all this evil passed away to Nau-wah-ne-u. 

Many a time after this did Pocahontas do the infant settlement 
good service, and it is pleasant to know that instead of drifting into a 
forest wigwam, she soon learned to love the tmth.s of Christianity, and 
married that good Puritan, John Rolfe, whose descendants still flourish 
in New England, proud, as well they may be, of their ancestor, " I ji 
lielle Sauvage," who, strange t-o say, visited England, where she was 
introduced to the Queen, who made much of her because of her loyal 
services, knowing that, as Captain Smith \sTote to her Majesty, " we owe the 
preHervation of the colony of Virginia, under God, to Princess Pocahunti 
now Madam Rebecca Rolfe." 
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" III Raleigli mark their every glory mixed. 
Raleigh — the acoiirge of Spain, whose heart witii all 
Tlie sage, the patriot, and the hero burned.'' — -T/iomsn 




liistory is more fullof strange pathetic romance than the history 
of Sir Walter. Every one knows it, from that ready velvet 
" eloke " to the sad days when, his glories all eclipsed, he 
patiently .lat in the little garden-house of the Tower making 
healing potions, or writing his famous work, sadly thinking 
of the old times when he had fought so hravely against the Spaniards, the 
iong detested foes of Knglimd, or of that strangely beautiful Virginia 
lie had discovered, and named after his own sovereign in England. 

Two very matter-of-fact things do we owe him, namely, potatoes aud 
tobacco ; for he it was that, noting how the red men smoked a certain 
kiiTid of dried leaf, seemingly enjoying themselves veiy much during the 
|>i-oces8, brought a good store of the weed with him to England, and also 
smoked it with edification ; only, instead of from a clay, he puffed from 
a. silver pipe, made expressly for his lordship. 

By-and-by others followed his example, tiiough many persons, instead 
oi clay or silver, used a pipe simply eonatructed out of a split walnut- 
sliell and a straw ; but it was a long time before such a luxury became 
general, or was even heard of in rustic places, which reminds us of the 
Well-known story told of Raleigh, when, in the first enjoyment of tliis 
iuxary, lighting a pipe while his new country servant had gone to the 
buttery to fetch him a tankard of ale. On his return the poor man was 
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horrified at finding his master enveloped in clouds of smoke. He 
instantly emptied the whole measure over his head, and flew down stairs 
for assistance, shouting loudly that Sir Walter was on fire, and calling, 
" Help !— help ! " 

Sir Walter was very fond of recommending his Virginian leaf, to 
which, as yet, a great many took exception. One day the queen, who 
liked to hear and speak about things that interested her courtiers, 
remarked lightly that " he might be very clever, but he could not tell 
her the weight of all the smoke he contrived to puff out of his pipe/' 
Baleigh declared the thing was easy. Upon which her Majesty 
instantly laid him a wager to the contrary — ^twenty angels in coins of the 
realm. 

" Tour grace shall judge," answered the courtier. In her presence he 
weighed a certain quantity of tobacco, and filling his capacious pipe-bowl, 
proceeded to smoke until it was all consumed, then he weighed the ashes 
that remained, and pointed out to her watchful majesty, that the difference 
indicated the weight of the smoke. As there was no denying the fact, 
Elisabeth laughingly paid her angels, remarking, in allusion to the 
alchemists of the day, that " she had heard of many who turned their 
gold into smoke, but never yet of one who could turn smoke into gold." 

So great a favourite with his queen did this once poor soldier become, 
that he, in time, owned a princely revenue. Castles, manors, lordships, 
monopolies, and palaces — so that he was enabled to vie in magnificence 
with the first nobles in the world. Yet she would never grant him the 
humblest office in Government ; some say because of his overbearing 
manner. He was ever bringing her petitions from those he thought 
unjustly treated. Once Elizabeth cried, impatiently, *' Sir Walter, when 
will you cease to be a beggar?" 

And he, with a low bow, said, " I will cease to be a beggar when your 
Majesty ceases to be a benefactor." 

All went weU till the queen — much given to jealousy of all handsome 
courtiers about her royal self — discovered that this particular one was in 
love with another Elizabeth, on which she committed them both to the 
Tower, that they might repent their disloyalty. But this courtier under- 
stood the royal lady well, and raved like a madman, declaring he must 
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see the queen — he could not live withoat her sweet presence, " whora he 
was wont to behold riding like Alexander, hunting like Diana, walking like 
Venus, the gentle wind blowing her fair hair about her pure cheeks like a 
nymph; sometimes sitting in the shade like a goddess, sometimes singing 
like an angel," and so on, well knowing it would all be reported, and theo^H 
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what conid such an angel (she was but sixty years old) dci but ord^^H 
lier captive knight's release, though for long he remained under aiici!.^^! 
cloud of displeasure, that he set saC for Trinidad, in hopes of findilij^^ 
treasure. This it was made him resolvi- nn visiting (iuiaua. the 
Fabled El-Dorado, the land of gold, the capital ut' wliich was descrilie^^ 
by the Spaniards as "one vast palace of Aladdin— a congeries of precioi^^H 
itones and precious metals, the vt-ry Opbir of the ancients." ^H 
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So Kaleigh sailed from Plymouth away to Trinidad, where he seized 
St. Joseph, but no treasure. Then he took to his boats and sailed hundreds 
of miles up the Oronoco, finding a fertile and beautiful country and strangi^ 
natives, but not much else, with the exception of some signs of a gold 
mine, which haunted him for years after, and finally tempted him on 
an expedition which sealed his fate. 

Shall I describe Raleigh as one of the handsomest men, at tliis tinie 
in his prime ? He was worth seeing. " A picturesque and dazzling figure, 
tall, tawny, splendid, with the bronze of tropical suns on his leonine 
cheeks; a bushy beard, a round moustache, and a ripple of curling hair, 
which it took his man Peter an hour to dress. Apparelled, as became 
such a figure, in scarf and band o£ the richest colour and costliest stuff ; 
in cap and plume worth a ransom ; in jacket powdered with gems ; his 
whole attire, from cap to shoe-strings, blazing with rubies and emeralds. 

A strange, stirrmg man, living in strangely stirring times, dis- 
tinguished for as many vices as virtues, now displaying magnanimity and 
generosity, now pride, vindictiveness, and cruelty ; yet were the eyes of 
all England turned upon him, admiringly always, pityingly sometimes, 
lovingly never, there being something in his temper which, however 
glorious his actions, rendered him unpopular — so .fay hist^u-ians. 

Such was the man that Scottish James, succeeding Elizabeth, tried 
for his life, and kept under sentence o£ death in the grim Tower of Loudon 
for long weary years, letting him loose now and tlien when he thought 
profit might accrue — his second voyage to Trinidad, for instance — then 
dragging him back to the dark prison wall, and at the end of fifteen years 
suddenly beheading the noble knight; a shameful deed to do most surely, es- 
pecially after freely allowing him to once more sail for Guiana, where, seeking 
for treasure, of which the king was to have one-fifth, though not sharing in 
the expense or risk of the expedition, Paleigh lost his eldest sou while bat- 
tling with the Spaniards. Then be was disappointed, not finding tlie gold 
and silver mines which had lured him hither, and last, because of a general 
mutiny of his crews he was obliged to return to Plymouth. Even then 
he might have escaped from England and the vengeance (tf his avaricious 
and unjust king, but Raleigh had given his word, and that bound him in 
honour to submit once more ; so home he came, to be loaded with con- 
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He was just and generous even then. Once when a peasant brought 
him one of the beautiful little ponies for which the province of Oland 
was famous, the child, before giving way to the delight he felt in owning 
80 charming a steed, drew out his own little purse, and, eagerly pouring 
its contents into the big palm of the surprised countryman, cried — 
"I cannot let you go away unrewarded. Indeed I cannot take this 
horse from you without giving you all the money I have." 

By-and-by he became such a renowned and bold soldier that the 
Pope dubbed him *' The New Alaric,'' fighting ever for what he considered 
the right. He was ambitious, but also pious, believing that God had 
manifestly chosen him to deliver an oppressed people. He had pro- 
claimed himself the bulwark of the persecuted Protestant faith, and well 
he fought in the cause. 

Once we read of the handsome young Swedish king riding with a gay 
train of officers and nobles into the old city of Nuremberg, when he was 
met by a long procession of nobles, the ladies of the city, all in their 
bravery, and the burghers glittering in golden chains, and gems. As he 
passed through the ancient streets thousands of spectators pressed to the 
windows, all hung with tapestry and banners, and shouted a welcome to 
the deliverer of German Protestantism. 

Arrived at the Senate House he was presented with four large cannon 
superbly mounted, two silver globes tilled with what the soldiers and 
chieftains of aU times have prized, namely, gold and silver ducats and 
guilders, besides six waggons piled high with oats and fish, and barrels of 
wine, for all which good things he thanked the givers courteously, yet 
declaring that beyond all these he would prize their steady holding fast 
to the true faith from which their enemies were seeking to divert them. 

"I have brought with me many valiant men, who, imitating my example, 
liave left wives, children, and parents, to endanger their lives, as I have 
ventured mine, in the defence of liberty and religion. Eemain immovable 
in your attachment to the cause you have adopted, and the good God, who 
has already loaded you with benefits, will grant you even higher favour ; 
your city will continue to flourish, your renown will spread far and 
wide, and we shall all exalt with blessing and praise the name of the great 
Grod " — wholesome advice from a 3^outhful warrior flushed with victory. 
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By-nnd*by the hero had to defend the old city from tlie famoi 
Wallenstein, who, this time, instead of fighting, declared he would defea 
tlie king by a "campaign of famine" — a terrible foe to combat, tnUy, when 
the enemy commands all tlie roads and passes. Soon the inhabitants, the_ 




peusiints, were all within clamouring for food ; without, too. there 
murmurs and complaints against the soldiers of Gustavus. " They rob us" 
sire; they are our worst enemies, for from them we cannot defend our- 
selves," wailed the poor, crowding about the camp of the king, who hwl 
come to protect them, but wliose followers were mostly lawless mercenaries. 
He could be stern and severe, as well as mild and gentle ; and, immnion* 
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ing his officers, he spoke hard and bitter words. " You and your men are 
paid for fighting," he cried, wrathfully, " while I, your leader, protest that 
on my honour, throughont this war, I have not enriched myself by so 
much as a pair of hoots. Wliat will be said of such soldiers ? " 

And as they stood, shamed, especially the German troops, he de- 
clared that neither rank nor birth should protect future marauders ; and as 
some of the commanders looked inclined to mutiny, he sternly hade them 
obey and beware. " If you dare to plunder these helpless citizens, I will 
have you cut down, even in Wallenstein's presence, having reason and 
Christianity on my side." They bowed obedience; but next day a 
lieutenant was hanged for pillaging ; then a soldier took away a peasant's 
cow, and the poor humble fellow being heard to remonstrate by the king, 
Gustavus at once seized the thief with his own hands, and summoned the 
executioner in haste. 

" Spare me, your majesty," cried the culprit, in boiTor; " you call ns 
your children ; spare me, your faithful soldier ! " 

" Friend," answered the king, grimly, " every soldier is ray child, yet 
it is better for one child to be punished than that the wrath of God should 
fall upon me and thee, and all of us, on account of thy sin and di.sloyalty." 
And punished he was in the sight of all. After that there was safety for 
the poor Nurembei^ folk, because of this leader's firmness. 

When last we see our " Lion," he is arraying for the field of Lutzen. 
He will wear no heavy cuirass. "The Lord Himself is my sufficient defence," 
he remarks, yet he puts on a vest of elk-skin, said to be proof against sword- 
thrusts. Then he listens devoutly to a solemn service, performed by the 
chaplains of the several regiments in the darkness of a foggy dawn, only 
lighted by the flames of a burning village — a brand of fire lighted by 
Wallenstein; the drums and trumpets burst forthwith Luther's hymn, 
" Our God is a Strong Tower," in which every .soldier present joins with 
heart and voice, as they do in the " Christ our Saviour," wbich Gusta\iis 
has himself composed. Suddenly the fog rolls away, and the sunshine 
streams on the opposing armies — fierce masses of living valour, standing 
face to fiice, and eager for the foe. 

" Forward," cried the king; and forward he rushed — so forward that his 
tall form was visible to all ; and ere long he fell. His page would 
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fain have helped him muuiit, but it was too late ; the enemy was i 
them. 

"Who art thou?" cried they, crowding about the fallen man. 
name and quality— speak ! " 

He looked up, and said in a luud, clear voice, " I am the King of 
Sweden, and thus I seal with my blood the liberty and religion of the 
German nation ! " and then he fell back dying. 

Not long before he had left his one little daughter to the care of I 
councillors and the States. She was now hut six years old, but the^ 
placed her on her father's seat, and kneeling, one by one, those brave and 
bearded townsmen kissed the weak little hand, and proclaimed her and 
owned her. Right royally did the soldier's young daughter pass throagj 
the ordeal, and right proudly did she listen to the shout " Hail to ■ 
'King' Christina of Sweden! Hail to the daughter of Gustavi 
Adolphus ! " 

The orphan princess developed into a strangely hard and unwomanl^ 
woman; and who could wonder? Born, as she loved to vaunt, amid 
shouts of triumph, and cradled amidst palms and laurels in the arms of 
her playmates — \-ictory and fortune. As a tiny baby she had crowed i 
clapped her hands at the blare of trumpets and roar of cannon. Her fathi 
had promised to take her by his side to battle : " But, to my misfortune* 
death prevented him keeping his word, and me from sen-ing an apprentice- 
ship under so complete a master ! " cried this strange princess, who dis- 
dained womankind, and loved to learn all the accomplishment'* of men. 
She laughed loudly and swore roundly, and bustled about so industriously, 
that she was the despair of those around her. She soon mastered Latin, 
Greek, and all the modem languages, mathematics, history, and divinity, 
80 it is easy to imagine that the girl-queen of Sweden was looked upon as 
a prodigy of learning, and immensely popular with her subjects, who lovc-d 
to hear how, after endowing universities and academies, she compelle*! 
grave philosophers to play shuttlecock with her, and caused two eminent 
scholars to pirouette before her in a Greek dance ! An enigma to tin- 
end was " King" Christina, who, no one ever understood why or wherefore, 
suddenly abdicated the crown that had been made so glorious by her father, 
"the Lion of the North." 
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1 E troubles began when James I. was kiDg, mid tlie laws 
cnndemned every one to fine, imprisonment, or open penance, 
ii' they listened to sermons preached by any but the clergymen 
; . . ' 'if the eatablished Church of England. OF course this did not 
please many good folks, who considered that they ought to be 
allowed to listen and to do as they thought best in such a matter, and 
after raueh trouble and discussion, decided they would gu away and live 
in another country altogether ; but a royal order was issued, and every- - 
body was forbidden to leave England without a signed permission, 

Tbis made the men only more determined. They wouhl go — even to 
Holland, if possible, that being the only place open to " Protestant Dis- 
senters,'' as they were called. Yet many timid folks drew back, saying, " What 
can we poor farmers do in Holland, which is a manufacturing country? 
We shall be starved ; and our dear children — what will become of them ?" 
However, when they found that a shipmaster agreed to be ready with his 
vessel on the Lincolnshire coast, many of the inhabitants of the village 
of Scroby stole away in defiance of the law — stole off' at night, just as 
though they were thieves, and travelled seventy weary miles, in chill. 
early winter, some riding on their farm-horses, with their wives on pilHons 
behind and their little children clasped close in front; others tramped 
bravely a-foot, with their goods strapped on pack-horses, Tlie roads 
were detestable, and every one was almost tired to death before they 
caught sight of the sea, looking grey and dull across the long line of sand. 
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Then, poor things, came the worst trouble, for the shipowner was a 
traitor. He let them embark their few possessions, and gave the fugitives 
Dp to the officers of the law, who carried them off to prison, after which 
they had to struggle home penniless, but yet not quite disheartened ; for 
later on they tried again, and yet again, to escape from England. 

I cannot tell all their failures — watched, and hounded, and persecuted. 
Some of these men of Scroby did at last get away on a Dutch vessel. 
Then a dreadful storm arose, and for seven days they were tossed hither 
and thither. At last the sailors cried despairingly, " We are lost ! " 
but the pilgrims cried still louder, "Yet, Lord, Thou canst save!" and 
save He did. When all who knew of that vessel had given her up, she 
sailed, with torn canvas and woefully battered timbers, into harbour at 
Amsterdam, and there the poor folk drew the breath of thankfulness and 
freedom. 

Many others managed in time to join the Httle band that for twelve 
years remained at Leyden, getting a living as best they could, in factories 
and at looms; and no one can say how the long hours and close confine- 
ment told on these sturdy farmers and field labourers ; yet they held their 
decorous ser^'ices, and went their way bravely, though the manners and 
customs of the city people offended the English Puritans sorely, but they 
hoped that all this time it was becoming more possible to reach America. 
The coast had been explored by many navigators; attempts had been made 
to found colonies ; but all had hitherto failed, and most fearful tales had 
come to the eager ears of terrified listeners. The natives were represented 
U'fierce savages, who exercised all sorts of fiendish cruelties ou any white 
men they captured, and would certainly exterminate a helpless band like 
this of the men of Leyden, their women and children. 

However, through difficulties innumerable, and iiardships that it would 
take too long to make you understand, they won their way, buying a small 
Dntch craft, the Speedwell, and hiring the M(i0ower — the captiiin and 
company of the Speedwell to remain one year on the American coast, the 
Mayflower to return when the colonists had found a place to live in. 

But all could not go as yet, and there followed a sad, sad parting — 
husbands and wives, fathers and children, new friends and old, stood 
sobbing and sighing on that bright July morning. They had spent the 
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night in prayer ; and with the dawn they said a final adieu, and embarked 
on the Speedwell. The rope was cast off, the sails filled, and away sped 
the vessel, bearing the germ of a mighty nation — the founders of a new 
empire. Away it sped down the Maas, across the North Sea, and on to 
Southampton, where lay the Mayflower, and whence they sailed on August 
15th, 1620. 

But they were delayed by the treachery of the Speedwell's captain, who 
put back, and now refiised to cross the ocean, so that the two companies 
of pilgrims had to crowd on board the Mn^flower. One hundred and one 
passengers at length sailed away " for good" from Plymouth Harbour, the 
last place in England they were to tread, carrying its name with them to 
the first land they should call their own, on that venture so far away. 
They had sailed in the summer sunshine ; it was now the 19th of 
November when there suddenly arose a joyous cry of " Land ! " they were, 
however, quite out of their reckonings. Tlie captain had been bribed to 
take them far beyond Virginia, and out of the jurisdiction of any Govern- 
ment. But making the best of their apparent ill fortune, they here signed 
a covenant, adopting that system of self-government upon wliich the 
American government is based, even before one foot had touched the 
unknown land oE their adoption. For there were a few of the pilgrims, not 
those of Leyden, but those who had joined at Pljnnouth. who were tain 
to repudiate their obligations to the company at large, and to set up for 
themselves. To prevent this mischievous arrangement, a meeting was held 
before the ship came to anchor, and an agreement signed by the heads of 
families and all unmarried adventurers, which is so singular and interesting 
a document, that I think it is worthy of a place here : — _m 



" Iti tlie name of Gwt, Amen. We wliose names are vndpr written, the loyall subiect* 
of our drtttil Soverainc Lonl King lames, \iy the grace of t!od of Great Britaiiir, Fmw*i, and 
Ireland, King Defenderof the faitL . . . Having viidertaken for the glory of Ckxl, and 
advancement of Christian Faitli, and honour of our King and Country, a royage to plant th« 
first Colony in the Northeme parts of VIRCINIA, doe hj these presents aoleiimly Mnd 
mutually ijt tlie preBeii(% of Goil and of one another, covenant and combine our selves 
together into a civil body poUtike, fur our better ordering and preservation, and furthereuce 
of the ends uforesaid, and by vertue hereof do enact, constitute, and frame such iiist and 
equall Lawes, Ordinances, acts, conatitutions, offices, from time to time as shall bo thoiigfat 
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most meet and convenient, for the genci-all gooJ of the Colony ; vnto which we pi-omise all 
due subniission and obedient. 

" In witnesse wbereof we Lave bere-vndt'r subscribed our names, Cape Cod, 1 1 of 
November in the yeare of the migne of our soveraigne Lord King TAMK S of Eiiijluiid, 
Frunce, and Ireland 18 and of Scotland 51, Anno Domini 1620," 




On Sunday, the 20th of December, IfiiJO, some of the pilgrims landed, 
and kept their first Sabbath on American soil. The next day the rest 
landed on New Plymouth Rock, one explorer noting : — 

" On Miinday we sounded the Harbour, and found it a very good 
harbour for our shipping. We marched also into the land, and found 
divers corn-fields and little running brookes — a place very good for situation. 
So we returned to our ship againc with good newes to the rest of our 
people, wliicli did much comfort their hearts ; " and sorely they needed good 
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newes of some sort. Though meanwhile another comfort had come — averj 
wee one — a tiny rosebud baby, and they called her Peregrine "White. 

I have just spa«e left to give you a specimen of the first rhyme written 
by a very early father poet in the new country. It is dated 1030, and ^ 
there are several more verses in the same rough strain, 

" Tlie plfice where we live is ii witderiiess wooil, 
Where grass Ja much wanting that's fruitful anil gnod. 
Our mountaius and hills, and our valleys below, 
Being commouly covered with ice and with snow ; 
And when the north-west wind with violence hlows. 
Then every man pulls his cap over his nose. 
But if auy's fio hardy. Hud will it wiihstand, 
He forfeits a finger, & foot, or a haml, 



' If fresh meat be wanting to till up uui- dish. 
We have camits, and pumpkins, and turnips, and fiah; 
And is there a mind for a delicate diah. 
We repair to the dam-banks, and there we catch fish. 
'SVesui of pottage and puddings, and custard and pies, 
Our pumpkins and jiarsnips are common supplies. 
We have pumpkins at morning and pumiikins tit noon. 
If it was not for ]>umpkius we should Iw undone." 
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CHARLES, THE KING. 
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? fair and smiling picture of royalty — " Youth on the prow and 
pleasure at the helm." How promising and happy seemed 
the days in store for that handsome, but grave king, and his 
bright queen, as, surrounded by their children, Charles and 
James, and bonnie little Elizabeth, they spent the summer 
morning on the silvery Thames, where waving sprays hung 
green and fresh overhead, and \vhere the stately white swans came 
floating by — floating double, swan and shadow. A sweet home picture 
— a happy royal family. But turn over a few pages of history and see 
low all is changed. 

Hugh Peters, the celebrated Independent divine, preached before 
the Parliament at old St. Margaret's Church his text — "' Bind your king in 
chains, and your nobles in fetters of iron." " The Rump," as they 
"vere unceremoniously termed by some, ordered a sergeant-at-arms to ride 
"to Westminster Hall, and proclaim that the trial of King Charles of 
^England was to begin on the 20th of January, 1G4!>, and hither the king 
liad come, the prisoner of his o^vn subjects. Never could he have 
telieved London could have assumed such an aspect ; every street, every 
passage, was guarded by stem-faced soldiers, who muttered, " Justice on 
the tyrant," as they kept back a sullen, yet excited, multitude. 

Within the hall of Westminster, on benches rising one above the 
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other, sat the seventy judges. In the centre, on a high chair, was their 
President, Bradshaw, robed in black, and wearing a high-crowned hat. 
In front of him was a table, on which lay the mace and sword of justice, 
and on the other side of which was a chair for the discrowned king — a 
king who looked sternly at all there, and all looked back dark defiance. 
Then gazing round, he saw armed soldiers everywhere, even packed close 
on leads and windows, where they had been posted to protect the judges. 
Behind a barrier drawn across the hall there crowded a dense mass of 
anxious, excited, watchful people; aI>ove all, a gallery crowded with 
ladies, sitting astonished at what was passing before their eyes. 

Then began a strange trial, before a tribunal which the accused 
altogether refused to acknowledge as such, asking where were the peers 
who alone, by an ancient maxim of the constitution, could sit in judgment 
on a peer. At the end of seven days a decree of death was passed, and 
Bradshaw rose to say solemnly, " The sentence now published Is the act, 
sentence, judgment, and resolution of the whole court." Upon which the 
seventy sitting behind also rose, as if to confirm his words ; and the king, 
too, stood up, smiting and placid — no Stuart had ever yet paled before 
death — and would fain have spoken, but at a word from Bradshaw the 
armed guard advanced and surrounded their prisoner, who in three days 
was doomed to perish by the headsman's hands. 

The warrant for his execution, which is now in the Bodleian Library, 
I believe, was made out, and given to the commander of the troops to be 
employed on the dread occasion, being signed by fifty-nine of the members. 
It is a strange document, of which, perhaps, an exact copy will interest you. 

"At the High Court of Justice for the Tryiuge fttid Judginge off Charles Stewart, King of 
England. January xxLx., Anno Dom., Ki-lS. 
WLereas Charles ijtewart, Kiii^ of England, is and staniktU convicted, attaynted, and 
condemned of High Treason and other high Crimea, and Sentence upon Saturday last was 
pronounced upon him by this Court to be put to death by the severinge of his head from hia 
body, of which Sentence execution yet reniayneth to be done. These are therefore to will 
and reijuire you to see the said Sentence executed in the open Btreets before Whitehall upon 
the morrow, being the thirtieth day of this instante month olf January, l^tween the hours 
of ten in the moriunge and live iu the afternoone of the same day, with full effect. And 
for aoe doing this shall be yom- sufficient warrant. And these are to require all officers and 
souldiers, and other the good ])eop1e of this Nation of England, to be asistynge nato ycu in 
this Ser^-ice. Given under our Hands and SetUes." 
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So said, so done, and on the day after his execution his statue at the 
Eoyal Exchange was flung down, and on its pedestal was inscribed, " The 
tyrant is gone : the last of the kings," and many rejoiced loudly thereat. 

Once more, in the old Palace of St. James, Charles the First prepared 
to meet his evil fate witli all resolution and dignity. He only asked to 




see the two children who were still in England, and for the ministrations 
of JuxoD, Bishop of London, who attended him to the last. 

There was little time for shrift and parting ; only ou the night 
before his execution could the young Princes.s Elizabeth and the young 
Duke of Gloucester be brought to him. Bitter were the tears they wept, 
knowing that to-morrow they would be oq)lians in a world they hail 
already found could be hard, and cold, and cruel : that to-morrow their 
kind and gentle father was to be led to the scaffold, like felons and traitoTS 
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they bad heard and read of. Oh ! it was too dreadful ; and it seemed 
their poor hearts must break as they knelt before him for a last blessing. 

But the king — all a king then — lifted them up tenderly, and kissing' 
each damp young cheek, drew Elizabeth on to his knee, and begged 
of her to listen, and try to miderstand what he had to say at this solemn 
hour ; and the little girl of twelve hushed her cries, and tried hard to 
compose herself, and obey the grave, low voice speaking to her for the last 
time. 

"Sweetheart," it was saying, "I desire you to tell your brother 
James that he must no longer regard Charles as his elder brother, but 
as his sovereign. It is my dying wish that you should love one another, 
and forgive your father's enemies. Do not grieve for me, for I die for the 
laws and liberty of the land, and for the maintenance of the Protestant 
religion. Tell your mother that my thoughts have never strayed from 
her, and that my love has survived to the last. Convey my blessing to 
your brother and sister," and he paused to look into the soft eyes. 

" I will," said the little girl, weeping now, so that he thought she 
scarce understood for tears. 

" But I fear you will foi^et," said he, stroking iier dishevelled hair 
tenderly, as she sobbed with her head against his loWng heart. 

" No, no ; I shall never forget while I live." Poor child! thatwasnot 
to be for many years. 

All this time the little duke was looking at them with big, tear- 
troubled blue eyes, when his father drew him also closer to his knee. 

"And thou, sweetheart, they will cut o£E thy father's head; but 
mark what I say : they will cut off my head, and perhaps make thee a 
king. Thou must not be made a king as long as thy brothers Charles and 
James are alive, for they will cut off thy brothers' heads when they catch 
them, and cut off thy head at last ; therefore I charge thee not to be 
made a king by them," and the little fellow flung himself closer to his 
father's breast, saying — " I will be torn to pieces first." Put in that plain 
manner, there was no chance that he should misunderstand or forget his 
promise in the years to come. 

The tender father then gave them the few jewels that he wore, the 
last blessing and fond kiss, and they passed from his sight, never, never 
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more to meet on earth. The boy duke was afterwards sent to the uni- 
versity at Heidelberg ; Elizabeth faded away in the little chamber we look 
at with such melancholy interest at Carisbrook. As to the doomed king, 
a message soon came that it was time he should start for Whitehall, and 
then he at once, with Bishop Juxon by his side, took his way through the 
gardens and into the park, where a guard awaited to escort him to the 
death. It was a chilly January morning, and he strode along looking brave 
and cheery, bidding the guard to march apace, as pleasantly as though 
the errand had been of the happiest nature ; truly, as be remarked to the 
sorrowing Bishop, be went to strive for a heavenly crown, experiencing 
less solicitude than when encour^ng his soldiers to fight for an 
earthly diadem. 

However opinions may differ as to Charles's conduct as a king, we must 
admire his steadfastness in those last hours, when, as Andrew Marvel, the 
friend and admirer of the Protector, in his Ode to Cromwell, wrote of the 
Monarch ol" England : — 

"He uotliing comuioii did nor tiieaii 
After that uieDiorable scene ; 
But witli hia keener eye 



Nor Cftjled tile gods, with \'iilgat' spit«, 
To vindicate his belple«s light ; 

Bnt Itowed his comely head 

Down as upon a bed." 





whose opinions iind masini 
lew him well said : — 

" This great prelate had the good humour of a gentleman, 
the eloquence of an orator, the fancy of a poet, the aeuteness 
of a schoolman, the profundities of a philosopher, the wisdom of a counsellor, 
the sagacity of a prophet, the reason of an angel, and the piety of a saint. 
He had devotion enough for a cloister, learning enough for a university, 
and wit enough for a college of virtuosi." 

Fair words, fairly spoken. I wonder what the parents of the " great 
prelate " would have tliought could they liave known of them when they 
were nursing him in tlieir poor home ? For Jeremy's father was only a 
humble barber, living at the sign of the " Wrestlers," in an out-of-the- 
way court in the tall shadow of St. Andrew's Church, Cambridge ; but 
was, as his son afterwards proudly acknowledged, " reasonably learned," 
and himself able to ground his children in grammar and mathematics, 
which seems strange in one keeping a barber's shop ; but then, the father 
came of gentle people, and had been well-to-do in his youth. 

A barber's shop in those days was quite a different place from what 
it is now. Men of all conditions met there to gossip of the news, and 
not of the latest, seeing there were no newspapers, no magazines, nor other 
means of obtaining news, except by hearsay ; but there was plenty of that 
in a university town, and no doubt little "Jeremie" picked up a good 
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deal concerning the doings of the citizens and the fashion;! oE the court of 
King James, and learned how his excellent grace was overruled in most 
things by the Duke of Buckingham and " Babie," as he called the tall. 




handsome Prince Cliarles ; and how that instead of worsted hose, cotton, 
and even silk, stockings were coming into general use : such was the 
extravagance of the gallants of the town ; and then some one might qui 
the water-poet's last skit on spendthrifts, who dissipated 
" A funii in shoe-rtrings edged witli gold, 

Anil HfwngltKl gnrters worlli a LYipytiold ; 

A hose fuid doiililet whicli a lordship cost ; 

A gnndy cloak three mansions' price almost ; 

A beavor liand and feather on the hcvul. 

Priced Ht tile uhurcL's tythe, the poor inmi's hnud " 
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The ladies, too, came in for remarks, no doubt. Their huge farthing- 
dales and double ruffs, stiffened with yellow starch, like those of gentle- 
men ; their puffs, dressing valeatoes, fusles, pantlets, frizlets, bandlets, 
fillets, amulets : in fact, so many " lets," that seven pedlars' shops — nay, all 
Stourbridge Fair — would scarcely furnish one dame — a ship being sooner 
rigged than a gentlewoman made ready, so at least gossip said. 

And then, maybe, the customer, taking up the lute, ready for those 
who had to wait their turn for shaving, would twang a new political 
ballad or tender air, until busy Nathaniel was ready to attend to him ; or 
ask a few questions of the pretty little " Jeremie" trotting about the shop, 
and smile to hear he already went to dame-school, though only four years 
old, and could read his criss cross now on the horn-book. As years pa.ssed 
by, lie read to such purpose, that he made his way into Caius College, being 
B.A. and M.A,, and ordained a clergyman before he was twenty-one. 
Then he came to London, and lectured at Paule's, where, we are tolti, 
" tlie devout, becau.se of his beautiful face, melodious voice, and grave 
earnestness of manner, took him for some young angel newly descended 
from visions of glory." Archbishop Laud, hearing of this Cambridge 
prodigy, called for him to Lambeth Palace, and was so gratified with the 
youth's modest zeal and learning, that, fearing he might be spoiled by 
adulation, he sent him to Oxford, that he might continue longer to study 
divinity, until he was appointed vicar of Uppington and chaplain to 
the king, in which charact^?r he by-and-by joined the army. 

Not " Babie " now, but King Charles I., and a very anxious and 
troubled monarch, much needing good advice and consolation, because of 
the ill seed sown before his time. " Oh ! evil was the root, and bitter was 
the fruit," and of little effect the standard he set up so bravely at 
Nottingham, even though his nobles pressed about it so readily. 

We read how just before the battle commenced, Sir Philip 
Warwick knelt and made a most excellent, pious and soldierly prayer, for 
he lifted up his eyes and hands to heaven, crying, " Lord, Thou knowest 
how brave 1 must be this day ; if I forget Thee, do not Thou forget me," at 
which he rose up crying — " March on, boys ! and away to the field." 

Let me remind you that this grave and handsome lord of England, 
this serious young king, patron of the fine arts, and enemy in deed 
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and in word to wTOug and riot of every kind, had imbibed from his father, 
iu earliest childhood, a thoroagh belief in the divine right of kings, and of 
their accountability to God alone for the discbarge of the many duties of 
their high office. Any attempt to limit his authority Charles naturally 
regarded as rebellion, and he held that any concessions or promises extorted 
from a monarch were revocable. In the hour of greatest peril he gave 
highest command to the Princes Rupert — some called him Robber Rupert — 
and Mauricf, two rude imperious soldiers of fortune, because they were of 
royal blood, and so offended loyal and gallant subjects who were venturing 
life and fortune in his cause, and shared the opinion that an Englishman's 
word should not be held sacred simply because that Ea_glishman was an 
anointed king, and so held himself unaccountable to the ordinary laws of 
honour, in as far as truth went. Strange times when brother's band was 
raised against brother, and friend's against friend ; a bitter terrible time, 
when one party could find no terms opprobrious enough to apply to 
the other, when by " honest men " each side meant only its own adherents, 
and stigmatised the others as Rebels and rogues. Roundheads and malig- 
nants, the Godly and the ill-affected. Plenty of work for men like Taylor 
in the royal camp no doubt, if, as we are apt to believe, the Cavaliers 
were all too heedless in such matters as prayer, the more so as they considered 
their opponents to be mere formalists, and must needs fly to extremes. 

But it is not of this I have to tell now, except in so far that it accounts 
for our preacher's warlike surroundings. Strange to see the Bible, with 
its doctrine of peace on eartli, resting on yon cannon; strange to see all 
those becurled cavaliers so intent on the words of that one earnest man, 
whose business is to wage a higher, hoUer warfare than they are preparing 
for on the morrow, even though on their waving banner is inscribed " Give 
unto Ca-sar his due." 

From one red field to another he followed his king, from Newbury to 
Naseby; finally, at the siege of Cardigan Castle our chaplain was taken 
prisoner, and locked up in Oxford. So ended bis army service, which one 
must believe to have been very uncongenial to such a mind. 

Of course, the Roundheads being all in the ascendant, Jeremy 
Taylor was now neither chaplain nor vicar, and had to begin the world 
anew ; but he did it cheerily, starting a school in the village of Llanvigan- 
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ghangel — I need hardly add what part of England that is in — and here 
he married and lived peacefully, teaching many young men who knew of 
his fjreat learning ; and here he wrote good books, such as stirred the 
inmost hearts of our fathers. A happy exchange from the liurry and 
danger, the wounded men and the sighs of the dying, to the song of the 
blythe lark and the drip of the waterfall. Once he wrote to a friend who 
bemoaned liis altered estate : — 

" Truly I have fallen into the hands of sequestrators, who have taken 
all from me. What now ? let me look about. They have left me sun 
and moon, fire and water, a loving wife, and many friends to pity me and 
some to relieve me. I can still discourse, and unless I list, they have not 
taken away my morning discourse or my cheerful spirits. I eat and 
drink; I read and meditate; I can walk in my neighbours' pleasant fields, 
and see a variety of natural beauties ; and he that hath so many causes for 
joy and so great, is very much in love with sorrow and peevishness who 
loses all these pleasures, and chooses to sit down on his little handful 
of thorns. Bnt," quaintly added the old divine, "in our health and clearer 
days it is easy to talk of putting trust in flod, — we readily trust Him for 
life when we are in health, for provisions when we have fair revenues, and 
for deliverance when we are newly escaped ; but let us come to sit upon 
the margent of our grave, and let a tjTant lean hard upon our fortime, and 
dwell upon our wrong ; let the storm arise, and the keels toss till the 
cordage crack, or that all our hopes bulge under us, and descend into the 
hollowness of sad misfortunes ; then can you believe when you neither hear, 
nor see, nor feel anything but objections ? This is the proper work of 
sickness. Faith is then brought into the theatre, and so exercised, that if 
it abides hut to the end of the contention we may see that work of faith 
which God will hugely crown." 




'THE LADY OF CHRIST'S COLLEGE." 



"Tlirce poets, in thi-ee dbtaut ages born, — 
Greece, Italy, and England did adorn. 
Tlie firat in loftiness of thought surpass'd ; 
The next in majesty ; in both the last 
The force of nature could no further go. 
To muke a third she joined the former two." — Dn/den. 



KIhE Lady of Christ's College :" so the London scrivener's handsome 
imfo son, with his long waving fair hair and soft grey eyes, was, 
'■ ' not unkindly, termed at Cambridge, in those early days when 
he first studied Latin or wandered under the shady avenues of 
elms, composing sonnets, and thinking out .gay masques and 
poetical fancies and conceits, which by-and-by the world was to hear of 
as " Comus," " Lycidas," " L'Allegro," and many other compositions, that 
it still delights ia. 

No wonder his fellows were proud of their gifted " lady," so pleasant 
in every way, that, one of them describing him, quaintly says: — "His 
Iiarmonicall and ingeniose soul did lodge in a beautiful and well-propor- 
'tioned body." A few years after this, when he visited Borne, where* 
because of his learning, his Latin poems, and his Italian sonnets, he was 
right well received, Manso, the learned patron of Tasso, wrote of the 
liandsome young English Protestant a couplet, reminding us of Pope 
Gregory's saying, concerning the captives of the market-place : — 

"Were thy faith like thy person, mind, and merit, 
An angel — not an Angle — thou hadst lieen." 
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However pleasant such honeyed words, they never had undue 
importance over his great mind. One always thinks pitifully of *' blind 
Milton," and yet those of his time tell us that this terrible misfortune, 
which befell him in mid-life, only caused his natural cheerfulness and 
energy to shine forth with redoubled lustre. To one who was heartless 
enough to taunt him with it in his old age, he cahnly replied : — 

" It is not miserable to be blind. He onl)^ is miserable who cannot 
acquiesce in his blindness with fortitude ; and why should I repine at a 
calamity which every man's mind ought to be so prepared and disciplined 
as to be able to undergo with patience? — a calamity to which every man, 
by the condition of his nature, is' liable, and w^hich I know to have been 
the lot of some of the greatest and best of my species ;" and his daily life 
showed that his spoken resignation was heartfelt, having as Johnson puts 
it, " the usual concomitant of great abilities — a lofty and steady confidence 
in himself." No wonder that the '* Protector " was glad to engage such a 
learned and apt man in the service of the Commonwealth. 

As Cromwell's Latin secretary, Milton continued in his lodgings at 
Whitehall until the Eestoration, to dictate the foreign correspondence, 
and took an active share in a foreign policy which, however we judge 
between "Royalist" and "Roundhead,'' no man denies helped to elevate 
England amongst the nations. It is said that when a state treaty was 
delayed, and the delay accounted for by the fact of Milton's illness, the 
foreigners, much provoked, declared " that only one man in England could 
write Latin, and that one was blind." 

Years passed honourably for the country, yet the man who could direct 
that troubled vessel of the state with dignity and great honour grew 
unhappy. One conspiracy and another kept him in continual peril and 
unrest. Pamphlets — especially one, called " Killing no Murder," in which 
the writer cried, " Shall we who would not suffer the lion to invade 
us tamely suffer ourselves to be devoured by the wolf?" — were read and 
passed from hand to hand. The Protector grew suspicious of all about 
him, yet Milton he trusted from first to last. 

But Cromwell passed away, and as the grip of his strong hand relaxed 
there were signs of a change in the times. The blind poet wrote an eloquent 
appeal against abandoning '* this goodly tower of a Commonwealth w^hich 
i2 
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Wi" have begun to build:" but all such warnings were in vain. Charlefl 
tlu' Wanderer, returned amid such rapturous shouts of Io^mI welcome 
tliat he could nnt help pondering why he had not been sooner recalled, 
and loud and merry were his gay courtiers, with their waving feathers an4 
curled love-locks, but sad and silent the sober Puritans, who foresaw tl 
dark clouds were about them and theirs, nor were they mistaken. 

I need not tell how the Latin secretarj', who so boldly stated his vie 
had to hide now^ — hide for bare life. Fortunately he had many friem 
who concealed him as best they could, though at peril of fine and imprisoi 
ment, until one had a brilliant inspiration, and they went about mourning 
his sudden death; and lest the vindictive Royalista shoiild doubt, they 
assembled in mournful procession, and followed his empty coffin to tl 
grave— a fact of which King Charles becoming aware long years afterwai 
laughed aloud, saying, " He had shown good policy in escaping death 
a seasonable show of dying." Yet to prove the feeling of the time, 
this funeral did not stay the proclamation for Milton's arrest as a tniij 
and two of his best books were publicly burnt by the haoj 
N'erily, it would have gone ill with Cromwell's blind secretary had 
fallen into the clutches of the enemy, who were busy wreaking 
vengeance on the bones of Cromwell, his counsellors, and even 
venerable mother. 

The storm blew over, to be followed by a long spell of persecuti< 
poverty, and neglect. Yet the time came when the king discovered 
among all the needy adveuturei-s and time-servers his own folly had 
about the throne, there were none to keep up its dignity as of old ; tl 
with more of royal placability than might have been expected, he souglil 
out the blind Republican, now living in a poor house in Bunhill Fields, 
and, passing over the head of many an ex[>ectant eager cavalier, made oflR; 
of his long forfeited and yet vacant and honourable and well-paid pul 
office of Latin secretaryship, never doubting Milton's glad acceptance. 
Doubtless he was poor and strugglingand persecuted, but then, he 
true at heart, and could not serve a Government he scorned and had done 
his best to subvert. His answer must be " No." No ! Eiisy word for him 
to say, but hard for his wife to hear. " Yes " meant ease and affluence 
for him and his. He must say *' Yes." She begged, she implored. 



'^ 




she wept. He loved Let, and felt the temptatiun ; hut he cnly shook 
his^head and answered her apjieals with a gentle excuse, sa^-ing : — 

" Ah ! my dear, you are like most other females. You would be a lady 
and ride in a coach; my aim is to live and die an honest man," 

And 80 he did, but a poor man too, who, through many difficulties 
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vvmtc tliat wonderful " Paradise Lost " which immortalised 
iilthoufjli lie only received five pounds for it. It occupied li 
years, being ended in e\'il days, when lie was "in darkness, and with dangers 

compassed round." Every one knows the poem met with scant attention 

fur a long time ; the light readers of the day cared not to start no serious 
suhject, and the very name of Milton was distasteful to others, who coi 
sidcring him but a blind Republican and regicide, cared not to patronise h 
work, nor believed in its merits. 

An amusing little anecdote concerning one of the early issues is wort 
mentioning. It was told in that fashionable coffee-bouse, the (irecian, lioi 
as that clever reprobate. Lord Buckhurst, was idling about witli Fleetwooc 
in the booksellers', "at the sign of the Aagel, in Little Britain," he hi 
taki'n up a copy of the new epic, and dipping in it had soon become i 
absorbed and charmed, that his friend could scarce get him away. As I 
departed, the dealer followed bowing, and begging his lordship to recor 
mend the b.)ok, if be should still think it worthy, to other noble lords u3 
ladies, as he, the book.seller, had bought up the whole of the publishw 
store, and would gladly dispose of it. Buckhurst thought it so wortl^ 
that after reading and re-reading it, he sent his copy to Dryden, the cril 
of the day, who was so struck with the poem, that In- declared entlmsiasl 
cally. " This man cuts us all out, and the ancients too ; " and nothtl 
would satisfy him till he had visited the poet. 

A good many pictuivs, besides the one we have here, have been paintc 
rrpresenting blind Milton's three daughti-rs writing as their father l-oi 
)>i)sed, A touching subject enough, but the truth is neither Anoe, Mai 
nor Deborah at alt enjoyed the task, nor did it with any willingneffi ; l| 
indeed, as his nephew urges : " Heading from Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Frriifl 
or Italian books, without understanding one word of them, must needs be 
trial of patience almost beyond endurance. But it was endured by the two 
youngest for a long time, yet the irksomeness of this employment could mtt 
be concealed, and they broke out more and more, until at length they were 
all sent out to learn some curious and ingenious sorts of manufacture that 
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IN TROUBLED TIMES. 



Lord it belongs not to luy care, 

Whetlier I die or live ; 
To love and serve Tliee is my share, 

And this Thy grace must give. 
If life be long, I will be glad, 

Tliat I may long ol)ey ; 
If short, yet why should I l)e sad 

That here I cannot stay ? — /?. Baxter. 





jN the village where I lived, the reader read the Common Prayer 
briefly, and the rest of the day, even till dark night almost, 
except eating-time, was spent in dancing imder a maypole and a 
great tree, not far from my father's door, where all the town did 
meet together, and though one of my father's own tenants was the 
piper, he could not restrain him nor break the sport, so that we 
could not read the Scriptures in our family without the greatest 
disturbance of the tabor and pipe and noise in the street. Many times 
my mind was inclined to be among them, and sometimes I broke loose from 
conscience and joined with them, and the more I did it the more I was 
inclined to do it. But when I heard them call my father " Puritan," it 
did much to cure me of keeping Sunday in accordance with King James's 
own Book of Sports; this proclamation, which was ordered to be read out in 
churches, advised dancing, leaping, Whitsun ales, and morris dances." 

This is an extract from an old page written more than two hundred 
and seventy years ago by a boy who, as we see, was eager and anxious to 
lead a godly life, and kept a kind of diary in which he wrote down his 
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faults and failings. They were many, he says, but he had, as we see, a 
good and reverend father, who by example and advice helped him to tread 
the right road. He was a sober, strict, and stern man, at whom the 
country neighbours pointed the finger of scorn, crying " Puritan, Puritan ! " 

When the boy wa.s about fifteen he tells us how " a poor man in the 
town '' lent him an old torn book called " Bunny's lt«solutions," which 
made him begin to think with seriousness of heart, and how a pedlar at 
the door brought sometimes rude ballads and sometimes good books ; a 
servant did further help to inform him with a tract on " the Governance of 
the Tongue." So much good did he glean from the few and far shabby 
books that came to a country home of that period, that he was, in after life, 
never wearied of recommending such reading to youth, and himself 
composed, for their edification, many likely works, which he gave to those 
that would read them. "When minister at Kidderminster, he says of his 
success among the young : — - 

" Another furtherance of my work was the writings which I wrote 
and gave away among thera^-some small books. I gave a family each 
one, and every family that was poor and had not a Bible I gave one 
to. I had found myself the benefit of reading to be so great that I could 
not but think it would be profitable to others, and it was a great advantage 
to me that my neighbours were of such a trade as allowed them time 
enough to read or talk of holy things, for the town hveth on the weaving 
of Kidderminster stuffs, and as men stand at their loom they can set a 
book before them, or edify one another." 

But the giving of books to a few did not content Baxter. He was 
one of the first who thought of distributing small tracts, broadsides, and 
handbills. He also published broadsheets, and had them affixed to walls 
and public buildings for the good of those who could not or cared not to 
buy papers on such subjects ; besides, those who could not read would 
most likely inquire concerning these printings of those who could. By 
such means, we are told, he did much good during the time of the 
plague. A fearful epoch that plague, one which we all turn to with a 
thrill of interest, when any of the time describe it as Baxter does, not 
from imagination but experience, saying : — 

" It is scarce possible for people that live in a time of health and 
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security to apprelieinl tlie dreadfulness o£ that pestiK'iice. How fearf 
people were; thirty or forty, if not a hundred miles from London, of 
anything that they l)ou}jht from any mercer's or draper's shops, or of any 
{roods that were hruugjit to tliem. or aoy person that came to thoir 
liouses. How they would shut their doors against tlieir friends, and, if 
any man passed over the fields, how one would avoid anotlier, as we did in 
the times of the wars, and how every man was a terror to another. 01^ 
iiow sinfully unthankful we are for our (juiet habitations, and health ! 

He goes on to dfjscribe how this fearful disease swept over the city,'' 
while war with the Hollanders continued, and the driest winter and spring 
and summer that ever man alive knew, or our forefathers mention of ]at« 
ages, so that the grounds were burned like the highways where the caM 
should have fed. "The meadow grounds where T lived bare but four loi 
of hay, which before bare forty. The plague had seized upon the 
i'amoua and excellent city in Christendom, and at this time eight thousand 
and near three hundred die of all diseases in a week. It hath scatterc! 
and consumed the inhabitants, multitudes being dead or fled ; the calamiti 
and cries of the diseased and impoverished are not to be conceived by thoj 
that are absent from tlietii. Every man is a terror to his neighbour i 
himself ; for God, for our sins, is a terror to us all." 

" Oh ! " he concludes in an ecsta.sy of grieved and horrified wondermenl 
" Oh ! how is London, the jjlitce which God hatli honoured with His Gos|»ol 
above all places upon earth, laid low in horrors, aud wasted almost tO_ 
desolation ? 

" The plague being ceased in March, 1 ventured, and found the chui 
yard like a ploughed field with graves, and many of my neighbours del 
hut ray house, near the churchyard, uninfected, and that part of my fatnp 
which I left thea' all safe, through the great mercy of God." 

Thi.s plague and danger of famine broke out suddenly and unexpectec 
at a time when there was much trouble between Church and State, 
celebrated Act of Uniformity had ejected two thousand ministers from 
their livings. Baxter, knowing his example would be noted, had at once 
resigned, and was consetpiently much impoverished, being far too proud and 
right-minded to live on contributions. 

While the plague lasted the offending ministers were left pretty maoh 
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to their own devices. Tu Baxter, settled at Acton, poopii- eamo — first a 
few, then many — to hoar hiw words of hope and comfort. iJut soon appeared 
also officers at his door, and the mininter of peace was hurried ort' to prison ; 
threats and fair promises alike were tried if he would take the oath. He 
could have preferment, a profes.sor's f^own, a surplice — nay, a mitre. If not. 




he must be fined and get out of the town, and never be caught preaching 
again anywhere in England. 

Nearly last scene of all was the trial before the celebrated Judge 
Jefl'ries for sedition. The accused was sick and unfit to stand such an 
ordeal ; his counsel pleaded for time, but stern Jeffries cried out in a 
passion of injustice and Ul-will : — 

" I will not give him a minute more to save his life. We have had to 
do with other sort of ]>ersons ; now we have a saint to deal with, and I 
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know how to deal with saints as well as Binners. Youder stands Oat«s uyfl 
the pillory " — strange to say this chanced to be the very day on whichV 
Titus was punished — " and he says he suffers for the truth, and so says 1 
Baxter; but if Baxter did but stand on the other side of the pillorj- withl 
him, I would say two of the greatest rogues and rascals in the kingdoOM 
stood there ; " in which saying there was no word of justice or truth, as tfaci 
judge well knew in his heart. V 

But here let me remind my readers that Jeffries was the original oiM 
Bunyan's Chief .Justice Hate-good. Hate-good ! — and well did he deservai 
to l)e thus branded. I 

"When I saw," says an eye-witness, "this meek man stand beforaV 
the flaming eyes and fierce looks of tliis bigot, I thought of Paul st-andinffl 
before Nero. The barbarous usage which he received drew 2)Ienty of teai^fl 
from my eyes as well as from others of the auditors and spectators. Yetfl 
I could not but smile sometimes when I saw my lord imitate our mo<lerS'l 
pulpit oratory. He drove on furiously, like Hannibal over the Alps, witlu 
(ire and Wnegar, pouring all the contempt and scorn upon Baxter, as if bitm 
had been a link-boy or knave, which made the peoj)le who could not comcfl 
near enough to hear the indictment, or Mr. Baxter's plea, cry out, ' Surel^fl 
this Baxter had burned the city, or the Temple of Delphos.' But otheivl 
said "it was not the custom nowadays to receive ill except for doing welLl 
and therefore tliis must needs be a good man that my lord so rails at.' " fl 

My Ijord would fain have had the prisoner publicly whipped at thn 
fart's tail. As he could not carry his spite so far, he fined him heaviljl 
and sent him to prison, indignant that no more could he done, because thai 
majority present thought that an eminent divine, who, a quarter of a cen- * 
tury Iiefore, had been offered a mitre, and who was now in his seventieth 
year, would be sufKciently punished for a few sharji words by fine and im- 
prisonment. 



WINSTANLEY'S TOWER. 



EAKLY S.S.W. fram the middle of Plj-mouth Sound, off the 
pleasant coast of Devonshire, and about twelve miles from 
-.hore, lie the dangerous Eddystone rocks, which are entirely 
separated from land, lying nearly in the direction of vessels 
cuasting up and down the channel. Their very name pictures 
the place, which was so called from the contrary, troublesome whirl and 
eddies of the current among the "stones," both upon the tide of flood and 
the tide of ebb — a current which was often causing a great swirl of waters 
amid treacherous rocks that lay hidden there, to the great damage and 
destruction of many rich merchantmen and home-returning vessels, that 
went crashing upon them unawares. 

Ever repeating itself was the tragedy of some gallant ship that had 
safely crossed the broad Atlantic, to be dashed to pieces here, and of 
despairing crews drowned almost in sight of their friends along the coast. 

Many and many a one had said how necessary and great a blessing a 
ligMhouse would prove could one possibly be built on such a spot, but no 
man went farther than to agree with the speakers. No one had either 
the money to expend or the talent to construct such a thing, until Henry 
Winstanley, of Littlebury, in Kent, suddenly appeared upon the scene, 
and taking up the matter, did his best to prove to the authorities of 
Plymouth that it was their bounden duty to erect a lighthouse, when 
so much ruin often happened for lack of one. 
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He was neither builder nor architect, but only a well-skilled gentleman, 
with many quaint fancies, and with means to carry them out. Visitors at 
Littlebury were fond of telling of the many strange mechanical con- 
trivances to be seen in the old mansion — how, for instance, in one room 
there lay, as though by chance, an old slipper in the very middle of the 
floor — an ugly old slipper, which, as a matter of course, one would proceed 
to kick out of the way ; when lo ! the shoe vanished, and up would start 
a life-sized figure out of the ground, to the great surprise of the stranger, 
not expecting such a change. Maybe there was offered a seat in a 
certain cosy-looking chair, which, if you sat down in it, had a w^onderf ul 
way of closing its padded arms, and holding you fast in a close grip, from 
which you could not get free till your friendly host chose to swiftly 
unloose you. Then, after explaining these mechanical wonders of his own 
invention, Mr. Winstanley might invite you to come and rest out of doors, 
Jl^^^ding you across his garden into a pleasant little arbour overlookinj^: 
the waters of the canal. Yet here too, was more skilled witchery, for in 
an instant you and your seat might be afloat, and there remain until your 
laughing companion chose to land you again, and perhaps- show you 
how such strange and startling things were accomplished by means of 
screws and springs of his own invention. 

This was the man who, hearing often sad tales of death and destruc- 
tion caused by those dark rocks yonder, after openly remonstrating with the 
authorities of Plymouth on their culpable supineness on a matter of such 
'importance, determined, if possible, to himself set upon the summit a 
lighthouse, tall and straijght, to warn poor mariners of the peril to be 
avoided. There were great diflBculties in the way of building anytliing on 
these " stones," and dangers, too, because of any workers getting back- 
wards and forwards to the spot, for the troubled sea covered part of 
them, and as surely as the wind rose, it overlapped all with a resistless 
fury that seemed almost impossible to withstand. In the calmest \veather 
only was it possible to even land : so said all the Plymouth worthies, 
shaking their wise heads. Altogether the scheme seemed an impossible 
one; besides, the construction of lighthouses was at that time so little 
understood. Winstanley, however, was not the man to believe in failure, and 
our good citizen soon set to work with a will, planning the whole thing 
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out, and engaginfj a number of willing hands and hearts to aid m 1 
good work. Ala«k — 

" When lie and tlie sea began their stiife, 
And worked with power &ud might, 
Whatever the men reared up by day 
The sea broke down by night." 




But as they began, knowing the task would try all their strength and 
patience ; they toiled and planned daily, and each persisted, in spite of ull 
obstacles — master and men heart and hand in the matter. For three year* 
they kept steadily on, and by then all the work was raised, which, to the 
weathor-cock at the top, wa.s eighty feet in height. So far forward were 
they now with the lantern and rooms that they ventured for the greater 
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despatch of the work to lodge there soon after Midsummer, but the very 
first night they did so the weather became so rough and stormy, that 
they could do nothing but make themselves secure. No boats durst 
venture out to them, and their provisions first became wet with salt water, 
and then ran short altogether. Were they to starve? It seemed too 
likely. Tet through it all gallant Winstanley cheered his men, shared 
their troubles and privations nobly, and rejoiced with the poor fellows 
when at last they were enabled to return to shore. 

The first light was put up in November, 1698, and a family to attend 
to it came to live there. The lighthouse itself was not yet finished, and 
in the coming winter it was found that ofttimes the raging waves rose, 
rolling quite over the lantern itself, so that in the spring Winstanley decided 
to surround the building with a new work of four feet thickness from the 
foundation, making all solid for nearly twenty feet high, and taking down 
all the upper part of the building, and enlarging everything in proportion. 
He raised it forty feet higher than it was at first, and yet the sea in 
times of storms flew high and wrathfully, as though seeking to annihilate 
all — flew over the bright weather-cock, and hid one -half the house and 
lantern in a heavy veil of spattering water. Indeed, it was said by the 
Plymouth folk that in a gale it was possible for a six-oared boat to be 
lifted by the waves high enough to pass right through the open gallery 
of the lighthouse, which, as we see, was wide enough to admit it. 

People were always on the watch, and ready then, as now, to 
prophesy mischief, so that many, looking at the trim new building, shook 
their heads, and declared it would not stand long. 

But the earnest builder, who had given his whole heart and mind 
to the task, still ever improving here and strengthening there, could not 
believe that all his splendid and useful work might possibly be a failure ; 
and for a time the light above gleamed out like a bright star of warning 
and hope, and sailors were beginning to bless both it and the skilful 
hand that set it up there to triumph over the cruel Eddy stone. 

One day, news came to Winstanley at Littlebury that the weather 
was threatening, and that some repairs were apparently needed at the 
Ughthouse, upon which he summoned his band of ready workmen, and 
prepared to follow them. 
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" Stay," waid his friends ; " the Plymouth people say the House would 
fiill if a very heavy stomi came on — that some windy night it will, 
perchance, be blown down. Let the well-paid workmen go, if needed. 
Tarry with us till Christmas is over, at any rate ; it will be safer then." 

" Safer ! " cried the builder, impatiently ; " it is as safe as the rocks. 
Each timber and brick and stone is as safe and t^ecure as can be. If it i» 
safe for these poor men, it is safe for me. ^\Tiy, I tell you I feel so sure 
about it that I only wish that a storm as bad as bad could be would arise 
while I am within its walls, that the wind would test it thoroughly for 
once and all. I have no fear, not I. I defy the weather ! My lighthouse- 
is stronger than it; " and he rowed away with his men, and none of them 
were fearful when they looked at their eager energetic master and at the 
life-saving Tower beyond. 

But as though the elements had heard his defiance, they banded 
themselves for ill, and on one long dark December night in 1703 there 
slowly arose such a raging, tearing tempest as none worse had ever been 
heard of in Englaud. Never had so much damage been done along onr 
coast, and in the early morning, wheu some restless ansious folk from 
Plymouth stole to the Ram's Head, and looked across the seething 
waters, wonderiug how good Master Wiu&tauley and his brave men had 
borne such rough experience, they saw, alas ! what ? — nothing. The 
lighthouse and all within had vanished, leaving " not a wrack behind," 
not stone, or beam, or bar, or drifting body — nothing but a few links 
of thick iron chain, that had stuck in a deep cleft of the rock, as though 
to prove the whole thing was not a mere vision, and that Winstanley had 
fjally lived, and planned, and toiled, and died on this treacherous sp<)t. 



■' Muny foil' tombfl in the glorious glooms 
Al Weetiuinster they hIiow ; 
Tlie brave and tlie great lie tbere in stale, 
WinaUnley lielli low." 
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THE GREAT ONAS. 



" Beneath an elm whose noble branches 8j)rea(l 
Far o'er the sward a vast and solemn shade, 
I see a motley throng. A scene I tread 
Whose loving memories may never fade. 
Tliere stands the lawgiver, and round him bend 
The Sachems of the forest, silent all. 
While the just words in simple sweetness fall 
From that great Ouas whom they boast their friend." 




;T happened that when Admiral Penn died the Government owed 
him fifteen thousand pounds, which was then worth as much as forty- 
five thousand is to-day, and went on owing it until his son William 
offered to take instead a tract of uncocupied Crown land in America. 
This land had only one outlet into the sea — the mighty Delaware 
— but it stretched away inland until it contained forty-seven thousand 
square miles. The grant was violently opposed at first, and had there been 
money in the exchequer it is probable that no Pennsylvania would have 
been founded. 

The Quaker, summoned to appear before the council, neither bent his 
knee nor doffed his hat to Majesty ; but it is said that the Merry Monarch 
was much more amused than offended at this blunt, honest courtier, who 
presently, observing that the king unbonneted, inquired wonderingly : — 

" Friend Charles, why dost thou not keep on thy hat ? " to which 
his Majesty replied, with a little satirical smile : — 

" It is the custom of this place for only one person to remain 
covered at a time " — a hint quite thrown away on the sturdy Quaker^ 
who would have as soon thought of taking off* his head out of humility. 
But now the charter was issued, the debt cancelled, and Penn 
J 2 
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acknowledged owner of the vast territory of Sylvania, or, as the king 
insisted upon having it called, Pennsylvania. 

The world laughed at the enthusiast who thought of placing his 
head under the scalping-knives of the Lenni Lenape whose wigwams 
were scattered over these far-away possessions; but an eternal witness of 
the just and great founder's sagacity is the fact that not one drop of 
Quaker blood was ever shed by an Indian. 

When Penn was about to sailjfrom England, he went to take private 
leave of King Charles, who saluted him thus : — 

"Well, friend William, I have sold you a noble province in North 
America ; but still, I suppose you have no thought of going thither.*' 

" Indeed, I have," answered the " Friend ; " ** and I have come to bid 
thee farewell." 

"What! venture thyself among the savages of North America! 
Why, man, what security have you that you will not be in their war- 
kettles within two hours after setting foot on their shores ? " exclaimed 
his Majesty. 

" The best security in the world," answered his visitor gravely ; but 
the king shook his head. 

" I doubt that, friend William. I have no idea of any security against 
those cannibals except a regiment of good soldiers, with their muskets and 
bayonets. And mind, I tell you beforehand that, with all my goodwill to 
you and your family, to whom I am under obligations, I will not send one 
soldier with you." 

" I want none of thy soldiers," answered the Quaker quickly. " I 
depend on something better than soldiers. I depend on themselves, on 
their own moral sense, even on that grace of God which bringeth 
salvation, and which hath appeared unto all men." 

"I fear, friend William, that grace hath never appeared to the 
Indians," said the unconvinced Charles. " If it had, they would hardly 
haTe treated my subjects as barbarously as they have done." 

** Thy subjects were the aggressors. When they went first to North 
America, they found these people the fondest and kindest creatures in the 
world. Every day they would watch for them to come on shore, and 
hasten to meet them, and feast them on all they had. In return for the 
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hospitality of tlie savages, as we call them, thy subject;!, termed ChristJai 
seized on their country and rich hunting-grounds to make farms for them 
selves. Now, is it to be wondered at that these mucli -injured people 
should have been driven to desperation by such injustice, and that, buroing 
for revenge, they should have committed some excesses? ' 

" Well, then, friend William, I hope you will not complain when the] 
treat you in the same manner. You are not afraid, you say ; but how 
will you avoid it ? Vou mean to get their hunting-grounds too, I suppose ? 
as others have tried to do ere now." 

" Yes ; but not hy driving them away in the same manner. I 
to buy their lands of them," answered the Quaker, 

King Charles looked up astounded. " Uuy their lands ? Why, man, 
you have already bought them of me." 

" Ay, I know I have, and at a higii mte. 1 did that to get thy 
goodwill, not that I thought thou hadst any right to their lands — oo, 
friend Charles, no right at all. What riglit badst thou in their lands-? 
In truth, canst thou tliink thou hadst any ? " be asked quite seriously. 

"What right? What right? Why, the right of discovery- 
right which the Pope and all Christian kings have agreed to give < 
another in such matters," was the rather angry answer. 

" The ri^^i of discovery ! A s/raii//e right, indeed. Now suppOH 
friend Charles, some uanoe-Ioads of the.>ie Indians, having crossed the i 
and discovered the island of Great Britiiin. were to claim it as their ow 
and set it up for sale over thy head : what wouldst thou think of it?" 

"Why — why I must confess I should think it a great piece i 
impudence," rephed bis Majesty, laughing u little at such a proposition. 

" Well, then, how canst thou, a Christian prince, do that which thou 
utterly condemnest in these people thou callest savages ? Yes, fricoU 
Charles ; and suppose again these Indians, on thy refusal to give up Gn 
Britain, were to make war on thee, and having weapons more destructilil 
than thine, were tu destroy many of thy subjects and drive the rest awan 
Dost thou not think it would he honihly eruel ? Thou assentest, 
observe. Well, then, how can I, who call myself a Christian, do what J 
should abhor in a heathen? No, I will not du it. 1 will buy the right ( 
the proper owners, even of the Indians tliemselveii, and thereby unsui 
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Ood's blessing on my colony." And it was truly his colony, for the charter 
granted constituted him and liis heirs true and absolute proprietors of the 
province of Pennsylvania, savinfr to the ci-o^^ti their allegiance and the 




sovereignty. It gave liiia and his the power to make laws not repugna^ 
to the laws of England. 

Penn had not been in his new territory Ion,' before he was holding 
cordial intercourse with the Indians. Wliile making preparations for the 
fair pui'chase of their territory, putting away the formal stiffni'ss of 
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Goglish manners, lie won their simple hearts by easy, familiar coniidence. 
walked and talked with thein alone in their forests ; he squatted with them, 
watching the young warriors dance and exercise ; he shared their frugal 
meals of acorns roasted, and hominy ; and when they showed pleasure at the 
great "Onas's" approval of their national customs and prowesH. he entered 
the lists, and heat their most expert leapers, to the great delight of the Red 
warriors assembled. 

They, too, then soon understood that neither he nor his had come to 
wrong them by so much as a beaver-skin, or to take their laud, even though 
it was now his own legal domain. He traded openly and honestly; so 
tliat at last the Sachems cried, " We will live at peace with Onas and his 
children as long as sun and moon shall endure." And so it was agreed ; 
and on the Sasiraaxing, " the locality of the kings." under a mighty elm- 
tree, where of old the tribes had met to smoke the calumet of peace, a. 
conference took place, which has often been pictured by our best artistfl 
West's picture is specially well known. " 

Yet one can hardly realise that that plainly-dressed man with the broad 
silken sash can be the leader of so great a movement — the " Onas " of the 
painted befeathered Indians, whose chief Sachem receives with such courtly 
dignity the white man he has learned to love and trust. And there, 
too, is Taminent, abdve whose head twined a chaplet bearing a smi 
horn, which, when the chief of the Lenni Lenajie wears it, renders 
present sacred and inviolable. 

Then thev range themselves into the form of a crescent, while 
Penn stands forth to address tliem in their own language, and there is 
concluded "the only treaty never sworn to and never broken," The 
great elm-tree imder which it was concluded stood for a hundred and 
thirty years an object of veneration to the people. To this day the " green 
countrj- town," moreover, founded by the Quakers is one of the 
beautiful cities in the United States. It is sometimes called the Qui 
city, and the " City of lirotherly Love." 
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"Here RusstU lies, eiifiimchised by the grave; 
Hn prized his birtJirijjht, nor would live a aluvn. 
Few were his words, but honest and Binoere ; 
Dear were hia friends, his country still nioi-e dee 
In pai-enta, efiildi-en, wife, supremely blest. 
But that one [Mission swallowed all the lest. 
To guai-d lier freerioni was bia only pride : 
Such was his love, and for that love he died." — 



"ADY RUSSELL once ^^Tote a note to lier absent husband. It was 
short and to the purpose. 

" Look to your pockets. A printed paper says you mil have 
i^_ / tiilse papers put mto them, and witnesses to swear. One remem- 
-Y- brance more, my best love : be wise as a serjient, harmless as 

a do\e So farewell for this time," 

Poor Lady Rachel, Desperate and disturbed were the days in which 
she wrote this tender warning — days when neighbour stood aloof from 
neighbour, and friend from friend; even schoolboys were divided into 
angry parties. Malcontents besieged the throne with petitions, while 
loyalists declared the monarch should not be dictated to : and while the 
citizens burned the Pope in effigy, Government placed cannon round 
Wliitehall. Charles, the Merry Monarch, was determined to be an 
absolute one. 

Among the most troublesome to deal with was Sir William Russl'II. 
who would not be quieted, because of certain important and popular bills 
which the people insisted on the king passing. So that when there were 
certain rumours of plots against the king's power and authority, those 
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whom he had offended declared Sir William a traitor, and royal messengers 
were sent to arrest him in his pleasant home. 

He could easily have escaped even now, but he would not, only calling 
his distracted wife and friends to taTce counsel whether in so doing he 
might not seem acknowledging guilt and deserting his cause. Then he 
bade them a sad adieu, and away to that dreary prison, the Tower, 
resigaed, but hopeless ; for well he understood the web his enemies had 
both openly and secretly woven about him. 

But not so with Lady Russell. From the moment of his arrest she 
busied herself in every quarter to save his dear life. When she had 
done all else she could think of, she determined to stand by his side during 
the fearful trial, and to do what writing and taking down of evidence 
might be necessary. Who could be so quick to discover any flaw as she ? 
who would take such observance of error as his most devoted Eachel ? 

Lord William, being hopeless, tried hard to persuade her to spare 
herself so dreadful an ordeal. Besides, he was afraid her resolution would 
never hold out, and so he sent her word from his prison ; but she answered 
her dearest lord entreatingly : '* Believing I can be of some service at your 
trial, I am extremely willing to try. My resolution will hold out ; pray 
let yours." And finding her so earnest, he sadly held his peace. 

Thus, it was that on a morning of July, in 1683, it seemed as if all 
London were streaming towards the Old Bailey prison. Every face was 
shamed and serious, for well the people understood that the noble prisoner, 
to-day in sore peril of his life, was representing their cause. Long since 
he had declared that arbitrary government should not be set up in England 
except by tyrants wading through his blood, and now indeed it had come 
to that last pass. No wonder the court was densely crowded — so crowded 
that lawyers and counsellors vowed they had not space to move, and 
women fainted and were carried out. Yet suddenly a name passed from 
mouth to mouth, and the crowd falling back with a great sigh, as of a 
thrill of tender compassion, a stately pale-faced lady was led through 
to a place in front of all. 

At a summons from the judge, the prisoner, before whom lay writing 
materials and a mass of documents, rose and asked the permission of the court 
to have some one to take notes and help his memory concerning evidence. 
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" Yes," answered the /VltorDey-General ; " any one of your servants ^^H 

will be allowed to assist yon in writing whatever you please." ^^H 

But it was no paid servant who rose and stood by his side in that ^^H 
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crowded court, with hundreds of e 
his fair fond Rachel, looking neithe 
at him. 

" My wife in here to do it," 


LOW) WILLMX m-OIHl.L. ^^^J 

'es to watch her every motion ; it wai^^^H 
r to the right nor to the Icfl, but onlj^^H 

replied Lord Russell gently, and ^*>^^^H 
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tender dark eyes turned gently on her bent head and the white hands 
clasped so tightly, that he should not see how they shook and trembled 
for a little time. It was touching to see that brave clasp of dainty fingers, 
and a pitiful sight even to those hard judges, prepared to sacrifice all — 
even an honourable gentleman's life — on the altar of loyalty. The face 
and voice of the stern Chief Justice himself softened as he asked gently : — 
" But will my lady give herself that trouble ? " And the Attorney-General 
hastily proffered two of his own clerks, with more strength to do what 
was wanting, for they were all afraid that because of her overwhelming 
distress this delicate lady must break down ; yet they could not understand 
how strong love makes a true woman while the need for exertion lasts. 

In but verj' few instances Lady Eachel had so controlled and mastered 
the cboking bitterness of her anxious heart that she was able to sit down 
quietly and go about the task she had undertaken. For long hours she 
worked bravely on, never flagging, nor once disturbed the court, nor behaved 
so as to distract her husband's attention from the heavy matter in hand — 
not once, till the end of that fatal trial came. Then came the sentence of 
deatb, which all but herself expected — a traitor's doom — a sentence sharp 
and sudden as a dagger to her faithful heart ; but she looked in his dear face 
still hopefully and lovingly, and as she followed him patiently back to the 
Tower dungeon, showed no outward violence of grief to rend his heart with 
unavailing tears or despairing words : she thought only of obtaining his 
consent to her wringing a pardon from those in power. 

Then away she went to try every possible chance for his life, 
appealing to friends and enemies, kneeling at last in the very dust to that 
" Merry monarch," who could be so hard and implacable. But, alas for 
poor Lady Eachel ! self-interest had closed every ear and hardened every 
heart, and so she came back when all was tried in vain, and brought him his 
children, they weeping, as young heartbroken things will weep, while she 
stood by, so calm and courageous that he was able to bear the parting 
as their father and her husband should do, and bless them, and let them go 
home in their mother's charge — the mother who so soon hied back and 
stayed till the bell tolled, as it seemed, his knell — but had he not tenderly 
whispered to her, '* Stay and sup with me, dear Eachel ; let us eat our last 
earthly food together." And he had been cheerful and pleasant as ever. 
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telling licr how gooil uml true luiinj' of his friends had pruTi-J iii thial 

severe strait : how that very morning, Lord Cavendish had sent to proposfri 

coming as a Visitor, then changing clothes, and himself, disguised in thel 

fugitive's usual apparel, to take his place while Sir William made Iiia I 

escape by the aid of attendants in waiting ; and also how his dear father 

had vainly offered the king £100,000 for his son's pardon; and others had I 

urged the injustice of provoking so important and influential a family, and j 

hinted that some regard was due to the daughter of the gallant loyall 

Southampton. But to all Charles had answered sternly : — ^"True, all this ' 

is true ; but if I do not take his life he will have mine ; " and he had 

slighted altogether the petition Lord Russell had presented, offering to 

live wherever the king should appoint, and engage his word never i 

meddle with the affairs of England. And so the doomed man chatted t 

the last possible moment, calmly and dispassionately, concerning things t^ 

was well his wife should know; and slie sat — her baud tight clasped i 

— saying but little, yet that little all courage and affection : and ■ 

the jailor signalled, she rose at once and, white and tearless, silently fell 

into her dear lord's embrace, parting then with close passionate kisses, 

yet keeping her sorrow still that he might not be unmanned by a sight J 

of grief. " All inevitable now," he said. " the bitterness of death 

past ; " and indeed it seemed so, for he loved and esteemed her beyond 

expression, as indeed she deserved, dilating long on her many sweet virtues 

and perfections ere ho retired for his last night's rest upon earth. As he 

wound up the watch which he intended leaving to his kind friend, BislioD 

Burnet, he calmly remarked, " I have done with time for eternity." A 

soon Lord Russell was led forth to div in the fields of Lincoln's Inn, s 

King Charles reigned an absolute monarch, of whom one of his own wih 

wrote that well-known epigram : — 

" Here lii« our vovereigii lord tho king. 
Whose wort) no man relies oil ; 
\Vhc» never said n fooUali thing. 
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" Clive, erst unheard of in the nation, 
Saves India, brightest star that shines 
In our commercial constellation." — Dibdin. 



ELIEVING, as I do, in the truth of the line, " the boy is father 
to the man," allow me to introduce the boy, Eobert Clive, some 
day to be founder of the British Empire in India. I am afraid 
he is a very naughty, headstrong boy, and that the family are in 
general much more afraid of his outbreaks than proud of his 
abilities. Even his own uncle shakes his head, and tells us dole- 
fully that "fighting— to which Bob is out of measure addicted — gives 
his temper such a fierceness and imperiousness that he flies out on 
every trifling occasion. *' Truly it was no marvel that he was more 
dreaded than liked. 

The historian says concerning him, that all the old people near Market 
Drayton can remember having heard from other older people how their 
fathers saw young Bob Clive, the lawyer's troublesome son, climbing up to 
the very tip top of the steeple, and from a stone spout placed at quite a 
dizzy height nodding down at a terrified, excited crowd of country folk. 
That was headstrong, silly foolhardiness, and more excusable at his age, 
perhaps, than some other of Clive's doings — such as that by which he 
presently formed all the idle lads in the town into a kind of predatory army 
of mischief that compelled the shopkeepers to submit to a tribute of 
halfpence and apples, in consideration of which Master Bob guaranteed 
the security of their windows and other breakables. I am afraid the 
opinion of the plain folk at Market Drayton was not at all favourable ; 
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they pitied his parents, and called him a dunce and a reprobate, that must 
come to an evil end. 

I should think that there was a general rejoicing when this lively 
youth and poor scholar was shipped off as writer in the East India 
Company, with full liberty to do his best or his worst — that is, die or make 
his fortune i it being possible for either of these things to happen. Before 
anything more was heard of Bob, he was indeed far away from England. 

This East India Company was then a trading corporation, with a terri- 
tory of a few square miles, for which it paid rent to the native govern- 
ment. They had manned some three or four forts with ill-disciplined 
troops, some armed with shields, others with bows and arrows. The 
business of the servants of the Company had nothing to do w4th the affairs 
of the country beyond shipping stock and keeping a sharp look-out to see 
that private traders should not infringe on their monopoly. The younger 
derks were hardly paid enough to keep them alive ; others enriched them- 
selves by sly private trading, and some rose and became very rich — 
sometimes by no very creditable means. 

Young Bob was appointed to Fort St. George, at Madras — the most 
important settlement the Company owned. His voyage out, which lasted 
more than a year, was tedious. On his arrival, he was miserably lodged 
and worse than penniless, and became sick and low spirited. Poor fellow ! 
He wrote very sadly to the once scorned friends at home — " I have not 
enjoyed one happy day since I left it," he cried ; " and when I think of 
England, dear native England, it aflFects me in a very particular manner.'* 
In fact, so wretched was he that twice he tried to shoot himself, and 
twice the loaded pistols failed, and then he desisted attempting his life, 
believing it must have a purpose, as surely so it had, for by-and-by a 
strange event — a most unexpected event — changed everything about him. 

There was trouble between the navies of England and the united 
forces of France and Spain, when suddenly the French Commander, Labour- 
donnais, appeared with his army before Madras, and compelled the town and 
fort to capitulate. Then and there the triumphant French flag waved over 
the Company's warehouses, and all the Englishmen were made prisoners of 
war on parole until ransomed. All might have gone on well had not 
another French commander interfered, and declared that Madras should be 
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razed to tiie ground. The governor and liis head officials were marched 4 
nnder a guard, and young Olive managed to escape from the toivu in l 
disguise of a Mussulman. This was the commencement of his fortune. 

Fighting, as we know, suited Clive better than writing ; so at twentj 
one, when fighting was to be done, he became an ensign in the Company 
service. Now, as well as unshaken courage, he showed a judgment i 
sagacity that astonished the ablest officer ; but you must look into yofl 
" History of India " to find how and why Clive becjime leader, 
did such marvels that not only India but Europe rang with his £ai 
Major Lawrence, the great soldier of his time, wrote of him cnthusiai 
cally : — 

" Some people term Captain Clive fortunate and lucky. From ' 
knowledge I have, he might expect from his conduct everj-thing tq 
could be desired." 

When peace was restored — that is, when Clive was tweniy-seven— 
returned for a time to England, to find himself received witli all sorts j 
honours. The East India directors presented him with a diamui 
hilted sword, and, better than all, his old friends pre.ssed about him,! 
longer blaming, but praising the prodigal who had caused so 
heartaches, but who had so nobly retrieved his name. 

The battle of Pla.ssy fills one of the most exciting pages in the 
of British India, and Clive is the hero of it. It may well be considered! 
one of the most surprising events in modern warfare, for an array of 70,(K 
fled in a kind of panic, after a short encounter, before ;i,000 soldie 
leaving them masters of a well-fumished camp and fifty pieces of canna 
For this, CHve was made Baron of Plassy. The last service that Clive c 
in India was to suppress a sudden mutiny, which threatened to overthn 
the power acquired by so much blood and difficulty. l'])on hearing of ■ 
Clive, relying on the sepoys and the few soldiers devoted to him. at OJB 
hurried to the seat of conspiracy, and without a moment's hcsitataq 
arrested all the ringleaders, forced the rest to resign, and sent the worst 1 
prisoners to Calcutta. Tliere had been no time for decision or resista 
until the peril was past. From that period we hear no mure of CIJ 
as a soldier, hut as absolute governor, directing all his attention to I 
Btreng;thening and development of a system which it had been his ] 




enthusiastically by the sovereign, and by the Company that he had served 
so faithfully and well. The treasury of Ben^'al wns thrown open to liim, 
piled as it was with masses of gold and silver coins and precious stones. 
He was appointed the Company's governor, and possessed unbounded 
power in India. The native princes looked on him with a wonder and 
awe that no other Knglishmen of the time elicited. 

One day a Nabob said to a chief of rank whose followers were 
squabbling with some of the Company's sepoys : — 
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" Are you to leiirn who that Colonel Clive is, aud iu what station 
lias placed him? " 

The chief, who was known as a jester, answered with mock solemi 
and much humility : — 

" I affront the Colonel ? — /, who never get up in the morning witl 
making three low bows to his excellency's jackass ! " Clive to him 
magnificent embodiment of that "Company" whose power by this 
was not to he gainsaid. 

Pitt, whose influence in the House was unbounded, could not 
enough in praise of Clive, whom he described as a heaven-born general — a 
man bred to the labours of the desk, yet who displaj-ed a military genius 
which might excite the admiration of tlie King of Prussia. The only 
English general since the death of Wolfe of whom bis countrymen had 
much reason to be proud ; and the story of Clive's doings passed from 
mouth to mouth, for the people were naturally proud and delighted to 
praise a captain of their own, whose native courage and self-taught 
bad placed him on a level with the greatest tacticians. 

It is pleasant to read that in the midst of all this whirl of success 
popularity, the ne'er-do-well of the family, as he had been considered, was 
kind and good to the folk who of old seem to have shown him not over 
much affection ; that he sent ten thousand pounds to each of his sisters, 
and as much more to other needy relations and friends ; that he settled eight 
hundred a year on his parents, insisting that the poor lawyer of Drayt<iD 
iihould keep bis carriage, and live like a gentleman, now that his eldest »on 
was su well to do in the world's gear, and lately appointed Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief of the British possessions in Bengal, which were 
now of no small importance. 
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DR. WATTS. 



"l WBITB NOT FOB YOTJB FABTHINO, BUT TO TEY 

HOW I YOXTE FABTHINO VBTTEBS CAN OUTVIE." — IsttOC WatU. 



■* c 




VEEY respectable couplet, I must own. Surely, my son, but 
you bave well deserved this — the Poet's Prize. How votes 
the company? Has Isaac won or no, boys? Clap who 
means yes." 

So said a kind, meek-faced lady, as she laughingly held 
up the small brown coin, and then dropped it, with a kiss, into the out- 
stretched palm of her blushing little son, while the other boys clapped 
their hands gleefully, because of their love of noise and '* fair-does," 
or looked glum and dissatisfied, according to their nature and 
disposition. 

Mrs. Watts, their schoolmaster's gentle wife, often indulged the 
younger pupils with some game of the kind. To-day it had been capping 
verses, at which they had small chance of ending; next writing lines, 
the best to be rewarded with a farthing, which, as we see, the future 
'* Dr." Watts, D.D., pocketed triumphantly, being only a little boy of 
seven, and not above loUypops, for all his rhymed independence. 

I think there is scarcely one dear granny in Great Britain who could 
not in her childhood have repeated off-hand a dozen or more of good 
Dr. Watts's hymns for the young. " How Fair is the Eose," " How 
-doth the Little Busy Bee," and ** 'Tis the Voice of the Sluggard" : why, 
they are still as familiar to our fathers' ears as the alphabet itself, and 
will outlive man}^ more pretentious things of the kind. He also wrote 
many hymns, and in later life paraphrased the Psalms, the "why and 
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wherefore" of wliicli much-needed work, came about in this unpremedi- 
tated manner. 

Having soon outgrown the teaching in his father's boarding-school 
at Southampton, Isaac Watts was sent to the grammar-school near the 
Baxgate, where his industry and rapid advance in all kinds of classical 
learning so pleased one or two persons in authority that they were well 
inclined to raise a sum of money that would enable the clever lad's 
father to send him to college, where, there was little doubt, he would 
have excelled ; but it happened, unfortunately for the plan, that this honest, 
conscientious schoolmaster was a strict Dissenter, as his father had been 
before him. The story went that his mother had many a time been seen 
sitting on the stone steps of the town jail weeping with him, a baby 
in her arms, sorrowing for her husband imprisoned within, because of 
non-payment of the heavy fines imposed on him for differing from the 
Established Church. 

Having such antecedents as these in those intolerant days, young 
Isaac could not go to the University, much as he craved for such teaching, 
without deserting the independent principles in which he had been nurtured. 
He therefore gave up the notion, and came homfe to the old rambling brick 
mansion, where his childhood had passed so simply and pleasantly, and 
there wrote and studied divinity, and helped his father to teach, and some- 
timeSy I dare say, slyly teased his mother for prizing sundry little odds and 
ends of rhyme, the " Farthing one " among the rest, as such fond mothers 
have a way of doing now, as then, with even less excuse than Mrs. Watts 
had. 

Every Sunday the family flocked to a very small and tumble-down 
chapel, where the preaching was good, but the hymns, all unaided by an 
organ, weak and halting, jangling compositions of an old-world kind, that the 
unlucky congregation had to slur and stumble through as best they might. 
To one earnest and devout young listener this gave great offence ; their 
lack of sense and proper feeling struck him as likely to cause a lack of 
reverence, and as jarring against a solemn worship, that should be kept 
as pure and unworldly as possible. The student, Isaac Watts, men- 
tioning this to some of the older members, was austerely told they must fain 
be content with what verse they had, complaints not being likely to bring 
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them anything excelling Psalmody. So rebuked, the young man said no 

more ; he did better than grumble, however; and setting to work, composed 

some very superior hymns, 

which he offered in lieu of 

the old ones. So far did they 

surpass all that had hitherto 

been heard that they 

eagerly adopted by the Elders 

as fast as he could produce 

them. They were copied. 




d jiassed fnmi one congi 
:ation to another, until they 
were to be found all over England, and soon translated into Welsh, 
were fervently chanted in many a wild, out-of-the-way district I 
shoiUd think no book of the kind has ever gone through so many 
vaned editions aa Watts's H^tuus, which, as you see, were written 
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sort of accident, and were the result of a sore occasion from a Christian's 
point of view. 

After this time Watts became tutor to a young nobleman ; then he 
came to London, and preached in the City, where he gathered a large 
congregation, who loved his eloquence and virtue. He became favoured 
because of a treatise on Logic, and another *' On the Mind," and other 
things he wrote. A pleasant, mild-eyed, gentle-mannered man, though 
in later years a very sickly one unfortunately, was our good doctor of 
divinity, but by no means tall or of an imposing appearance. He was 
sitting in a coffee-room in town, reading the scant gazette of the time, 
when two fashionable gentlemen of that day having entered and passed 
by him, he heard one of them whisper a remark, at which the other 
turned and stared, as he replied in a contemptuous, surprised voice, so 
that all could hear : — 

"Why, is that the great Dr. Watts?" Upon which the little doctor, 
looking up from his paper, laughingly bowed, as he quoted a verse from 
one of his own well-known poems : — 

" Were I so tall to reach the pole, 
Or uiete the ocean witli my span, 
I must be measured by my soul ; 

The mind's the standard of the man.'* 

A very apt and ready rebuke, surely, and one that showed he would bear 
measuring by his own standard, and perhaps this is more than could be 
said of the unguarded speaker. 

The passing years found him ever busy, doing good useful work, and 
doing it mostly in a very pleasant place, which has since become a 
cemetery, where he lies under a fair monument. When he was growing 
old he was one day visited by that friend of good and learned men, the 
Countess of Huntingdon. He was then living at stately Abney House, 
and as the two stood looking out on the beautiful spreading trees and 
the fair green turf, the doctor remarked with a smile : — 

" Madam, your ladyship has come on what to me is a very remark- 
able day." 

" Indeed ! Why so ? " she asked curiously. 
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" Because tiiis day thirty years I came hither to the house of 
good friend, Sii- Thomas Abney, only intending to spend one week und< 
their pleasant roof, and tlie week has extended into a long thirty yeai 
v-isit." 

" A /offjT thirty 3'ears did you say ? " cried Lady Abney, who bad- 
entered as he spoke; " wliy, it has seemed the shortest visit we have cvei 
received — what do you think, Elizabeth," for her daughter had followed 
her, "there is the good Doctor talking ruefully about his stay with 
us having been long ; why he knows very well this dear old place would 
not be half as dear to any of us if we missed his venerated presence in it" 
" Indeed, madam, F hope be will never, never leave us, or it," said Eliiiabeth. 
holding out her ready band. And well did those two kind and true frient 
prove, to his last days, that these were no idle words, and tliat they hi 
learned to love hira for his piety, his ready, open-handed charity, and tl 
moderation of his temper, which, strange to tell, was by nature quick 
resentment, but by the established and habitual practice of self-commandr 
had become patient and slow to anger. He was beloved by all chitdreu, 
and, with them and in their service, he would lay aside his attributes of 
scholar, philosopher, and wit, to be their friend and playmate. For thi 
be wrote the little devotional poems we know of, and studied out syst<?ii 
of education suited to their capacities, and that at a time when such thii 
were too little thought of. A simple uneventful life, that of Dr. Wal 
compared to some others here recorded. And yet tliis " Poet of tl 
Sanctuary " has done good work in his day — work whieli some of us 
readily undervalue in ours. 
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" But let t)io mimk- eaiivas show 
• nivolftit festares — let llie lij^lit 

hU .kWs of lov..." 
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MY LADY'S CHAPLAIN. 




" * Ask, ai)d ye shall receive,' — 
On this my hope I build. 
I ask forgiveness — and belie\ e 
My pray'r shall be fulfilled.'' 

|IME wa«, when people of fashion and high degree came to listen 
to that zealous preacher John Whitfield, the friend and 
chaplain of the well-known Countess of Huntingdon, in whose 
-JS^^KV drawing-rooms were to be met all the celebrities of the day, 
^ such as the polite and witty Chesterfield, satirical Lord 

Bolingbroke, travelled young Han way, and many a fair lady known to 
the world of letters or art. To all of these this preacher spoke out the 
truth as he felt it rise straight from his heart, being totally regardless 
of their pomp and worldly estate, their fine garments, and finer talk ; 
from his point of view such things mattered nothing. Was it not only the 
other day that he had made such a determined raid on the holders of a 
Fair, on the Puppet and other showmen performing in open Moorfields, 
where he had spoken out, and endeavoured to preach them down in the 
midst of a roar of abuse that would have terrified most men, yet after 
which he had received over a thousand encouraging letters, and some threats ? 
Even Dr. Johnson, unwilling to own his merits, had said of our preacher : — 
" His popularity is chiefly owing to the peculiarity of his manner. He 
would be followed by crowds were he to wear a night- cap in the pulpit 
or were he to preach from a tree." However that might be, that he was 
strongly popular is altogether as undeniable, as the good he effected among 
all classes of society. 

This great light to be of " the people called Methodists " was the 
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son of the host of " The Bell," an inn at Gloucester. His father died when 
he was quite a little lad, and his prudent mother kept him as much as 
possible from the tavern business ; but as the boy grew up he both 
troubled and puzzled the good woman grievously, doing wrong things 
without meaning any ill. For instance, he stole money from the till to 
give to the poor. He stole books to read, but they wiere books of devotion. 
He fought and quarrelled daily with his playfellows, because, he said, 
they *' compassed him about like bees ; " and when they teased him he be- 
came impatient, and angrily declared — ^in the words of the Psalmist — " In 
the name of the Lord I will destroy them ; " and it seemed that he would 
willingly have done so by mere strength of fist and frown. 

Surely a strange young mind, pitifully divided between devotional 
feelings and headstrong self-willed passions. Happy for him when he 
was sent to the Grammar-school, and given plenty of hard lessons. He 
loved to study English dramatic writers, and to learn the diflferent parts, 
which soon he could speak so intelligently that when any of the civic 
magistrates were to be harangued by one of the scholars, George was 
invariably chosen to edify their worships. 

But the boy at that time, as indeed he continued to be, was erratic. 
He became tired of school, and one fine day marched home again to 
" The Bell,*' where he put on a blue apron, cleaned rooms, washed mops, 
snuffed guttering tallow candles, and became a professed and common 
drawer, occasionally tipsy and always in request. Yet amid such a life as 
this the lad found inclination and time to compose sermons, and used to 
sit up at night studying the big Family Bible, thinking strangely-wise 
unworldly thoughts, and sometimes very angrj^ ones too, because of a certain 
sister-in-law with whom he daily quarrelled violently, after which he would 
retire to his attic, and " weep before the Lord." 

But whatever his aunt may have been, his widowed mother was kind 
and true. Something had reached her ears of possible free admission to 
Pembroke College, Oxford, and after much persuasion, and struggles 
between dissolute tastes, and holier and higher desires, his good angel 
led the lad into the better path, and George the waiter became George 
the Servitor — not, at that time, quite so great a preferment as one might 
imagine, yet one involving many mortifications and hardships. 



At tliis time Julin Wesley's preacliing became his guide in life. In 
tlio old crusading daj-s lie would have followed Peter the Hermit to the 
death, for the youth could do nothing by halves. Now he went about 
uncouth and untidy ; when it was the fiishion for men to powder thcJr 
hiiir, he went with his all rough and unpowdered, considering this fashion 
more becoming in a penitent. Then, too, he wore a patched gown, woollen 
gloves, and du,sty shoes ; and he fasted often and long. 

Out in the bleak Chrlstchnrch meadows he prostrated himself on the 
bare chill earth during Ix'ut, and exposed himself to the cold, till his flesh 
began to blacken ; and through abstinence and inward struggles he becamf 
so weak that he eimld hardly crawl. Finally, he fell dangerously ill, and then 
he soon calmed down into a more natural and wholesome state of int«llect. 

When, at the age of twenty-one, (ieorge returned to Gloucester, so 
great was the report of his piety and talents that the bishop offered to 
ordain him deacon — an unprecedented thing almost for so young a man. 
Only after a very severe self-exam inatitjii would he accept, and when as 
deacon he gave his first sermon on " the necessity of a religious society," lie 
spike out so boldly and well that all present were affected as they had 
never been before. Some, however, were startled, and going to the good 
bishop, reported that at least fifteen out of the crowd had gone nuid nt 
this young man's strange manner and zeal. 

" It is well," said the worthy prelate. " I only hope they will not 
forget their madness before next Sunday." 

John Whitfield made many others " mad " in the same way ; and for 
himself, his zeal never abated. He never spjired body or mind, travelling 
and preaching in season and out of season, never losing the power of 
fascinating the attention of persons of all ranks. Whenever VVhitfiehl 
came, the loom, the forge, the colliery, the workshops, all were desertetl, 
and people pressed forth to listen. Thirteen times did he cross the 
Atlantic, travelling from Georgia to Boston, never fatiguing, never 
fatigued^his motto, "Let the name of George Whitfield peri.sb if God 
be glorified " — his soul full of the glory of His message. 

" Taking his stand on some rising knoll, bis tall and graceful figure i 
dres-Hcd with elaborate propriety, and corap^>sed into an easy andl 
commanding attitude, Whitfield's clear blue eyes ranged over thoosandsj 
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and tens uf thousands drawn up in close tiles on the green plain helow, 
and clustering into masses on every adjacent eminence. A rabble rout 
hung on tlie skirts of the mighty hosts, and the feelings of the devout 
were disturbed by the scurrilous jests of the illiterate and the weak. 

" But the rich and varied tones of a voice of unequiilled depth and 
compass quickly silenced every other sound, as in rapid succession its ever 




changing melodies passed from the calm of simple narrative to the 
measured distinctness of argument, to the vehemence of reproof, and to 
the pathos of heavenly consolation. Sometimes the preacher wept 
exceedingly, stamped loudly and passionately, and was frequently so 
overcome that for a few seconds one would suspect he could never 
recover ; and when he did. Nature required some little time to compose 
herself, he was so in earnest. 

" No wonder the agitated assembly caught the deep passions of the 
speaker, and exulted, wept, or trembled at his bidding. He stood before 
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them, in popular belief a persecuted man, spurned and rejected by lordly 
prelates, yet still a presbyter of the Church, and clothed with her authority,! 
his meek and lowly demeanour, chastened and elevated by the conscious I 
grandeur of the Apostolic succession. The more thoughtful gazed earnestly J 
at the scene, pregnant with some strange and enduring interest on theJ 
future of mankind. But the wise and the simple alike yielded to the| 
enchantment, and the thronging multitude gave utterances to their fl 
emotions in every foi-m in which Nature seeks relief for strong feelings." 

Once, preaching in an open field near a camp, a drummer, disapprov- 
ing of a discourse that was directed at the evil and sin of swearing, struck I 
up a loud " rub-a-dub," to drown what he chose to call " the pious j 
business." Upon this, Whitfield, taking no other notice, rai-sed his clear] 
voice to a louder pitch, but with no avail, for the louder he spoke tlidl 
louder the drummer banged, triumphantly thinking tliat he had put down! 
the preiicher by mere strength of fists, 

Tlien the orator stopped short, and, calling the man to him, said in I 
tone of kindly expostulation, and not at all as though understanding his I 
drift or impertinence : — 

'* Friend, you and I serve the two greatest masters existing, but i 
different callings. You beat up for volunteers for King George ; I for I 
the Lord Jesus. In God's name, then, let us not interrupt each other. 
The world is wide enougli for both, and may we both get recruits ia I 
abundance. Now, prythee, good drummer, go thy way, and do thy work." I 

This speech, kindly and firraly spoken, had such an effect upon the I 
drummer that he nodded, and walked off in high good humour with the J 
preacher. Thus, indeed, it is that mild words turn away wrath. 
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JONAS HANWAY. 



''[lEKK a,rL' otlier things tu be said of Hanway tluiii that he 
was the first Englishman that had the courage to unfurl an 
umbrella iu the streets o£ London. He did an even bolder 
thing than that, for he helped to put down thfi custom of 
"giving vails," then so eommon all over England in houses of 
fashion and repute that we often find it referred to in old 
books. I may as well illustrate this by an example which Hanway him- 
self, who had answered the invitation of a rich acquaintaince by an " Indeed, 
sir, I cannot afford such a luxury," quoted as an instance of this abuse. 

"Sir Timothy Waldo," said he, "dined with a duke, and, ou his 
leaving the house, was contributing to the support and insolence of a train 
of servants that lined the hall, and at last put a crown into the hand of 
the cook, who refused to take it, saying haughtily : — 
" ' Sir, I do not take silver.' 

'"Don't you, indeed?' said the worthy knight cheerfully, taking the 
coin back and putting it in his pocket. ' Then I do not give gold, so 
I'll wish you good morning ; ' and of? he marched." 

Hanway tells how he himself, after partaking of a dinner with the 
friend who had invited him, stood, as a matter of course, paying the 
servants' " vails " in the hall, where they came trooping up, open-handed, 
one after the other, saying, as they gave up the things : — 

" Sir, your great coat, one shilling. Sir, your hat, one shilling. Sir, 
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your stick, one sliillmg'. Sir, your umbrella — l/ie celebrated umbrella — ODc 

shilling;. Sir, your gloves, one " " Stop, stop, friend ! " cried the 

^est, putting them back hurriedly ; " keep them, keep those : they really 
are not worth a shilling." Fancy the look o£ contempt and mortification 
on the face of that, no doubt, very grandly attired menial at being left 
without his " vail." I dare say lie and his fellows denounced Mr. Jonas 
Hanway as " no gentleman. Oh, la, no ! " All the same, however, he 
was one to his heart's core, as he showed in many ways. 

He was always trying to help the young chimney-sweeps of London — 
poor little stunted creatures, who were most shamefully used, and half starved, 
that they might the easier be driven up the close narrow chimneys, and 
who lived in dens where, between soot and bad air, they contracted all sorts 
of peculiar diseases. They were in his days the very pariahs of society ; 
and it was only after endless trouble that, even when broom machinery 
was invented, master sweeps could be persuaded to use it. 

Once this kindly old gentleman asked a httle black urchin who had 
just been employed sweeping his own chimney ; — " Suppose, now, T give 
you a shilling for your very self, what would you say ? " 

The eager eyes shone, and tlie white teeth glittered, as the urchin 
aaswcred eagerly, after the manner of such urchins : — ■ 

" Say ? why, God Almighty bless your honour, and thank you ! " 

" "Well, there's the shilling ; but now, ' O father of soot,' as the 
Arabs say, what if I give you a fine tie-wig to wear on May Day. What 
would your master say? " 

I don't know what odd notion suggested such an idea as the dressing 
up this young blackey in a big white wig — for wigs in those days were 
stupendous articles — but it was not received with applause, for the boy 
only answered, with a twinkle — " Oh, but, your honour, ray master won't 
let me out on May Day. Ho says it's low life." Just think of that, 
and from a sweep, too ! 

In hLs early lite Hanway had been a great traveller in Persia, and 
had gone through adventures and perils innumerable, of which he loved to 
tell instances. Once, a merchant in St. Petersburg entrusted him with 
twenty carriage-loads of cloth, with which he proceeded to Astrabad ; but 
the vessel resembled so much those used by Kussian pirates, that for a 
1.2 
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lonfj time he could neither land nor hold any sort of communication witii 
the natives, much less trade witli (them. 

However, after some delay he secured the protection of the Aga, and 
managed to get all his valuable merchandise on to camels' backs, and 
would fain have gone his way ; but news of the stranger and his precious 
baggage getting abroad stirred up a neighbouring district, whose fierce chief 
was in the habit of silencing opposition by cutting off heads. The friendly 
governor, who wished to Ao no harm to his guest, and dreaded his neigh- 
bour, disguised himself aa a peasant, and fled for dear life, advising 
Hanway to put on a Persian robe and obey his example. Not caring, however, 
to abandon his propert}- thus, and yet feeling all opposition useless, Hanway 
calmly said his prayers, and lay down to sleep till the morning. Then, 
amid din and savage merriment, the rebel chief arrived, and explained that 
they were sorry to disturb him, but^they required the use of the stranger's 
bales, for which they would gladly pay " some day" — a promise at which the 
poor victimised European had to bow in silence, thinking that he would 
lucky if he could get clear off with the hundred and sixty crowns he 
hidden about his clothes. 

As he accepted his fate in this pleasant manner, the hearts oi' th^ 
honest men of the mountains melted witliin them, and though they 
kept all the hales, they gave him a written bond and an escort of anued 
villagers, commanded by a devotee, who, having visited Mecca, thought his 
good work was d<ine, and after a long round-about journey led poor Hanwav 
to a wretched but on the coast, where there was only one bark instead of 
the promised horses. When he remonstrated they prepared to shoot, and 
as that was an unanswerable argument, Jonas turned to the miserable boat, 
and coasted along the shore, trying to reach some place whence he could 
reach the Shah, who, he was told, would perchance order the return 
his precious bales and the punishment of the thieves, who were in oj 
rebellion by this time. 

The nest time we hear of our poor merchant he was in rags 
tatters, for though he had that hidden money, his only safety was in 
taken for a beggar. At la.st he managed to join in the escort 
Persian chief who was flying from the Tm-komana, and followed it as best 
coald, eating nothing but a few parched peas for forty hours. It 
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twenty-three days before he stood, wearied and harassed, in a place of 

safety, and was enabled to hire horses and attendants, and find his way to 

the royal encampment on the chance of obtaining redi-ess for these wrongs. 

At last he found this mighty Shah, surrounded by a kind of Arabian 




Nights' splendour — rubies, diamonds, gold, and embroidery, houses, tents, 
and fair women ; but heavy hearts and false were beating in the midst of 
all this luxury. However, the Shah listened, and bidding him never 
despair, ordered the Knglish merchant's goods to be returned or their value 
to be recovered by the general now in command of Astrabad, where the 
mntineera were all in dire captivity and distress, their homes liaviug been 
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burned and themselves tortured in the cniellest manner, so mercile* 
that it went to the heart of Hanway, whu, though he had been i 
wouhl fain have interceded for the poor creatures. 

Away back hied our traveller, past mountains tipped with snow 
through orange-groves in blossom, and through ^-ineyards, until he 
more reached the place where he had been so shamefully treated, and hei 
after much trouble, his losses were partly reimbursed. This second ' 
very much impressed the " handsome Englishman," as he was called whein 
young, and he often spoke of the terrible scene presented by the village! 
when the Sliah's fierce general came on his mission of vengeance, and sat 
in the doorway of his tent, surrounded by soldiers, who brought before 
him the miserable rebels two at a time, each man having large logs of wood 
riveted to his legs and a heavy triangular collar of wood fast about his neck, 
one of the angles being larger than the other, so as to serve as a handcuff. 
When the English traveller ap])eared on the scene, and produced the Shah's 
decree concerning the property of wiiich lie had been deprived, and with- 
out which he cared not to face his employers in Russia, the tremblii 
prisoners were interrogated as to its whereabouts ; and when they coul 
not answer satisfactorily, were beaten almost to death, while others, blitu 
folded, were made to repeat the Persian's creed, " There is but one G« 
Mahomet is his prophet, and Ali is his friend." after which their hew 
were swept off by a sabre-stroke. No wonder that after such scenal 
Hanway ^vas glad to get out of the land. 

Altogether he considered his own escape so marvellous, that when ! 
retired and settled in England, he had painted on his chariot the effigy <] 
a man dressed in the Persian costume, just landed on a rude coast in a ston 
He was leaning, with calm and resigned countenance, on liis sword, 
the background was a small boat, beat about by the billows, in front i 
shield, charged with his arms, leaning against a tree, and underneath i 
the motto "Never despair." 



' BONNIE PRINCE CHARLIE." 



' 'Tis the suuset of life gives me mystical lore, 
And coraiug events cast their shadows before. 
1 tell thee, C'ulloden's dread echoes shall ring 
With the bloodhounds that bark for thy fugitive king. 
Lo ! anointed by Heaven with the vials of wi-ath, 
Behold where he flies on hifi desolate path ! 
Now in darkness and billows he sweeps from my sight, 
Rise, rise, ye wild tempests, and cover his flight! 
Tis finished ; their thunders are liushed on the moors. 
Culloden is lost!" CumjibfJI. 



"'W'i'^j^IlAT a glamour there was about his very name! How many 

l/\# were ready to do battle in the cause of the winsome son of 

j^A A^ . the Chevalier de St. George, the young Pretender, as our 

T i, . ' James II. 's heir was called. He was known to be chivalrous 

'-i^'^ and brave, a fit leader and ruler of men, and looked up to 

as such by many a brave Highland chief. These chieftains were by no 

means content to owe allegiance to an English-born king, especially to 

" German Geordie," as they scoflingly called the reigning monarch. 

His father remembered too well that disastrous " 1 5th," when 
encouraged, even as now his young son was, he had ventured, with only six 
followers, over the sea to assert his rights, and had barely escaped being 
captured, leaving many a loyal life to pay the penalty of his weak attempt; 
but when he spoke of peril to Charles Edward, the young prince declared 
the times were changed, and that he had only to show himself and claim 
the thrcme in King James's name. Once he wrote entreating for his 
father's permission, thus : — 
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" A horst! tliat is to be sulci, if spurred it does not skip or show 
signs of life, nobody would care to have him ; just so my friends would 
care very little to have me if I should not show that I have life in nie." 
And so, in spite of all opposition, the young prince, disguised as a student, 
went forth on tliat fatal quest for a crown that was lost to the 
Stuarts " for ever and aye." 

The next time we hear of bira be was on ship-board pleading with 
the Chief of Clanronald, who was fain to assist, only without aid from the 
French it looked so hopeless, and he did not care to venture. 

"And you, gallant Moidart, will you not assi-st my good cause?" 
cried the prince, whose quick eye saw the band *of a young kinsman of 
Clanronald eagerly laid on his broadsword. 

"Ay, ay, sir," answered the youth, Hushing. "In truth I would 
die for your rights, though no other man in Scotland should draw a 
sword." Such loyal enthusiasm is catching; the chief pledged himself to 
follow the Stuart fortunes. 

And thu.*! be landed in the wilds, having but seven men and the firm 
determination, as bis banner declared, " To win either a kingdom or a 
coffin." Poor Edward ! he was to do neither. Yet soon the bold young 
adventurer seemed in a fair way of gaining the first, for he was at 
the head of a force of 31,000 luirdy Highland Scots of all degrees — 
CampbelLi and Camerons, Sutherlands, Macdonalds. and dozens of other 
warlike and renowned clans. He bad entered Edinbm-gh, and held royal 
court at HoljTood, after being proclaimed at the City Cross as Regent for 
James VIII. Then, hearing that English Sir John Cope was advancing 
from Dunbar, he proposed to march eastward next day, and give him 
battle. 

The march began at daybreak. A picturesque sight must those 
tartancd clans have presented as they strode by the fresh green hedgerows, 
disturbing the early birds with the warlike pipes as they moved in long 
columns. They bad but one old cannon — "the musket's mother," as it was 
called by the rude Highland laddies, who iu mauy cases were armed merely 
with scythes or pitchforks ; most of them bad never handled any other kind 
of weapon, and knew of gunpowder only by name, 

The prince, heading this wild war array, looked a worthy leader. He 
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was dressed in the national garb, ko well suited to his tall, manly figure ; 
on his breast shone the Star of the Thistle. His long, waving, bar hair 
was tied by a broad blue ribbon, and, like the clansmen, he bore his shield 




on his back — a strange contrast to his guard, white-bearded soHiers, 
whose faces were scarred with ancimt wounds, and whosL> hands clutchet 
awesome Lochaber axes with a determined, if somewhat faltering, gnsp. 
Thus they crossed the Esk, and marched onwards and onwards till they c 
in sight of the king's troops, who set up a defiant cheer, and : 
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their field-pieces — a compliment returned by tlie Highlanders with a 
tremendous yell, the mingled battle-cry — the caihffhairw (if each tribe 
eager and mad to begin the fray. Not until next morning, however, was 
fought the battle o£ Preston Pans, where King George's army was igno- 
miniously defeated and thoroughly routed. Sir John Cope Hed, attended 
by his dragoons, to Berwick, where he was received by the English com- 
mander with the cutting sarcasm that " he wa.s the first general in Europe 
who had brought the first tidings of his own defeat," and mocking rhymes 
were shouted in his hearing :- — 

" Now, JoliiULie, troth ye were iia blute 
To comn wi' the news o' your own defeat, 

And leave your men in sic a strait ^fl 

80 early in the morning." ^^k 

As to the unsophisticated Highlanders, they turned about the luxurious 
baggage of the defeated army, and wondered much at the use of a greater 
part of it. 

After this victory Charles Edward went back to Edinbui^b, where he 
was received with great public rejoicings. Even France, hearing of his 
late success, sent him money and arms, while recruits came pressing to his 
standard, and white cockades were to be seen in every direction ; and we 
hear of old Jacobite gentlemen drinking deep libations to the health of a 
prince who " could eat a dry crust, lie on pease-straw, take his dinner in 
four minutes, and win a battle in five." 

Happy, triumphant, hopeful days were these, too soon to be succeeded 
by the black night of CuUoden, when on that dreary moor the Scottish 
forces were totally defeated, our unfortunate prince no longer tlie bright 
"bonnie Prince Charlie," gay with the Stuart tartan and plume, but 
a hunted fugitive, whose outlawed life was worth thirty thousand pounds 
to any one that chose to announce his whereabouts ; there were many 
poor peasants in need of money — men to whom as many pence would have 
been most welcome — many who were beggared because of this terrible 
defeat ; yet not one, high or low, in all Scotland betrayed the fallen Stuart, 
the brave descendant of their ancient kings. 

Instead of betraying, they sheltered and protected him. His hazardous 
escapes are marvellous to tell of. At one time he was cloflely tracked by 
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soldiers, but they lost him, and he hid for six weeks in a cave where some I 
poor Highlanders had already taken refuge, issuing forth at night to kill 
venison for food. When, at last, the little band determined to leave their 
place of concealment for another in the mountains, they had to walk 
miles along the rocky channel of a torrent, and when the prince sank | 
exhausted, those wearied men, at their own great peril, took it in I 
turns to caiTy hira gently over the crags, until they brought him to 
where friends and food awaited them, and there was rest awhile for Prince 
Charlie, 

Another time the lioyalists, having carefully surrounded a hut in 
which he was suspected to have found an asylum, forced an entrance, and 
burst upon a party. In the confusion of the fray tliat followed two 
men managed to escape, oue of whom was indeed Charles Edward, the 
other a young Highlander much resembling him. Catching sight of 
the flying figure of the latter, the English commander mistook it for the 
prince, and following it in hot pursuit, endeavoured to capture alive so 
valuable a prisoner. 

The noble Highlander becoming soon aware of their mistake, and 
determined to give his prince time to escape, even at the cost of his own 
life, turned at last, and rusliing on the assailants attacked them with his 
broadsword, and fought them valiantly, until, pierced with many wounds, 
he fell, surrounded by an exultant crowd. Faithful to the death, he 
cried with bis last breath, " Traitors, you have killed your king ! " And 
they believing, took his body, and gave up further pursuit. 

Of course every one has heard of Flora Macdonald, but I venture 
to tell again the story of this woman's brave doings. 

The prince had after much difficulty reached Uist, where he waa I 
sheltered by that very Clanronald who bad been one of bis first adherents, ' 
but here he could not stay, for the news came that General Campbell waa 
to search that far-away spot. He must go, and go at once ; but how was I 
it possible to leave this place, when, because of that £30,000, so nianj I 
eyes were on the look-out, and the troops ranging the countr)" side in i 
close search ? I 

Then it was that Miss Flora, a visitor at Uisk, and the daughter of J 
a known Hoyalist, but teuder-hearted aud pitiful to a prince in sncfa I 
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danger and distress, proposed to get him away, if he would put on woniao's 
clothes, and pretend to be her own Irish maid, Betty Bom-ke, which he 
readily undertook to do. Then she, having a proper paswport for man and 
maid-servant, embarked with them in an open boat, and after a stormy 
passage, landed at Skye, which was unluckily a place whose laird was 
unfavourable to the Stuarts. Fortunately the chief was absent, and his 
wife, Flora's dearest friend, could not resist her entreaties, and advised 
that he should be placed in the care of their steward. So off went 
Miss Flora and her tall maid to the house of this trusty man ; but so 
awkward did the soldier feel and look in his trailing feminine array, that 
he had well-nigh betrayed himself, for in this rough part of the island 
deep puddles were in plenty, and as they walked to Kingsburgh's house 
they had to cross several, and the maid let her skirts draggle right through 
the waters. Charles was dressed in a coarse cottou gown, white, with purple 
tlowers on it, a light quilted petticoat, and a big dun-coloured cloak, with 
a hood, which hid his most unferainine complexion, his shoes, too, were 
very old, and full of holes. 

Cried a girl not in the secret, " I never keun'd such a bauld jaud in 
a' my life. See what long strides she takes, and how her coats wamble 
about her knees. 1 daur say she's an Irishwoman, or" — little knowing 
bow near her light jest was to the truth — " or else a nion in woman's 
clothes." Miss Macdonald quite agreed with her that Irishwomen were 
the most awkward creatures in the world, and Betty Bonrke the most 
awkward of Irishwomen. 

But they reached the good steward's house at last, and he, having 
the story of this strange visitor confided to his honour, promised to aid, 
and vowed at whatever risk to lay his weary young head on a soft and safe 
pillow, such as it had not rested on for many a day. 

It was eleven o'clock at night when they came to Kingsburgh's house. 
His little daughter of seven ran up to tell her mother, who had gone to 
bed, how " father had brought a varra niuckle ill shaken up wife as ever she 
had seen, ay, and had ta'en her into the ha' too, and that father wanted 
mother to come down and entertain the company," upon which the house- 
wife rose in a hurry, sending the child down for her keys, but the little girl 
dared not get at them, because "that muckle woman was now walking up 
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and dowu the Iia', and she was afraid of her." As soon as possible, mother] 
went herself, and quickly saspecting the " mucklc woman'' to be a High- 1 
lander in disguise ; she asked her husband who he was— did he know any- I 
thing of the safety and whereabouts of tlie prince, for that wa.s tlie question j 
first in her mind. " Wife, it is the prince himself," was the unexpected I 
avowal. Mi's. Kingsburgh was loyal and true, but the intelligence so I 
startled her, that she cried, wringing her hands, "The prince ! the prince! ] 
his ain sel' ; then we are a' ruined, and will be hangit the noo ! '' The ' 
good wife being soothed on that point, first rejoiced and next began be- J 
wailing that there was no supper worthy to set before a king's son, only j 
cheese and eggs and butter; but all these difficulties were easily surmounted, I 
and she, well assured that he had been living on far worse fare, set all she I 
could find before the prince, and rejoiced to see how heartily he enjoyed J 
everything, insisting first that she and Miss Flora should sit, one on his I 
left, and one on his right hand, with the worthy and hospitable Kingsburgh I 
opposite. I 

Next day C'iiarles left them for a safer refuge in the fastnesses of the I 
Isle of Raasay — he was still acting in Biddy Bourke's clothes— but before he 1 
left he exchanged a lock of his hair for his kind hostess's old snuff-box, and I 
to Flora Macdonald he gave his own miniature, which was ever after proudly I 
treasured as a precious memorial of "Bonnie Prince Charlie" — that uu- ' 
fortunate Stuart, the last of his line who boldly struggled for their lost 
crown — "the young Pretender," who passed his disappointed manhood in 
Rome, where he was known as the Duke of Albany, and where he died 
in 1788. 




THE PRISON REFORMER. 



'riiink DOt the good. 
The gentle deeds of mercy then hast ilone 
t>ha,U die forgotten alL ThB poor, the priaouei*. 
The fatherless, the friendless, and the widow, 
Who daily own the houiity of thy hand, 
Hliail cry to heaven and pour a hiesaing on thee. 



I of tbe most interesting monuments in St. Paul's is that of 

[ Inward tlie Philanthropist. Look well at it, all you whose hearts 

run warm at the mention of boUl, brave, unselfish deeds, such as 

;ire recorded in the inscription, which concludes with — " He trod 

an open but unfrequented path to immortality in the ardent 

* and unintermitted exercise of Christian charity." 

A noble epitaph truly, from which the eye turns with renewed interest 

to the grave, manly figure above, holding in one hand tbe key of some 

miserable dungeon, in tbe other a scroll, on which is to be read — -" Plan for 

the improvement of prisons and hospitals." Chains and broken fetters lie 

tmder that advanced foot, and on the pedcstiil below is a scene in which 

Howard is represented bringing clothing and provisions to a group of 

wretched prisoners, such forlorn, ragged prisoners as were once too common 

It is strange to see this flowing Koman drapery on one who was always 

dressed in the plainest and simplest of English broadcloth. No fop or 

beau was John Howard. He had something more solemn and serious to 

occupy his thoughts tlian dress ; he fought a (ierce and desperate battle, 

not on the open plain, with tiie blue sky above to remind him of God's 

mercy, but in dark and hidden jdaces, witli few to help or encourage. He 
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was sickly and delicate io body, and o£ a somewhat neglected education; 
yet he never faltered or fainted once he had taken up the duty before him. 
For years he lived a happy husband and father on bis estate at Cardington. 
He had a wife after his own heart — one who, her wedding-day over, sold 
her jewels that she might lay the foundation of a fund for the relief of the 
sick and destitute ; together they raised the poor about them from misery 
and ignorance to comfort and morality ; but then the blow fell : his well- 
loved helpmate died, and John Howard sorrowed so deeply that it seemed 
the very light had gone out of his life with the love that cheered it. 

Long years afterward*?, when on the eve of one of his humane 
expeditions, he was walking hand in hand with his son, watching some 
improvements in the old garden she had tended. He suddenly stopped, and 
said, with shadowed face and in trembling tones — 

"Jack, my boy, in case I should never come back, yon will pursue 
this work as you think proper; but remember this walk was planted by 
your mother, and if ever you touch a thing of it may my blessing never 
rest on you." 

He lived a life of close seclusion until ho was nominated Sberifi" of 
Bedford ; then, being inclined to search into whatever he undertook, he 
discovered how shamefully the wretched prisoners were treated. When he 
exclaimed in horror against it, he was pooh-poohed, and the portly 
magistrates would fain have bid him be silent on such a disagreeable 
subject ; but they little knew Howard. He took up the cause of the 
wretched and oppressed, travelling from town to town, from prison to 
prison, and reporting, in plain unvarnished words, on what met his eyes. 
His notes, taken on the spot, were much to this effect : — 

" At Ely, the prisons being rickety and virulous, the warders, instead 
of strengthening doors and windows, saved tlie expense by chaining the 
prisoners with their backs to the floor, passing over them several bars of iron 
and fastening an iron collar covered with spikes round their necks, as well 
as placing a heavy bar over their legs to prevent their escape." While at 
Gloucester, debtors — men, women, and almost children — were crammed all 
together in rooms that were crumbling about them, and never cleaned. 
No wonder that jail-fever swept off the poor creatures, and that no one 
dare come near such a den, where the keepers had no salary, the debtors 
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no allowance of food; the first class living on extortion, the second onl 
public charity. 

So on, from one town prison to another, darker and darker yet, 
Howard sickened, as though the land in which such horrors eould be ^ 
accursed. Where money would help, he j^ave it freely ; but better still, 
laid the terrible array of wliat he had seen with his own eyes and heait 
with his own ears before the House of Commons. They could scarcely 
believe that any one man "for right-doing's" sake could have worked i 
hard. So boldly and well did he speak and act, that the law-makers wei 
forced to attend and amend, to grant freedom to many held in durance 1 
the rapacity of jailors, to clean and make habitable the dungeons, hithert 
mere nests of brutality and disease. 

While they were doing this, Howard lay in bed, almost exhausted i 
death with his efforts, yet thanking God for the success that ha»l attended! 
them. As soon as he recovered, his lirst work was to revisitevery jail, am 
satisfy himself that the Acts were not only passed, but properly tsirried oufc 

No man had greater influence over the most hardened. Once, whei 
there was a terrible rebellion in a prison, and two hundred desperate r 
maddened by ill treatment, gathered in the yard vowing death anil destruc-, 
tion against any or all who might approach, Howard, in spite uE all that! 
friends and jailors could say, went into tlieir midst, listeiifd patiently, | 
advised them to submit, and pruniised to make their grievances known. 
They took his advice, and, subdued and comforted, went off to their I 
miserable cells. Truly tht-y understood his own maxim : — " Generosity sad I 
self-command are the most striking aspects of benevolence." 

From the provinces to London, from one dismal jail to another, he rest- 
lessly insisted upon cleanliness and ventilation, upon justice tu all men, 
and upon decent dungeons in which, though shut up, they might live like 
human beings. Out of Ludgate, the Fleet, and the Marshalsea he broughi i 
such evil things as his own eyes and ears taught him. And when he found I 
difficulty in remedying matters, he travelled away to other lands, and learnt, 
what seems strange to us now, that the public prisons of Fr;mce, Germany, 
Belgium, but especially those of Switzerland, were generally managed in » 
far better and more human fashion than those of his own country. wheM I 
felons were flung as it were to waste, to canker, and to despair. He went J 
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about his difficult mission in a free and independent fashion, that secured his 
admission almost to every jail, the Bastille excepted. In this last he was pretty 
nearly imprisoned, because in his 
daring' search for prison know- 
ledge he had learned too much 
to please the high authorities. 
Just as at Rome, they alto- 
gether declined to admit him 
to the dungeons of the In- 
quisition. Fortunately these 
monster iniquities had no 
counterpart in England. When 
disguised and on foot he entered 
St. Petersburg, the Empress 
Catherine, hearing of the now 
famous and somewhat dreaded 
Knglishman, at once invited 
him to her court, but Howard 
sending respectful word that he 
had come to visit the dungeon 
of the captive and the abode of 
the wretched, not the courts o£ 
kings, and that he must stand 
excused, did not accept the 
gracious message. What way 
indeed did royal luxury aflfett a 
man on such an errand ? 

For many years he travelled 
foreign lands — examined 
all their jail arrangements, 
steadily going over more than 
42,000 miles ; then he returned 
lid Lisued his " State of 
Prisons," which stirred the hearts o£ honest men, and made model England 
ashamed for what bad been, and more impatient for reform, which this 
[2 
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honest eye-wtness told her she needed mure than other countries thad 
she chose to consider less civilised. 

Though by no means strong or of robust constitution, liis desire 1 
prevent the spread of jail fever and infectious diseases led Howard into aUj 
sorts of dens and dangerous places. He generally travelled, too, withoati 
even a servant, not considering it right to expose another to dangers 
he himself chose to brave. He ^-isited the south of Europe to witness titel 
working and success of the Lazaretto system, danger or disgust neverfl 
turning him from his path, which led him through Malta and Constantinople^ 
'thence to Smyrna, where the plague was raging, a malady which 
wanted to study, wishing also to sail from an infected port to Veni« 
where he might undergo the utmost rigour of the quarantine systeniJ 
This earnest benefactor of the miierable spared himself in no way, yet thiil 
time passed safe and unhurt through all the horrors and contagion of ! 
terrible journey, to return to England and publish " An Account of tbi 
Principal Lazarettos in Europe." Soon he started again, meaning 
travel all through the East, but he had got no farther than the Crimed 
when he suddenly sickened aud died. He was buried at Cberson, by 1: 
own desire- 

I have not space to tell of the long busy years and the £30,000 1 
spent in the cause of persecuted humanity at home and abroad. He di« 
as we have seen, of a fever, far from friends and kindred, asking nothio( 
except that he might be buried in a peaceful village that he mentionei 
" Lay me quietly in the earth with a sun-dial over my grave, and let l 
be forgotten," he said. Yet if ever a man deser\'ed to be remembered i 
a benefactor to his kind, and as one who thought only of bow he migW 
minister to his fellows, that man was John Howard. 
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gENJAMIN bad bad enough of cutting wicks and filling 
g tallow moulds. He liad done it for a whole two years, and now 
here be was a big boy of twelve, devoted to books — not tbat he 
liad a chance of mucb reading — and with a pretty turn for 
ballad- writing, which, however, his father in no wise encouraged; 
for he said that verse-makers were not mucb better than beggars, and 
Benjamin meant to be something better than tliat, anyway. 

Perhaps, because one of tlie youngsters — there were seventeen children 
to be brought up, and old Mr. FrankUn was naturally anxious to keep some 
of them to the candle-making — ran away to sea in preference to making 
candles, this younger son was allowed to give it up and become a printer— a 
useful helper to his big brother, to whom be was apprenticed, and whu 
soon allowed him what spare time be could, to read the few books be might 
borrow. Sometimes Benjamin sat up all night over some delightful work ; 
then be wrote, especially when he became possessor of an old Spectator. 
He made notes of the best essays; then tried to re-write the ideas; or he 
would turn poetry into prose, or prose into verse. Truly a worker was 
this lad at sixteen, only troubled that bis books were so few ; but 
" where there's a will there's away." Books he must have ; meat he could do 
without ; so for long be lived on vegetables, saving half his allowance. He 
told his own son in after years that when the othei-s went to their meals he 
stayed in the printing-bouse, and quickly despatching bis big slice of bread 
and a handful of raisins, or a tart and a glass of water, be spent the rest 
of tbia spare time in study clo.se and diligent. He did not " squander time." 
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AJl this time he worked hard at the dingy little printing-press that so 
luaiiy years after he came to look at with a very kindly feeling of interest. 
As yet the quiet 'prentice lad was thought but little of, even though he 
wrote small articles for his brother to print in his newspaper, and which the 
boy had the delight of hearing criticised as the work of some of the known 
men of the day. Think how his bright face glowed at the hearing. Yet in 
time — how it happened I know not— the two brothers quarrelled, and 
Benjamin all unable to get work, and feeling himself misunderstood and 
wronged, sold his little library for what he could, and away he went, literally 
to seek his fortune. It was hard finding, though; and when he at last 
arrived, weary and worn, at Philadelphia, three hundred miles from his 
home, he seemed as far from it as ever ; but he was not disheartened. 
Just listen. 

" I was dirt}- from being so long in the boat," for he had come partly 
on foot, partly by sea ; " my pockets were stuffed out with shirts and stock- 
ings ; I knew no one, nor where to look for lodgings; fatigued with walking, 
rowing, and the want of sleep, I was very hungry, and iny whole stock of 
oash consisted in a single dollar and about a shilling in copper coin, which 
I gave the boatmen for my passage ; " and here Franklin gives a speci- 
men of the independent man in him, " At first they refused to take 
it on account of my having rowed, but I insisted on paying my way. 

" I walked towards the top of the street, gazing about, tiU near Market 
Street, where I met a boy with bread, and inquiring where he bought it 
r went immediately to that baker's. Not knowing the different sorts of 
bread, I told him to give me threepennyworth of any sort. He gave me 
accordingly three big pufty rolls. I was surprised at the quantity, but took 
it. and, having no room in my pockets, walked off with a roll under each 
arm, and eating the other. Thus I went up Market Street as far as Fourth 
Street, passing by the door of Mr. Eeed, my future wife's father, where she, 
standing at the door, saw me, and notieud that I made, as I certainly did, 
a most awkward and ridiculous appearance." 

But a ele\'er worker had no need to perambulate the streets for long. 
He soon got employment, and becoming acquainted with such of the young 
people about him as were fond of reading, spent his leisure time pleasantly, 
saved money, and even attracted the attention of the Governor of the 
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Province, who, struck with the capabilities of this Boston youth, advised 
him to set up in business, offering to lend him money for the purpose. 

The youth was delighted, and prepared to speed away to England to 
get a supply of type, paper, and the necessary presses. In 1724 only one 
ship sailed annually between London and Philadelphia. The Governor j 
promised that he should find the money and letters of recommendation ; 
but alas ! for the insincerity of some men ; he found nothing of the kind ; 
so there was nothing to be done but begin again at a London printer's, | 
where his sober, steady habits stood him in good stead. Strong and hard- 
working, the ""Water American " held his own, until able to return to his , 
"ain countrie." 

By-and-by Franklin and a fellow-workman set up in business, and the I 
two worked bard early and late. Next they started a newspaper, whicli | 
attracted much attention. Then he opened a stationer's shop, and married 
that same Miss Keed who had watched him on that day when he had come 
up the street munching his penny roll. 

Some of you have heard how " Early to bed and early to rise makes a .1 
man healthy, wealthy, and wise," and that "Sloth makes all things] 
difficult"; also that "Lost time is never found again," with a great 
many other wise " saws " out of Poor Richard's Almanack, Richard was 
no other than our Benjamin, who to prove how to employ time to 1 
advantage set about learning French and Italian with an acquaintance, 
who often tempted him to play chess ; but finding this wasted preciouii 
hours. Poor Richard refused to play any more except under the condition I 
that the victor in every game should impose some task, either grammar or j 
translation, to be worked out before the next meeting; and as both played j 
equally well they soon learnt to beat each other in language; 

Ten years passed, and Franklin was the bead printer in Philadelphia,.! 
respected and honoured. He was ever thinking of Ids fellow-citizens' good. ] 
He founded the first public library in America; set on foot a public school, I 
a large hospital, and did a hundred otber things I have no space to tell of. 
No marvel that in 1747 he was elected a member of the Assembly, at which 
point in bis fortunes we leave our " printer." Now I am fain to tell of him 
as a scientific man, and wish that I had sjiace to write more of his long, busy, 
useful life; suffice to say, that after doing good service, he returned to 
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America, and though eighty years of age was chosen as the President of the 
State of Pennsylvania. He was also president of a society for alleviating the 
misery of public prisoners jmd for the abolition of slavery. At eighty- 
three he at length retired from public life, and wrote rejoicingly that he 
lived at home at last in a very good house that he had built more than 
twenty years ago. " I am again surrounded by my friends, with a fiHe 
family of grandchildren about my knees, and an affectionate good daughter 
and son-in-law to take care of me, and after fifty year's public service I have 
the pleasure to find the esteem of my country in regard to me un- 
diminished." 

When Washington was serviug his country at home, Franklin was 
helping her cause abroad, and finding tliere was no chance of obtaining 
America's independence except by fighting for it, he went to France and 
obtained assistance. We have a description of him written at this time 
by a Frenchman present at the signature of the treaty, who describes him 
as wearing the dress of an American farmer, and speaks of liis straight un- 
powdered hair, his round hat, his brown cloth coat, which formed a singular 
contrast with the laced and embroidered coats, and powdered and perfumed 
beads of the courtiers of Versailles, who crowded to gaze at the singularly 
plain, grave aspect of this Minister of the United States, who had come to 
prevail upon their Government to openly acknowledge the independence of 
the United States. This, at length, after the news of the surrender of 
General Burgoyne with nearly six thousand men, it consented to do, and 
a treaty of alliance and commerce was signed between the two nations, at 
Paris, in February, 1778, Benjamin Franklin being one of the signers in 
behalf of the States. This treaty was immediately followed by a war 
between France and England which lasted two years. A French army and 
a fleet were sent to America, and by means of loans, obtained cliiefly 
through Franklin's exertions, the war of independence was continued, and 
carried on with vigour to the end. 

And Englishmen respected Franklin more than ever. Once, after he 
had lived in England five years, Hume -vvrote to him : — " America has sent 
us many good things — gold, silver, sugar, tobacco, indigo, &c., but you are 
the lirst philosopher, and, indeed, the first great man of letters, for whom 
we are beholden to her." 
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JOHN WESLEY. 



"Other refuge liuve I uoiie, 

Hang.s itiy helplew suul on Tliee : 
Leave, ali, leave me not alone ! 

Htill support and comfort me. 
All luy trust on Thee ix Dtay'd ; 

All my help from Tliee I bring ; 
Cover my defenceless head 

With the nhadow of thy wing."— Il'<^«^i/. 



6ITTLE John Wewley's father was, for several reasons, no favourite 
with liis parishioners, and on two occasions the pretty parsonage- 
house wa,s set on fir in the night. If a young sister had not 
been awakened by falling beams and flying sparks, I should not 
have had to tell much concerning a good man, and the work that 
lie did ; as it was, the girl's cries aroused the sleeping father. It was 
I inly witli great ado tliat he managed to make his way into the room 
where his elder children slept, and to drag them out. His wife, Susanna, 
lingering to save the younger ones, was twice beaten back by the glare 
and fierceness of the flames, then, with a prayer for succour, she forced her 
way through blinding smoke to where her husband and the rest stood, 
faint and hurt, but saved — the whole shivering, pale-faced Hock ; but 
suddenly looking from one to another, the ery arose, loud and shrill, 
' Where was Johnnie — little brother Johnnie ?" but there came no 
answer: Johnnie was not with the rest. 

Poor little John ! In the general scramble he bad been left fi.st 
iisleep in his bed, and now, do what they would, It seemed too late to 
save him. They could but wring their hands in horrified grief, and 
commend the innocent soul to the mercy of (iod. 
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But the boy was not to die that terrible death. As the ghire filled 
his room he awoke, sprang out of the bed to the window, wliere the 
distressed onlookers could see the little childish, white-robed figure 
standing against a background of flame. "A ladder! a ladder 1" rose tile 
cry; but finding no ladder, some brave fellows bethought them of forming 
ali\'ing one. They accordingly mounted on each other's shoulders, reached 
the window, and rescued weeping Johnnie at the very moment that the 
roof fell in with a crash. 

"Come, neighbours," exclaimed the trembling rector as he received 
his little son in his arms, " let us kneel down and thank God. He has 
given me all my eight children ; let the rest go. I am rich enough in 
saving them." 

After this his mother determined to watch with particular care a 
child whom God had spared in so much mercy. 

In later life John Wesley had his portrait painted, with a house in 
flames in the background, and under it the inscription, "Is not this a 
brand plucked from the burning ? " He always felt that good should be 
done with a life so spared, and in truth he employed it nobly, 

By-and-by John went to the Charterhouse, and next to Oxford, 
where the doings of the idle, wild, and dissipated youth of that dav 
filled his pure mind with horror, and he kept aloof from most of thera, 
studying and reading soberly. He was elected Fellow, then took the 
degree of M.A. At this time he had to return and assist his father, 
leaving his hitherto flighty and worldly brother Charles at the 
University. 

But Charles had soon grown steady and serious, and formed friendship 
with students of the same turn of mind, who met in private to discuss 
and talk of their religious ideas and studies. Such meetings as these 
were, in the minds of the majority, worse than absurd ; they nicknamed 
them the " Holy Club," and derided the members individually by the 
old term of contempt — Methodists — which, from that time, became the 
generic name of the disciples of Wesley. 

John all this time was longing to he away to some out-of-the-world, 
quiet place, where he could " think his thoughts " while teaching the 
young. It was the spirit that made hermits of old. 
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" Sir," said a good man to him, "the liiblc knows uotliiiig of 6oUtar|'fl 
religion, which is mere selfishaess. not holiness." 

The young man, struck with this truth, came back to Oxford, wheri 
his brother and the other " Methodists" rallied round him, and they s 
all their spare time in studying Greek and divinity. They soon odoptedl 
regular plans for visiting the humble sick, and those in prison, and for.l 
educating poor children ; at that time such things were little attended t 
for the world was very full of ignorant folly. 

Simple enough work this sounds in these days, but it wa« very liardfl 
and trying in those, when indifference and infidelity wore the fashion; I 
A perfect storm of persecution broke over tlie little baud of studenta.1 
The professors blamed them for extravagance iu their opinions ; the'I 
authorities talked of putting down their societ\' by force. No wonder ita-l 
members grew faint-hearted, and from twenty-five dwindled to six. But I 
John and Charles, all undaunted, went their way, praying, teaching, 1 
doing good, living frugally, that they might the better aid tba | 
distressed. 

Then fur a few years they left Kngland, but not t*» be idle. A new I 
colony had been planted in North America, on the borders of the I 
Savaimah, and the company that managed it, being most anxious that I 
some zealous men should devote their services to both colonists and I 
Indians, decided it was the very task for these young Methodist studentH I 
at Oxford. The Wesleys shook their bea^ls, thinking of the widowed I 
mother, whose principal support they now were ; but she, hearing of J 
their prospect of a great work, ci'ied, as would have done a Roman matron ] 
of old :— 

" If I had twenty sons I should rejoice that they were all 
employed, even though I should never see them more.'' 

At the end of two years John Wesley was again in England. Hut I 
so jjlaiuly did he speak out his views that tlie churches were one I 
aft*'r the other closed against him as a teacher. Whitefield begged of | 
him to come and preach to his poor neglected colliere, who came out of | 
the darkness in thousands, and listened with hopeful liearts to words of 
simple import, such an they could understand, and which a^ yet no one 
besides himself had cared to give them. Whitefield waiS called suddenly I 



away, and liis kind heart was sore to leave tlu-iii to fall back iiitu 
ignorance. There was uo church for people like these, and open-aiv 
preaching was then such a strange, unheard-of proceeding that even earuest 
Wesley says : — " I could hardly reconcile myself at first to this strange way 
of preaching in the fields, having been all my life, till very lately, so 
tenacious of every point relating to decency and order that I should have 
thought the saving of suuls almost a sin if it had not been done in 




church;" but Whitefield called in the uame of frod, and truly tliere was 
bitter need. 

However, his was not the band to draw back from the plough. He 
preached to three thousand per-sons in a field, and from this time began the 
religious revival of the eighteenth century. 

For a long time he was very straitened for money ; hut the simplicity 
and frugahty of Wesley's habits enabled him to bear with ease privations 
and crosses which to ordinary men would have been intolerable. He kept 
his expenses strictly within tlie most moderate limits. His income 
increased as the cause of Methodism progressed; but that only .served 
as a means of multiplying his liberalities, While be had thirty {hjunds 
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a year he lived on twenty-eight, and gave away forty shillings ; when he 
received sixty pounds he still lived on twenty-eight, and gave away two-and- 
thirty ; and so on— even when receiving one hundred and twenty-two 
pounds, for then he gave to the poor ninety-two. During his life he 
distrihuted thirty thousand pounds. His mode of living was so simple, 
that when the collector of taxes applied to him, supposing that so im- 
portant a public person as he must have a large quantity of plate, he WTott* 
on the returns :— " I have two silver tea-spoons at London, and two at 
Bristol : that is all the plate I possess at present, nor shall I buy more 
while 80 many of the poor want bread around me;" as, indeed, he 
never did. 

In May, 1739, Wesley solemnly laid in Bristol the foundation stone 
of the first Methodist chapel ever built. Now in, 1883, there are no fewer 
than 6,978 chapels and 82,606 Sunday-school scholars in Great Britain. 
In that firet conference there were six young clergymen assembled to 
consider what it would be best to teach, and how best to teach it. When 
Wesley died, at nearly ninety years of age, there were 76,908 engaged in 
the great work. This sounds almost impossible ; but I am merely noting 
facts, to be found in any Wesleyan record. 

The last letter the good old man wrote was an exhortation to 
Wilberforce to persevere in his parliamentary labours against the African 
slave-trade, the concluding lines of which appeal were : — " If God be 
for you, who can be against you ? Are all of them together -stronger 
than God?" Wesley had certainly not found it so. 
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" Where may the wearied eye repoee 

When gazing on the great — 

Where neither guilty glory glows, 

Nor despicable state 1 
Yea, one— the first, the last, the best — 
The Ciiicinnatua of the West — 
Whom envy dared not hate — 
Betiueathed the name of Washington, 
To make men blush — there was but om 



SAPA, papa ! come here. Do come directly !" A child ran 

bursting into tbe quaint old room, his eyes bright and round 

with excitement, as he seized upon his father's arm, and tried 

"^^^^^ to lead him away instantly from the sack of seeds on which he 

was giving judgment. 

" My son, I am busy ; I really am. Bun away and amuse yourself." 

" Oh, but do come," entreated the boy, " Such a strange — such a 

wonderful thing has happened in the garden, and you must see it before 

any one else. I was so startled, and so will you be, pa, if you will only 

come. I cannot hide what it is much longer. I — ^its — but that's right " — 

and as the indulgent father rose to follow, the boy skipped and jumped 

with delight along the walk, while the whole air was rich with the 

smell of ripening peaches, and noisy with the hum of big busy bees ; 

but there was no looking about till the child stopped and pointed to the 

ground. 

He did not say a word explanatory of his stupendous discovery. His 
father put on big round glasses that miglit have suited an owl, and, after 
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tuking a very deliberate survey, threw up both hands as though in mute 
astonishment, and seemed fixed on the spot. 

The child danced about like a young will-o'-the-wisp, then, clutching 
his knees as he stood, he cried excitedly : — 

" Spell it, pa, spell it. It's George, isn't it ? — G-E-0-R-G-E— and I'm 
George — little George ; it must be me, there's only one George Washington." 

" Ay, ay, my son, it's George — George Washington, surely enough ; 
but what a very odd thing, to be sure ! " 

Certainly, it u'fts odd that those names should be springing out of the 
ground in large and legible green letters, all the more odd if the old 
gentleman liad not chanced to have busied himself only the other night 
in this very place, lajing down rich earth and scattering cress-seed with 
care and caution ; but of that he had not spoken to any one, and the 
result appeared to surprise him vastly, and to make his eyes twinkle not 
a little as he stared down at the big 

GEORGE WASfllNGTON. 

" I wonder how it came there?" he said presently. "Just chance, 
I suppose." 

" Oh no, pa, it never came by chance before ; all the letters exactly 
right too— G-E-0-R-G-E." 

" Well, I don't see why it should happen. Lots of things do happen 
for the first time, and I suppose this is the first time your name thought 
of growing. Chance, chance, George ; nothing hut chance, depend on't." 

But something in his father's voice struck the lad's quick ear, and 
clapping his hands, he cried : — 

" Oh, pa, don't say it's chance ; it really couldn't be that, you know. 
It was somebody. You, now, wasn't it ? Somehow, to scare your little 
boy, you did it, I'm sure." 

" Tes, George, I did do it, not to scare but to teach my little boy. 
I wanted you to learn about your Father — your Father and mine," And he 
laid a kindly hand on the soft curls, and looked down in the earnest 
young face. 

" You mean God, don't you, pa? I did never ?ee Him ; I don't know 
quite where He is," said the child, thoughtfully. 
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" You (lid not see me when I hid your name, wrapped in tiny set 
in the earth; yon did not see the warmth that made them spring ap; y( 
never saw what Power made your teeth grow, and your ears to he;ir, and 
your tongue to prattle. Do you think all those things came by " chance ?" 
Why, your name growing would be a simple matter to these, my 
son." So much for George's father, who died when his little son was 
eleven, leaving him heir to goodly lands by the Rappahanock river. As to 
Geo^e's mother, she was a woman of whom people said, " There is no 
nonsense about her — a plain, energetic, strong-willed lady, perfectly capable 
of conducting the affairs of a farm, and scorning help." Wlien the time 
came that her son, the President, could ask her to come and live at the 
White House, she answered briskly : — J 

" I thank you, George, but I prefer being independent ; " and so M 
the last she lived in her farmhouse, and superintended the culture of her 
own acres, not disdaining to labour with her own hands. It is said that 
when General La Fayette came to visit her, she came in to him from her 
garden walk and in her old sun-bonnet, saying, " I would not pay yon 
ill a compliment. Marquis, as to stay to change my dress." Trained 
such a woman in a simple rational manner of life, George was pre] 
to enjoy the high estate he achieved — that of being the man first in Wl 
first in peace, and first in the hearts of his fellow-citizens. 

Need I tell here how he was one of the foremost of that gallant 
who framed the Declaration of Independence which is still read in An 
every 4th of July ? 

What he did to gain the independence of liis countrj- every 
knows, or should know, by heart, I cannot even sum it up in this si 
space ; I can mention but one of the deeds shedding glory on Washing 
generalship. 

Once, when Philadelphia was in dire peril, and he had vainly enl 
Lee to come on — " IJo come on 1" — he at last sent most of his stores 
baggage across the Delaware river, and then, hearing that the Englii 
troops were gaining rapidly on him, he took bis men also over the riv( 
and then destroyed all the boats he had used, and caused all the otll) 
vessels within seventy miles to be destroyed as well, so that when Ivord 
Comwallis came up in liot pursuit, there was not a boat to be procured 
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by force, love, or money, and when the English tried to cross higher up, 
the American troops had been ao well disposed that it was altogether 
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impossible fo land, and the defeated general had to tnrn about and return 
to New Brunswick, whence they had so lately marched, to wait till the 
now flowing waters should be frozen over, and his soldiers could pass. 

But it was a dangerous and difficult time for Washington, who 
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remained waiting for l-einforceraents, which lie only obtained with the 
greatest difficulty. A number of foreign troops were assembled at Trenton, 
and he determined to make a bold attack on them, for they were ravaging 
all the country round with fire and sword. 

One bitterly cold Christmas Eve, the Germans, little dreaming of 
mischief, were resting in their camp, where fires were blazing cheerily. 
Great lumps of ice were floating and blocking the Delaware now, but on 
its slippery banks soldiers were moving silently, and one with a very 
solemn, earnest face, was watching and ordering the embarkation o£ men and 
guns. When all were over Washington formed his army into two columns, 
and through a heavy fall of freezing snow they marched on towards 
Trenton. Two of them fell frozen. There was no time or chance to 
help. On the rest went, only the more determined to do or die; indeed, 
there was little choice by now. 

At last they came to the place they sought, and suddenly in the 
darkness of night there arose a wild cry of " Der Feind ! der Feind I 
Heraus! heraus!" a sudden mttling of drums, a calling to arms, a fierce 
struggle for victory ; for the Germans were bold and brave, and led by a 
gallant chief. He, endeavouring to make a determined stand, was shot, 
and then his disheartened soldiers surrendered, and Wa.-ihiugton's terrible 
night march was not in vain. 

This was the man of wliom Thackeray wrote: — 

" To endure is greater than to dare, to tire out hostile fortune, to be 
daunted by no difficult}^ to keep heart when all have lost it, to go through 
intrigue spotless, and to forego even ambition when the end is acquired — 
who can say this is not greatness ? " 
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EXCEED." — Shake'ptaet 



OXE bright sunny day in Springfield, Elizabeth West was very 
busy with her housewife duties, when she heard the "help's" 
shrilJ voice calling for advice and assistaJice in the matter of 
■■ i", , certain pumpkins; so Elizabeth West must go off at once. 
■"^i? But first she called her six-year-old Benjie, wbo came running 
in, thinking it at least a case of syrup pitcher or girdle-cake, 
and looked rather blank when he found it was but to mind the baby 
in her big wicker cradle, especially as the baby was asleep, and could 
not be played with. 

" Thee be very quiet, son Benjamin, and see that the sting-flies do 
not worry and wake tlie child. Sit thee down on the low buffet, and 
let me find thee a good boy on my return." " I am coming to tbee, 
Deborah ; " and off the good Quakeress ran. 

Being alone, the little boy, after the manner of his kind, took a look 
all round, and peeped into the big sauce-jar and sniffed at the pumpkin 
jt'lly. Then he would have played with the old cat, but the cat was 
tToss, and scratched. Finally, boy Benjamin found pen and ink, and began 
to draw people on a torn sheet of paper that he had discovered. 

Now, if there was one thing Benjie West loved it was such scribbling. 
He was for ever doing it, and wonderfully well he did it, too, considering his 
:ige and that pictures or picture-books never came to that out-of-the-way 
romer of Philadelphia, more especially to a Quaker's house. So to-day, being 
tired of out-door play, he was quite content to kneel there and draw — first 
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one fancy, then another, until looking up suddenly to see if baby was still 
asleep, the little lad suddenly thought how pretty she was. He wished he 
could draw just such a baby as that. " Guess he couldn't, though." 
However, he turned the pai>er, and, taking a good long look, set to work, 
and slowly and delibemtely tried his very best to imitate the round rosy 
face. 

I cannot say the result was passing wonderful, though his mother 
thought so when she came in and found him still busy, flushed and excited. 
At any rate, it was like the bah}- — \'ery like, she declared, with tliat 
wondennent with which mothers look at their young children's doings. 

At school he was for ever drawing things, especially flowers and animals, 
but they looked dim and ghostly in his eyes, and he longed to imitate their 
colour as well as shape. Paints, which he had never seen even, were 
altogether out of the question. What did Quakers, and in such a place, 
want colours for? Nothing but black, white, and grey here. But the 
boy, like a good many otliers, proved the truth of tiie adage, " Where 
there's a will there's a way," for he mixed up powdered charcoal and 
chalk, supplemented with the juices of certain bright-coloured flowers and 
berries. And next he made himself brushes with soft hairs cut from his 
cat's tail, and drawn through a quill, tied fast — a splendid invention, 
With these he daubed away delightedly until he was twelve years old, 
by which time he had not only drawn rough portraits of all the neigh- 
bours, but even liis own, with his long, waving, fair hair, so that every one 
knew it and cried — " Hon Benjamin West." 

Something very lucky happened next, lor a party of Indians came to 
trade at Springfield, and, being artists in their queer way, wondered at 
some things which the little paleface showed them, and taught the lad 
how to make the fine red and yellow ochre paints with which they were 
wont to ornament themselves and their clothes on state occasions. Then, 
too, he became the possessor of a lump of indigo, and was for the time 
being as happy a little Quaker as sun ever shone on. 

Every spare moment was spent in drawing. He had, of course, no 
teaching, but he had the three primary colours and Nature to copy. He 
drew everything and everybody' in chalk and charcoal, and as what he did 
astonished and pleased every one, he was allowed to amuse himself in 
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hiB own way, of which he never wearied ; moreover, it kept him out of 
mischief, and made him as quiet as became one of his sect, instead of being 
restless and noisy like ordinary boys. 

One day a visitor was so pleased with what he saw that he sent 
Benjamin a neat box of paints and six good large engravings from 
Philadelphia. Who can describe the rapture with which they were received ? 




The boy having never seen such lovely things before, carried them off to 
his garret, and looked, and loved, and gloated over his treasures. Tlien he 
set to work copying the engravings in all sorts of ways, working on- 
weariedly, and learning a good deal. Then when he grew at last wearied 
of merely copying, he made up fanciful compositions from the different 
figures so as to make other pictures altogether. 

By-and-by we hear of him travelling off to Philadelphia, and seeing . 
real paintings ; and after a time, of his painting an historical ] 
representing the death of Socrates, and making money by the p< 
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for which he soon hiul a constant demand, for a taleut of that kind was 
then rare indeed, especially in America. 

Sometimes he painted the Indians, but though they liked to be 
" made alive," they were somehow frightened a little when they saw 
their likenesses. Many fancied that the pictures would live after their own 
death, and that they should not be able to rest in their graves. They 
were difficult to please, too, for they wanted to see "the others" roll their 
eyes and move their lips, and look " a little alive more," and they liked 
them to look smart. 

It was grand to see Ma-to-be-hall (the old bear), a medicine-man, who 
had been persuaded that no harm would come of it, made splendid for the 
occasion — all bedaubed and streaked with various fine colours, with grease 
and charcoal stuck on tliick, with medicine pipes in his hands and foxes' 
tails attached to his heels. He took his station in the middle of the room, 
waving his eagle calumets in each hand, and singing the medicine song as 
though over a dying patient. Wlien his picture was done he would come 
and lie before it for hours, staring intently at it, and smoking gravely 
the while. Then he would cry, " To-ho-pee-nee ! " (Great medicine white 
man). 

Most painters have liad difficulties and drawbacks. For West, all 
things worked prosperously. At twenty he went to Rome, where, being 
an American, a (Quaker, and an artist, he was considered as a great 
curiosity. 

He was presented to the blind Cardinal Albani, a patron and lover 
of art. The prelate, passing his hand over the young artist's face, after 
the manner of blind people, exclaimed in surprised tones : — 

" Why, this young savage has very good features. Pray, is he black 
or white ? " 

" Exceedingly fair, your Eminence," was the laughing answer. 

" How strange ! " said the cardinal ; " but surel}- not as fair as I am." 
And as his own complexion was a particularly deep olive, there was a 
Lfeneral laugh, and "as fair as the cardinal " became quite a saying. 

In Italy he studied and worked, and made a great reputation, Then 
be camo to England, where he became very celebrated, and in time was 
appointed President of the Royal Academy, then but lately founded. 
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Several of his best paintings are to be seen in the National Gallery 
though, as correct and novel works of art, they attracted much attention 
the time they were painted, they have almost ceased to have a market vali 
with collectors now. West, too highly rated in his own day, has becoi 
too much depreciated in ours ; let us hope this has not happened throu] 
caprice merely, but from improved knowledge of what is good and true 
art. The English school, at any rate, owes to this Americaa painter tl 
abandonment of classic costume and drapery in the treatment of subjects 
our own time. And perhaps, also, his gentle and dignified life served 
set the taste for a more refined manner in his brother artists, who 
those days were, too many of them, of the roistering school. A gift 
countryman of his own writes of West's passionless subjects, one 
which may be seen in Greenwich Hospital : — " Over the altar hangs 
picture by West. I never could look at it long enough to make out its 
design, for this artist — although it pains me to say it of so respectable a 
countryman — has a gift of frigidity, a knack of grinding ice into his paint, 
a power of stupefying the spectator's perception, and quelling hiw sympathi 
beyond any other limner that ever handled a brush. In spite of mai 
pangs of conscience, I seize upon this opportunity to wreak a life-long 
abhorrence upon the poor blameless man, for the sake of one dreary picture 
of West's — Lear — that used to be my bugbear — would fire bum it, 
wonder?" This sounds very severe, but I suppose that after all 
Indians' criticism was right in We-st'u pictures, the figures want to li 
decidedly " more alive " to please or interest us. But however harshly 
jiaintings may have been criticised, of West himself no word was eT( 
spoken except in praise, Allston, who came to him a stranger in soi 
perplexity, wrote concerning the kindly old Quaker : — 

" I shall never forget his benevolent smile when he took me by 
hand; it is still fresh in my memory. His gallery was open to me at 
times, and his advice always ready, and kindly given. He v.-tut 
overflowing with the milk of human kindness. If he had enemies, I donbt 
if he owed them to any other cause than his rare virtue." 

Such was Benjamin West, the artist who lies buried in St IhinlVj 
near Opie, Barry, and Sir Joshua Eeynolds. 
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HUMPHRY, THE THINKER. 



' Lovwi, but not indulged, 
Tiie dreams of fauey fled — for strong awoke 
Those inborn sympatliies wliich nmde liim woo 
Philosophy — a helpmate to explore 
The depth)) of nature, and with clienuc bHII 
To trace the sncret powers that mould her forms ; 
Of human knowledge to enlar);e the bounds; 
To win new empires for tha mind of man, 
Even in thy chamber— Death." 



glTTLE Humphry Davy was what is called "a promising " child 
from the first. He delighted in books long before he could read 
them properly, and the story runs that he Iiad copied the 
pictures in the "Pilgrim's Progress," and scrawled the names 
under them in big letters, long before he had learnt to write 
anything else, and recited childish pieces in a very sweet and sensible \vav. 
At six, he went to the grammar-school, where he picked up what in- 
formation was to be had from a master too much given to hard pulling of 
the scholars' ears by way of getting information into their heads. Once 
roguish Humphry appeared at school with a large new bit of plaister under 
each ear, and when the old doctor asked what was the matter, the ui-chin 
gravely romarked that it was only put to prevent mortification next time 
they were used as wisdom -liandles. 

Tbe boy, a curious scliolar, became very popular among the Truro 
lads, for he composed Latin and English verse famously ; and, better still, 
couhl write rhyme valentines and foolish little love-letters ; and as to stories. 



hvmphhy, tbe tuinkes. 
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he was just another " young Copperfield," and could thrill his hearers with 
such wonderful tales of grim terror that they scarce dared turn their young 
heads or go to bed in the dark. His schoolfellows used to arrange to meet 
and listen of an evening under the balcony of "The Star," an inn nearly 
opposite to Ills father's house, in Market Jew Street. These wonderful tales 
were usually a jumble up of " Arabian Nights," "Progress," and anecdotes 
and marvels heard round about the chimney- comers of the old fishing- 
^•illage ; and as boys' books were exceedingly scarce at that time, one can 
well imagine the interest of that small audience. Then, too, he excelled 
in all English games and pursuits. Fishing he loved, having early practised 
it with pin and string in the puddles and gutters of Penzance. He 
and his sister were expert at making fireworks that really would go 
properly off. Altogether, he was a ready and clever boy, though by 
no means considered a prodigy, for he did not show any particular propensity 
foi tbose scientific pursuits which by-and-by were to raise him to such 
eminence. ^Vhat he did best was translation of the classics into English 
verse. 

At fifteen he left school, and then it seemed a chance whether he 
would not turn out an aimless idler ; but his better and truer nature 
saved him. His father died, and then he determined to be a help and 
comfort to his family, and accordingly became apprenticed to a surgeon. 
Every spare moment now he devoted to studies of all kinds, especially 
those connected with chemistry. Then he set to work at mathematics, 
and several note-books remain to show us how careful and systematic 
the youth was, for he did all his self-imposed problems neatly with pen 
and ink. Wheu he was about twenty he began the study of chemistry 
in downright earnest ; lie was very badly off for books, but full of 
wonder and delight at every page he turned, at every discovery he 
made. He had never seen any real experiments, and all his infor- 
mation seems to have been derived from " Nicholson's Chemistry " 
and " Lavoisier's Elements." His apparatus consisted of odd phials, 
wine-glasses, tea-cups, tobacco-pipes, and leathern crucibles. He 
worked away in his little bedroom, and when he required heat had to 
bring all his arrangements down to the kitchen fire — no doubt to the 
sen'ant's aggravation. Yet with all these drawbacks he advanced with 
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a rapidity so amazing that in a few months he published his essays 
on " Heat and Light," a new hypothesis, which startled the scientific 
world not a little. 

All this time remember, he had attended to the profession that he 
had entered npon, which luckily accorded with his favourite study. He 
was always ready and eager to wait on the sick and poor patients. He 
was happy and busy, as can be seen by one or two passages which he 
wrote in those crowded notes : — 

" I have neither riches, nor power, nor birth to recommend me. 
Yet, if I live, I trust I shall not be of less service to mankind tl 
if I had been bom with those advantages." 

Before he was twenty he was appointed superintendent of a new insti- 
tution for experimenting with different ga.ses, and leaving his native town, 
travelled into Exeter, when it was all ablaze with the news of NeUoi 
great victory, and the people particularly loyal and happy. All 
well with him. But Davy never forgot his pleasant old Cornish hoi 
once he sent his dear mother some pretty lines on St. Michael's Moi 
adding, "I have sent you a copy of a poem on the place of my nativil 
but do not suppose I am turned poet-philosopher, chemistry and medicfl 
are my professions." and to tliese he devoted himself so heartily, 
there is not room here to mention his busy life's doings. 

The " safety lamp " has of itself immortalised Davy — a little 
significant thing to look at, but one that has saved many 
poor collier's life, and made many portions of mines, before inaccessi] 
sources of wealth. So well did the owners of collieries feel this tl 
they presented the inventor — now Sir Davy — with a service of p] 
worth £2,000, a token which wa.•^ well deserved and gladly received, 
himself once said of this invention, " I value it more than anything I ei 
did ; it was the result of a great deal of investigation and labour, but if 
directions be attended to, it will save the lives of thousands of poor 
I was never more affected," be added, " than by a ^vritten address which 
received from the working colliers in the Korth, thanking me on behalf 
of themselves and their families for the preservation of their lives." V 
urged to patent bis invention, he said he would make it a gift to 
country. 
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Though every one has heard of a " Davy," perhaps they may not have 
seen one, or understood the simple scientific principle upon which it is 
based. Look at it in the engraving : just a small light fixed in a cylindrical 
vessel. It is formed of fine wire gauze, and in the upper part there is a 
chimney for carrying ofE foul air. The gauze admits air to keep up the 
flame within ; and prevents the fire-damp, even when inHaraed within the 




cylinder, from communicating with that which is without. Tims tht' 
evil element is actually made to help the miner, aod increases his light, the 
cylinder being filled witli green flame. 

In 1802, young Humpliry wa.s appointed president of the then 
new society, the Koyal Institution, and it is pleasant to read ia a magazine 
of that date that " Mr. Davy, who appears to be very young, acquitted 
himself admirably well," and nest " tliat the enthusiastic admiration which 
his lectures excited can hardly be imagined." Men of the first rank and 
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talent, the literary and the scientific, tbe practical aad the theoretical, blue I 
stockings and the women of fashion, the old and the young — all eagerly I 
crowded the lecture-room. His youth, his simplicity, his natural I 
eloquence, his chemistry knowledge, his happy illustrations, and well- I 
conducted exijeriments excited universal attention ; and presents were- J 
showered upon him in abundance from all quarters. His society was- I 
courted by all, and all appeared proud of his acquaintance. I 

One thing made Davy ever a most attractive lecturer. He was always in I 
eai-nest, and when he amused most, amusement appeared most foreign t* I 
his object. His great and first object was to instruct, aud in conjunctioD J 
with this to maintain the dignity and importance of science ; moreover^ I 
he wLshed rather to kindle a taste for scientific pursuits than to convey 1 
instruction. He was fond of telling of the doings of other learnttd I 
men, beinj^ always generous of praise and sparing of censure, speaking I 
of the illustrious scientific men who hud 2>receded him in the light of 1 
wise parents, to whom a debt of tender gratitude and respect for tlift'l 
truths they had discovered and bequeathed was due. He taught that*! 
"experiments, even apjMvrently the most trifling, can hardly fail to bft-9 
useful, so likewise all isolated systems and partial theories. The labour** 
of the alchemists, which were instituted iu search of visions, led to thel 
most in.portant discoveries. Errors have been the foundations of Bonit* of* 
the most perfect and beautiful of our methods; and that fable which ,^op'> 
applied as the eulogiura of industry — of the dying father who informed his V 
sons of a treasure hid in his field, with a view to make them plough up th*1 
soil so as to increase its fertility — is admirably applicable to the present I 
times." M 

To conclude, we may look upon Sir Humphry Da^y us a strildng:^ 
example of wliat the Romans termed "a man of good fortune." Hi»^ 
success, however, was far from being the result of accident ; but on the 
contrary it was the result of ingenuity, of wisdom, and of unceasiDg 
industry. He ivas fortunate in his theories and discoveries, and fortuoai 
to live ill an age that could both appreciate and reward them. 
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HANNAH MORE. 



" Along tUe aliore 
Walked Hannali More, 

Wiivea, let the record last ; 
Sooner shall ye, 
Proud earth aiul sea. 

Than what shn writes, )« |iii.st." 



O rb^-med a gentleman well known in his day for a wit and a~ 
poet, signing these playful lines, which he had traced on the 
f-oft yellow sea-sands with his cane — " John Lanchorne." 

The laughing girl at bis side, immediately seizing on the 
impromptu pen, at once scribbled under these lines : — 

■' Some firmer basis, polisheil Lwigiiorne, choose 
To writ* the dictatea of thy charming muse ; 
Thy sti'ains in solid ciiaracters rehearse, 
And he thy tablet kisting as thy versf." 

To which she also added her own name-^ 



"HANNAH MORE," 



As it is well to know something of the early life of people we feel 
interested in, I will go back a few years, and peep at Hannah More's 
early home and surroundings in Bristol city. 

" Ah ! my children, had you lived when I was young you would 

only have been too glad that you might go off quietly to service on 

Sundays : neighbours and friends and relatives together, or each to what 

church suits their particular spiritual need, and none to forbid and none 

o2 
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to say ye ujiy. In tliuse days such things were coonected with persecu- 
tion and proscription. Worshippers stole off even through snowstorm or 
thunder-shower, often at midnight, to hear the words o£ good men, who 
spoke in dire peril of fine and imprisonment. Well do I remember such 
speaking, in a hidden chamber in my own futher's house, my father, bold 
man, standing, sword in hand, guarding the door, tliat strangers or ill 
folk might not make violent or profane intrusion. But, deary me, tilings 
are changed by His power, in a way wonderful to think of, and for which, 
I trow, we are not half thankful enough, especially the young and giddy, 
who lightly esteem such things, because they know not of persecution." 

So spoke Hannali Mores grandmother. It was now well-nig!i her 
ninetieth birthday, and she was a wonderful old lady, who all her life had 
been out of bed by four o'clock every morning, attending to all sorts of 
daties. She could do marvellous things with her busy needle to the last. 
As to little Hannah, nothing pleased her better than to listen to such talk, 
and feel pride in the two stout uncles that fought and fell in Cromwell's 
army. A wonderfully quick little girl this, who at four years old was 
discovered to have been listening to her five elder sisters' lessons to such 
good purpose that she could almost read, and could quite repeat the 
catechism they liad only lately mastered, and sundry other like things. 

A very odd, quaint little Hannah, one who loved to scribble essay.f 
and rhymes upon every scrap of paper she came near, which scraps were 
hidden away in a dark recess where their one servant kept her brooms 
and brushes. Slie was playful, too, in her own peculiar fashion, and was 
wont to make a carriage out of chairs, and then invite her sistei-s to ride 
with her to London to visit booksellers and bishops — then a very unlikely 
intercourse, which time, however, was to make possible, little as any one 
would have thought it. 

The one constant craving Miss Hannah exhibited as she grew older 
was for paper, and when, about eight, she was on an occasion promised 
any reasonable present she could wish for, she entreated for a whole quire 
of paper. Tlie quire obtained, she was happy for days, filling half of it 
with letters of advice to imaginary depraved characters, and the other 
half with return epistles as full of contrition and resolutions of amendment. 
She could not only write, but she could talk sensibly always. When 
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about Sixteen she was very ill, and was attendetl by a celebrated physician- i 
On one of his viBits he started some topic on literature, and was so interested 1 
in his young patient's clever conversation that he forgot the object of 1 
his coming altogether, and only remembered it at the door, when he ran I 
back exclaiming, " Why, bless me ! I foi^ot to ask the girl how she was ; " I 
and returning to her bedside, he inquired, " But how are you to-day, my 1 
poor child ? " ' 

The " poor child " and her sisters were soon keeping a large boarding- I 
school at Bristol, the order and good management of which in time made j 
it well known in the kingdom, and an establishment that parents were proud j 
to patronise. Clever girls, then as now, were fond of learning parts out j 
of plays, but such things were coarse, and most unfitted for young miuds. I 
Tliere were no suitable " abridgments " and " selections," so the young J 
moralist of seventeen composed a simple pastoral drama, called the "Search 1 
after Happiness," wliich met with great success. Then she set to work I 
learning Latin, Italian, and Spanish, and polishing her style. Thereafter 1 
she came up to London, and was introduced to the clever people of the ! 
day, and to King George himself, and very happy and delighted she | 
appears to have been, yet modest withal. I 

Soon the enthusiastic girl met her much-admired Dr. Johnson. " I- 1 
dare say he will be sad and silent," said her host, warningly ; but it wan 
not so. The visitor came in, carrying a big cockatoo. Beaming with 
smiles, he accosted her with a verse of a hymn that she had herself 
lately composed, and which, he told her, was charming. 

Then followed a visit to his house, and before he appeared in the J 
room the girl must needs seat herself in his big chair, saying laughingly J 
that perhaps his wonderful genius was catching. Her sisters told the | 
old gentleman this, and he laughed long and loud, saying that it was i 
chair he never touched, but tliat her doing this reminded him how he I 
once visited the place (as he imagined) where the weird sisters appeared 1 
to Macbeth, and the idea so worked upon him that he could not sleepl 
all night. Next morning he learnt with mortification that be was ilt-a 
a different part of the country altogether. 

One day at the celebrated Mrs. Montague's house, the Doctor, who I 
was evidently quite struck with Miss Hannah, suddenly turned abruptly j 
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to her, and said, with one of his most amiable looks — which, as she adds, 
must be seen to be appreciated — " I have heard that you are engaged in 
the useful and honourable employment of teaching young ladies." 

" Upon which, with all familiarity and confidence, we entered on the 
history of our birth, parentage, and education, showing how we were bom 
■with more desires than guineas, and how, as years increased our appetites, 




the cupboards at home began to grow too small to gratify them, and how, 
with a bottle of watfir, a bed, and a blanket, we set out to seek our 
fortunes. And how we found a big house at Bristol with nothing in it, 
and bow it was likely to remain so, till, looking into our knowledge- 
boxes, we happened to find a little ' larning ' a good thing when land 
is gone, and so at last, by giving a little of this little ' larning' to those 
who had less, we got a good store of gold in return. But now, alas ! we 
wanted the wit to keep it ; " yet this she added with a conscious laugh, for 
every one knew what a prudent family hers was. 

" I love you both ! " cried the good Doctor, delightedly. " I love you 
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all five, I never was at Bristol ; I will come on pur|>ose to see 3- 
"What! five women live happily together! I will come and see you. 
have spent a happy evening. I am glad I came. God for ever bless yoa- 
You live lives to shame duchesses." 

"Then," adds the girl simply, "he took his leave with so mm 
warmth and tenderness that we were quite affected at his manner.' 

Speaking afterwards of the Doctor, she says: — 

"He never opens his mouth but one learns something; one is si 
of a new idea or of an old one expressed in an original manner, 
scolded me, as usual, when I differed in opinion, and, as usual, laughed 
when I flattered him. I was very bold in combating some of his darlingf 
prejudices, and ventured to defend one or two of the Puritans, whom I 
forced him to allow were good men and good writers. He said he was 
not angry with me for liking Baxter : he liked him himself. But then, 
Baxter lived in the Establishment, and would have died in it, though h*] 
was a very good man, if he could have got the living of Kidderminster. 
Here he was wrong, for Baxter was offered a bishopric after the Bestorfr^' 
tion, and would not." So we see Miss More was not afraid to defend even 
her unsuccessful heroes. 

Dr. Johnson was right in Im judgment — for indeed the Mores wei 
women to love, that every one oi\Tied. Happy little band of united sisters, 
working, thinking, dwelling together in all unity, from Mary the eldest. 
Mary, who knew not what self-indulgence was, was endowed with a spirit (rf 
steady endurance and perseverance, which supported all the others, wh< 
were wont at times to tease Iser as the "family censor," but who loved am 
respected her dearly, Then next came Elizabeth, the gentle, skilled, house- 
wifely sister. She was the one whose taste in needlework was to be deferred 
to, and who was always consulted in any sudden common-place emergency. 
Then came Sarah, original Sarah, "prosy " the others called her, Just u' 
they called Hannah " poetry." who was so clever and original, tliat a friend' 
used to slyly note down her odd sayings, " because," as lie declared, " they 
proved there was nomethinff new under the sun.'' Then came Patty, the 
youngest of that bright band — Patty who was for ever doing something for 
Bomehody. friends or otherwise, the nurse and almoner of the entire house- 
hold. Patty who thought no one in the world so clever as " our Haanah," 
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and who cheerfully mack* all sorts of small, silent sacrifices for her sake, 
tiays her sister in the years to come, when the old house was left desolate — 
for Hannah was the last nf the five to he called away, " She was not only 
ray comfort and my counsel, hut eyes and ears and feet to me ; of the daily 
cares of life I knew n<)thinc; when P:itty was there to shield me from 
them." 

Hannah's writings and opinions are little quoted now, but they have 
done tJ;ood work. Her sacred dramas and life of St. Paul were translated 
and printed on palm-leaves in Ceylon, and in different dialects dispersed all 
over India, where they are said to have efi^ected much and lasting good. 
She afterwards wrote on many subjects and in many styles, hut her works 
were always carefully planned with a purpose ; even her novel " Ccelebs,'' 
which is now forgotten and unread, though it made a wonderful stir at the 
time it was published, is more what ma}' be termed a naiTative essay on the 
right choice of a wife than tlie light story it appears tii be on the surface. 
In spite of the wishes of her friends, Mistress Hannah insisted on producing 
this book anonymously, declaring that from her own experience we gi'ow more 
timid as we grow older. Yet she need have felt no timidity on this subject, 
for the immense and sudden popularity of the work sliowed that her success 
did not depend upon her now established fame, but upon the real merit of 
her \vriting. Twelve editions were sold straight off, and "Ctelebs" was at 
once translated, and eagerly read all over the Continent. Yet Hannah had 
composed most of this book when she was far too ill to move out of her 
room. In her own pathetic apology fur some weak passages in it, she said, 
"Never, I believe, was more pain bound up in two volumes." Yet she per- 
severed, hoping to disseminate certain ideas that she had formed upon the 
training and sound education of girls, concerning which she said: — 

" I call education not that which smothers a woman with accomplish- 
ments, but that which tends to form a friend, a companion, apd a wife. I 
call education not that which is made up of the shreds and patches of 
useful arts, but that which inculcates principles, polishes tastes, regulates 
temper, cultivate.s reason, subdues the passions, directs the feelings, 
habituates to reflection, trains to self-denial, and more especially that 
which refers all actions, sentiments, feelings, tastes, and passions to the 
love and fear of God," Her motto was " thoroughness." 
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" Study the truest knowledge to obtain ; 
'Tis slight acquirements iimke a woman 



Such was tlie constant aim and object of the many educational books 
which good Hannah More published during her long and busy life : works 
which attracted attention to the shallow, empty syst^.'ni in vogue at that 
age of backboards and poonah painting, and to which we owe much that 
is advanced and admirable in the present day. Her last work, "The Spirit 
of Prayer," was composed when she was lying on her death-bed. in tlie 
Sflth year of her age. 

Here is a specimen of her more playful fancies. It ha* pleased 
many, and with it I must close my sketch : — 



" I'm a strange cnntradictiou : I'm new and I'm old, 
I'm often in tatters, ami oft decked in gold : 
Though I nevt^r could reail, yet lettei-'d I'm found. 
Though blind 1 eiilig)it«n, though loose I am liouml. 
I'm always in black, and I'm always in white, 
I'm grave and I'm gay, I am heavy and light ; 
In nunibei-B I vary : I'm eight and I'm four, 
And though I nm twelve, I can't reach half a scon' 
In form, too, I differ: I'm thick and I'm thin. 
I've no flesh and no bone, yet I'm covered will] skin ; 
I've more ))otnts than the compass, more Eto|« than the flute. 
I aing without voice, without speaking confute. 
I'm English, I'm tierinon, I'm Frejich, and I'm Dutch, 
Some love nie too fondly, some slight me too much : 
I oft4-n die soon, though I sometimes live ages, 
And no monarch alive has so many pages." 
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" I beheld a wife and mother go 
To gloomy seenea of wickedDess and vroe. 
Hhe sought her way through all the \ile and base. 
And made a ]>rison a religious plaire. 
Fighting her way — the way that angels fight 
With powers of darkiieisa — -to let in the light ; 
The look of ecora, the scowl, th' insulting leer 
Of shame all fixed on lier who ventui-es liei-e. 
Yet all she braved ; she kept her steadfast eye 
On the dear cause, and liraahed the baseness by,"— 



officer 



;- IT can nothing be done for these poor creatures ? " asked a sweet, 
pained voice, and the pitiful blue eyes filled with tears of 
compassion. 

" Nothing; they are, I repeat, utterly irreclaimable, sunk in 
depravity and crime beyond the power of all rescue ; " and the 
apped his big keys with a sharp click, to give emphasis to his 
and would fain have turned away from the scene — one to which 
habit had hardened both him and many others ; but not so the fair young 
" Friend " visiting Newgate. 

" Uttterly lost, sayest thou ? '- she repeated, in her ,solt pleading voice. 
" Dost thou mean to say — but thou surely canst not — tliat these poor 
creatures are beyond the power and mercy of their God ? " and she looked 
pitifull}' at the prisoners in the yards. 

" Well, no, of course not quite that, I suppose ; but — but — well, the 
chaplain can do nothing with them, nor any one else that I know of," said 
the man confusedly. It seemed odd and strange to see this pretty young 
lady so earnest concerning creatures looking and behaving, forsooth, not 
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at all unlike wild auimals ; for this happened in the i;ood old days when 
George III. was king, and when the reforms etieuted by Howard had 
been suffered to die out ; and here, in a square of Ie>is than two hundred 
yards were huddled a confused mass of female prisoners and children, 
some untried, and so maybe innocent of offence, others convicted of 
all kinds of wrong-doing, almost all dirty and shameless. What else 
could come of it? — no place for washing or cooking, their only bed the 
hard cold flags. In Mrs. Fry's own words to her brother : — 

"All I tell thee is a faint picture of the reality, the tilth, the closeness 
of the rooms, the ferocious manners and expressions of the women towards 
each other, and the abandoned wickedne.ss which everything bespoke are 
quite indescribable." And yet it was into such a place and to such 
people that this lady, nurtured in all refinement, ventured to bring the 
message of pardon and peace. 

She had always been a bright, lovable child, of whom Iier mother 
had said, " My dear little Betsy never offends." She was pretty, too, and 
fond of admiration in those blithesome early days at Earlham Hall, 
that stately old mansion, with its park and the shining river, its flowers, 
and its birds. Though her family were Quakei-s, they were not very 
strict members, or the daughters would not have been allowed to learn 
dancing, music, singing, and what else they would. A grave American, 
whose advice afterwards very much influenced her life, wrote of his visit 
to Norwich, that it was the gayest meeting of Friends be ever sat in, 
and the gayest at that gay meeting were undoubtedly the Misses Gurney. 
Elizabeth's boots — purple, laced with scarlet — just then the newest 
fashion — seem to have so engrossed the admiring attention of her sister, 
who sat next her, tliat she scarcely noticed how Elizabeth's attention 
was riveted on this stranger's discourse, which was on the dangers that 
beset those who wander from the path of self-denial. The usually 
heedless maiden was so impressed that she wept all the way home, and 
vowed to make something of her life. It was not long after this that she 
undertook the education of some poor children, beginning with one, 
and ending with so many, that the old empty laundry was soon filled to 
ovtrflowing with helpless little ones, to whom she was ever kind, and of 
whom she was in the habit of saying : — " We know not how great and good 
they may become," 
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From her pleasant married home life slie turned to these dismat | 
prisoDH, where she found women begging at gratings for alms, which 
they squandered in drink or lost at cards, over which they fought — - 
poor wretched creatures ! Mrs. Fry soon found that the biggest demon 
in the place was the compulsory idleness, of which, indeed, many com- 
plained bitterly, especially the new comers. 

On her first visit to Newgate she met with great difficulties — governor, 
chaplain, turnkej's, all alike strove to hinder. The task was more hopeless 
and disgusting — not to say dangerous — than what any lady could imagine. 
She would hear awful language; the creatures were apt to turn brutally 
unmanageable. And what then ? " Then," said the slight, flaxen-haired 
matron, sedate and grave, in her plain Quaker's dre.fs, " then, as now, I 
shall be in God's hands. I fear no other — let me go." 

And go she did, not so much as leanug her watch or purse at homo 
for safety. Alone and unguarded, she was locked up with that awful crowd, 
which pressed about her with shrieks and jeers. They could not understand 
what such a one came for. Was it to give them money? which meant. I 
beer, gin, tobacco, bread ; and while they pushed, and begged, and swore, ] 
she stood, strong in the sublime charity that liopeth all things, Iwlieveth ] 
all things, New Te.stament in hand, patiently waiting. By-and-by, ] 
however, the Babel lulled, and she opened the page where it spoke most ' 
kindly and tenderly o£ the poor and fallen of all time, not as reprobate* 
and accursed, but as sisters, to be raised and comforted, and one day 
led, safe and purified, to the Fatiier's feet. 

Well was it that Elizabeth, being a Friend and used to meetings, ' 
was accustomed to hear her own voice. True, it trembled somewhat now ; 
but otherwise she showed no fear of the wild, haggard group about her, I 
and they were subdued in spite of themselves by the determination of this I 
fragile woman, to tell of something beautiful and new. A real lady, I 
too, one of the class that passed them by with disdain : a lady speaking I 
as though she loved and sorrowed for them, as women of many trials I 
and worthy of all compassion. The tumult gradually hushed, the j 
swearing, recrimination, and noise almost ceased. A few turned uwuy;J 
but many listened. Some fell weeping bitterly ; they bad heard thosftl 
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tender passages Ijefure, had scorned and foi^otten. To others they were 
new, and almost unintelligible. 

Once when a hurnt of clamour interrupted, a wild-eyed woman 
cried to them witli ugly words, yet earnestly, " Be quiet ! Hush ! Let 
her go on. Don't you hear the angels have lent lier their voices ? " 




"Come again; elo come again," they said entreatJngly ; and come 
again she did, and read, and advised, and clothed, and comforted. She 
spoke to them of the poor little children, their misery and ignorance, 
imploring them to assist her help and teach them, and so save thera from 
ruia. She persuaded the governor to let her have a disused prison-cell, 
and then, with the help of other ladies that she enlisted in the cause, for such 
causes can always gain plenty of adhei-ents if i->ne bold earnest spirit takes 
them up in the name of sufi'ering humanity, she stJirted a school for all the 
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poor infants — allowing the better instructed among the women to 
assistants, and so profitably occnpyintj the hours lately given up to id] 
rioting. 

By-and-by the women themselves were taught to read, and i 
rules were formed, to which they bound themselves to submit; 
instead of there beiug such a scene as we hardly dare to mention, the femal 
side of Newgate became more quiet and orderly than any other prise 
in England. The inmates learnt to read and write, to knit, 1 
and to spin. Their true and constant " Friend " also exi-rted herself t 
procure them work, by which they could earn a little money, whk 
was carefully stored and saved, that they might not start penniless at I 
end of their imprisonment. After some time, too, she published a i 
of the good result she had already effected, beiug anxious to attract publi 
attention to a cause so much requiring interest and compassion. She Si 
in it: — "After three years' practical experience, I am confirmed in 
belief that much may be done with this erring, and may I not say, thi 
afflicted class of the community. There was a time when nothing 
considered safe in Newgate. Now it is very different, and we hardly < 
hear of pilfering. * * * It is not only those within the walls < 
the prison, but also those without, who irive us encourdgenient 
satisfaction, some of those who have left us proving very [wwerfull 
the effects of the care bestowed on them." 

No wonder that one poor creature e.i£claimed. tearfully, when asked j 
she remembered Jlrs. Fry : — 

'* God bless her, and the day she came to Newgate. She has doil( 
us all good, and we have, and sliall always have, jjood reason to bless her."^ 
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"Your "lUpeii is in tlie dungeon, your king is in his gore; 
On Palis waves the flag ef death — tliB. fiery tricolour: 
Your nobles in their ancient halls are hunted dowp and slain. 
In convent cells atid holy shrines the blood is pouret! like rain. 
The peasant's vine is rootad up, his cottage given to flame ; 
His son is to the scaffold sent, liia (laughters sent to shania 
With torch in hiuid, and hate in heart, the rebel host is nigh — 
Up, up, for France ! the time is come for Fiunce to live or die." 

T/te Umiiff of La Vendie. 

IJN tlie '2nd of November, 1755, there happened that terrible 

and prodigious earthquake at Lisbon, which, according to 

the records of the day, cost 90,000 lives. At that Kame 

■^■^^IT^S^' melancholy time there was born in a palace near Vienna 

■^ a baby princess, who was named Marie Antoinette Jos^phe 

Jeanne de Lorraine. 

She was the daughter oi a brave heroine who, driven from her rightful 
heritage, entrusted herself and her infant son to the Hungarian assembly 
of nobles. Closing about her these nobles drew their swords half out of 
the iron sheaths, and the ringing blades thrust violently back into their 
scabbards gave tierce emphasis to the shout that rent the air — " Moriamur 
pro nostra Regina Maria Theresa!" But all that happened long ago, and 
these were peaceful times, when little Antoinette grew up in boundless 
admiration and awe of her mother, and with tender love for the Duke, her 
father. She liked to tell of the primitive ways of the court of Lorraine, 
where, when the Duke wanted money, instead of imposing a tax upon his 
subjects, he used merely to rise in church after the sermon, raise his hat 
as a sign for silence, and tlien state the precise sum required, which 
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sum he was sure to receive by a, voluntary contribution before the week 
was out. 

Marie Antoinette was only sixteen, all inexperienced, and but half- 
educated— for "Nostra Regina"- — ^trutli to tell — was more occupied with 
her aCFairs of state than her schooling — when she came, an exceedingly 
lovely and simple bride, to Paris. Hhe had large, sweet, sad eyes of blue, 
xoft waving masses of light-brown hair, and the fresh pure complexion of 
a wild rose. No wonder the beauty-loving Parisian populace were 
delighted at the sight of their new daupliiness, for they had clamourously 
demanded a view of her. Poor little woman ! she drew back aflfrighted 
on that palace balcony, and cried out nervously, "Oh, what a crowd!" 
How they shouted and halloed a welcome until they were hoarse and half 
crazed, just as years after they shouted and hissed curses and revengeful 
cries as they led her to execution, having first killed King Louis ! 

Poor young princess 1 In the early years of their marriage lier 
husband \vas far more taken up with mechanical pursuits, especially smith- 
work, than he was with bis girl-wife, and she, maybe, somewhat imprudent 
and giddy, gave offence, all unintentionally, to many, especially to certain 
subtle and selfish men, who chose to widen a breiich which had slowly and 
all too-surely arisen between the throne and a people exasperated at the 
luxurious extravagance of a careless court, that amid the public bitter 
poverty and need could indulge m endless profusion. 

And so from bad to worse. She, permeated with the divine right 
of kings and the spell of a crown, all too indignantly disdainful of a 
people, who, as she could but see, believed all sorts of vile calumnies 
against their queen, and showed growing and daring contempt of their 
sovereign, lier husband, who now had learned to love his Antoinette. 

As to Louis XVI.. he never cared to be a king. He was gentle 
and kind, and lunged only for peace and quietness in the bosom uf his 
family ; so when the storm broke about him and his, he was all unfitted to 
meet it. Huw cruel the people were to him when they got the upper 
hand, keeping him and his dear ones in a miserable tower of the Temple, 
where he spent his time in trying to comfort his poor wife, sister, and 
children ! They gave them most brutal guardians, they took away their 
few trinkets, they tore off the star from his coat, and insulted their king 
p2 




Wlien Louis heard that he was to die, he asked for hii 
since the commencement of his trial he had not seen. 

Who shall describe the embraces of that last meeting— the bitter wild 
sobs of wife, and sister, and children — as they himg about the dear ont* 
who had ever been most kind ! Helpless victim of the times, he couM not 
bear to bid them a final adieu, and ttnderly promised to sec them on the 
morrow; but then be had no heart to face them again. He spent the 
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evening praying with good Abbe Edgeworth, then lie lay down and slept 
peacefully till the gloomy dawn, when Sansterre's " citoyons " came to 
conduct him to the scaffold — a long and weary drive through a dense 
crowd of vociferous, bloodtbir.sty women and armed enemies all exulting. 

Patient to the la^^t. King Louis shrank but once — when the executioner 
advanced to bind his hands. Then he would have said that all might hear 
}>ow he was innocent ; but the drums -rattled loudly, the axe fell, and there 
passed away the most harmless king of his race. 

About this time a statue of Liberty was hastily erected on the Plact; 
de la Kevolution, where so many horrors were taking place. " Oh," cried 
the fair and accomplished Madame Koland, as she was led past to execution, 
'"oil, Liberty ! how many crimes are committed in thy name!" — a great 
truth. 

During those first weary months of imprisonment in the Temple, King 
Loui.s was not quite unhappy, for he had his family about him, and his 
pretty little Dauphin to teach — a clever, bright child, who loved all sorts 
of learning, so that it was a pleasiu-e to teach him Latin and arithmetic, 
which last was soon stopped, because their ignorant attendants declared the 
multiplication tiible was a contrivance to keep up a correspondence hy 
means of cypher, Then there were simple games, and in the evening the 
royal captives all drew round the lamp, and Queen Antoinette read some 
interesting book, and the kind father would amuse and interest the children 
with charades, and presently the little fellow was tucked rosy and sweet in 
bed, and the discrowned Louis would bend over his helpless, unoffending 
heir, and pray God to guai'd the poor child until better days dawned upon 
France — days which none of them were to live to see. 

Poor queen I Poor widowed mother! One of the hardest blows she 
had to endure was when two officers of tbe Convention came to announce 
that they were to take her little son from her charge. She flung herself 
before the bed on which her darling was lying, crying in agony and 
terrible disfmction as she held him fast in her arms, "Oh! kill me, kill 
me, hut do not rob me of my little child ! " and the two young princesses 
knelt praying them not to be so cruel as to part them in their misery. 
An hour was spent in threats and prayers and insults. The men 
deliberately vowed that they would not depart without the child, dead or 
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alive ; and they looked so fiercely and significantly at each other, that I 
those helpless, weeping women dared oppose no longer. They took the I 
trembling Dauphin out of bed and dressed him ; then, embracing him as 1 
she felt and knew for the last time, Antoinette herself gave him into the 1 
hands of these harsh, hard men, who soon put him in chaise of a low 
drunken shoemaker, and !iis virago of a wife, who mocked at the poor cliild'ft ' 
tears, shaved oft" all liis pretty flaxen curls, stripped him of his neat dn>8». 
and replaced it with garments such as were worn Ijy the bloodstained 
revolutionists, who had stain his father and his friends, made him wait upon 
them like a servant, and beat him for the least mistake ; and once, by way 
of a toy, Simon gave the poor little boy a miniature guillotine to remind 
him what death had robbed him of. He was an orphan now — a very 
miserable, harmless, pei-secuted child^bcaten, sworn at constantly, tor* j 
mented, and half starved ; left at peace neither by day nor by night ; forced 
to say and do things from which his very soul recoiled. Who can wonder 1 
that at last his gentle spirit broke, and that soon sickening he lay dyin^'l 
in his wretched room, just like a prisoned bird in a neglected cage?! 
Then all too late, kinder eyes looked on the martyred boy, kinder hundfli 
smoothed his rough pillows, yet he heeded them not now. Only at J 
the very last he thought he heard sweet music, and eagerly called to onitj 
nursing him that he had something to tell, but the words were sciircelyl 
spoken when the troubled little head fell back, a smile stole over the \ 
white, sweet face, and the prisoner was free. Thus died the la«t of tlifl 
royal Capets, this innocent descendant of their illustrious St. Louis. 
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" Thp butnblti poor will come 

Til a far distant day, 
Ami from the felon's nameless grave 

Will brush tlie leaves away ; 
And jjrey old men will point the spot 

Btne^tttli the pine-tree't; shade, 
Aa children ask with streaming eyes, 

Wheiv 'Old John Brown' was laid." 



I have read of the freemen of Scroby, and how for liberty of 

Worshipping after their own way they came over the seas, 

and set up their homes in strange places. Among these 

\V ; -t/. was one Peter IJrown, and from this sturdy pilgrim father, 

^^' who landed from the Mayflower in IG20 — a fact of which 

the good man was not a little proud, as also that his own grandfather had 

(lied sword in hand during the wars of independence — the John Brown 

of my story was descended. 

After all, my own hero was but a very humble man, just a keeper of 
sheep, a farmer, whose youth was passed in one of the remotest settle- 
ments of the West, where lie grew uj) n iiold, hardy lad, doing " smart 
things," even at five years old, in tlie way of driving cattle and riding 
rough ponies — a fearless little nrchiu, who saw strange sights in these 
tangled wilds, where he had to keep a sharp look-out because of big rattle- 
snakes and other unpleasant creatures hiding in the tall grasses. At first 
he was afraid of the neighbouring Indians, but soon he found they owed 
no grudge to the little paleface, but let him wander in and out of their 
wigwams, and watch them dress the skins of the forest creatures they 
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slew, so that almost as soon as be was promoted to his first buck-skin 
suit he knew all alwut preparing any kind of pelt — racoon, wild cat, or 
wolf. And for the rest, he could make wonderfully neat whip- 
lashes, besides a dozen other things useful at such a time and such a 
place. 

His first j^ricf was the loss of a pet squirrel he had captured in tin- 
woods. Brownie had turned fiercely on the outstretched little hands that 
had clasped it by the tail with such determination, and bit through 
thumb and fingers, yet the firm hands only held on the more : in fact, 
the poor tail waa somehow lost in the struggle, but Brownie was 
secured, and tenderly nursed and lovingly treated till it would go anj-- 
where on little John's shoulder, and rub its soft wee nose against his 
sunburnt cheek, because it knew, as such creatures do know, that he 
had the love of helpless weak creatures in his heart, as, indeed, he had 
then, and all his days through. How otherwise would he, in his old age 
too, have laid down his own life to serve the negroes ? — this bare-headed, 
bare-footed, honest youth, flying up hill and down dale after his father's 
or other settlers' cattle, which, as he grew taller and stronger, were often 
entrusted in great numbers to his charge for days. Nothing pleased him 
more than leading them safely over the long distances they some- 
times had to be conveyed, and as the folk soon found that young 
Brown was kind and considerate to the sheep, swine, and horses that 
he took In charge, they were glad enough to keep him busy; besides, he 
had such a sharp eye that he learnt to distinguish if so much as one 
strange sheep or other creature strayed into his flock of a thousand, or 
if one of his own had straggled off in an unwatehed moment. 

Strangely enough, it was through an errand of this kind that the 
seed of tlie "abolitionist" was sown in his young heart. It happened when 
he was about twelve years old, and had just cleverly, and all unaided, 
escorted a very large herd over hill and dale, above a hundred miles, 
to the house of their city buyer. This wealthy dealer looked 
upon the little lad with wondering admiration, and spoke boastfully to 
every one of John's cleverness, keeping him for some days at his house, 
feeding him at his own table, and petting him before every one, prais- 
ing his "smart" ways and his good looks, till the shy country boy 
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hung his head for very shame, conceit being far from his simple heart 
then as ever ; he did his best, because his best wa« right. 

Now at this very time there was a young negro just of his 
own age, a gentle, kindly, well-mannered lad, always ready to do 
whatever he couid to please every one, and yet, because his skin was 
black, he was constantly abused with hard words ; and when his master 
or his master's friends were out of temper, he was called names too 
bud ior a dog, and cruelly beaten witli the iron, shovel or whatever 
carae handiest. Nothing he did was right, because he was not of bis 
owner's race, and this particular case seems to have made on our boy 
of the woods a deep and lasting impression. Tears after, he said, " this 
first made me reflect on the wretched, hopeless condition of fatherless 
anrl motherless slave chiUlren ; reflecting so much that sometimes I 
found myself wondering, h God their father as He is mine? and felt 
miserable when I thouglit of it." At last, as we all know, a fierce 
warfare was declared between North and South, and " the peculiar 
institution," as slave-holding was politely termed, was in danger. Then 
such men as Jolin ilrown stood forth champions for a down-trampled race, 
whose cause they aided, each as they best knew how. Some talked a great 
deal, bnt Urowu did not say much ahont his opinion on this moving 
matter; truth to tell, he somewhat despised most of the anti-slaverj* 
orators, saying, in his bhint way. "Talk is merely a national institu- 
tion, but it does no manner of good to the slave." He was ready 
to do and die, he and his four brave sons ; but they spoke little of i 
what they had at heart. Tiiey fought for it directly there was a clnince. 
Here is a young officer's stirring sketch of the time that followed :— 
"I walked to Prairie City, a municipality consisting of two log I 
cabins and a well, and thence -sent a message to John Brown, warn- J 
ing him of the approach of Federal troops. Hemaining in the city t»] 
ascertain the stiiti- of tlie country about it, I found that in this region, 1 
when men went out to plough they always took their rifles with tliem. and 
always tilled in companies of from five to ten, for whenever they attempted 
to perform the work separately, the Georgia and Alabama men would be 
sure to make a sudden descent upon them, and carry off their oxen and I 
hones, livery man went armed to the teeth. Guard wa.s' kept night \ 
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iind day. Whenever two men approached each other they caino up 
pistol in hand, and the first salutation invariably vras, ' Free state or 
Pro state ? ' or its equivalent, ' Whar ye from : ' It not nnfrequently 
happened that the next sound was the report of a pistol- People who 
wished to travel without such collisions avoided the necessity of meeting- 
any one by making a long circuit or ignominiously running away. 

" And why this condition of things ? Only because slaves represented 
money, and, as property, were to he kept, cost what blood they might. 

" The creeks of Kansas are all fringed with wood. I lost my way or 
got off the path that crosses the creek, when suddenly before me stood a 
wild-looking man of fine proportions, with half-a-dozen pistols and a large 
Arkansas bowie-knife stuck In his belt. His head was uncovered, his liair 
uncombed, his face unsliavcn. We were similarly dressed— with red- 
topped boots over our pantaloons, a coarse blue shirt, and a belt. This 
was the fashion of the times. 

" ' Hnllo ! ' he cried, ' you're in our camp.' 

" I had drawn my pistol, answering as I did so, ' Halt, or I fire,' 

" He stopped, and said he knew me, and that I was a true man, that 
he was old John Brown's son Fred. So I put up my pistol, shook hands, 
and followed him to the camp. I shall not forget the scene, which we did 
not approach unchallenged. Near the edge of the creek a dozen horses 
were tied, all ready saddled for a ride for life or a hunt after southern 
invaders ; rifles and sabres were stjicked against the trees. In an open 
space amid the shady and lofty woods, there was a big blazing fire witli 
a pot on it. A woman, bare-headed, with an honest sunburnt face, was 
picking blackberries. Tliree or four armed men were lying on red and 
blue blankets on the grass, and two fine-looking youths were leaning on 
their arms near by. Old John himself was standing near the fire, witli 
his sleeves rolled up, cooking a pig. He was poorly clad, his toes pro- 
truding from his boots. He received me cordially, and bade the others 
return to their work, as he could answer any questions. 

"A model camp this, in which no profane word was uttered, no 
immoral character allowed to stay. John Brown would have no such aid. 
'■ Often he retired into the deepest solitude, seeking to be inspired with what 
was best to do, in obedience to the Father, for he himself did not love warfare. 
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" It is vain to underrate the men or the conspiracy. Captain John 
Brown is a& brave and resolute a man as ever headed an insurrection, and 
in a good oauisc and with .sufficient force would have l>een n consummate 
partisan commander. He has coohiess, daring, persistency, the stoic's faith 
and patience, and a firmness of will and purpose unconquerable. He is the 
farthest possible remove Crom the ortlinary ruffian, fanatic, or madman, and 
certainly it was one of the best planned and best ext'cuted conspiracies ttiat 
ever failed." 

For tliiriy hours the "conspirators" lay bleedin<j and unattended on 
the floor of the guard-house — Captain John Brown's long grey hair matted 
and tangled, his clothes and face stiiiiied and smeared with blood, and great 
grief in his heart for the two brave sons lately killed by his side. Yet 
he answered all interrogations so gently and courteously that even this 
auditory was touched. Once he said eagerly, as though fearing Ins 
motives might be misundei-stood : — " Gentlemen, I respect the rights of the 
poorest and weakest of the. coloured people oppressed by the slave system, 
just as much as I do those of the most wealthy and powerful. That is 
the idea that has moved me, and tliat alone. We expected no reward except 
the satisfaction of endeavt)uring to do for those in distress — the greatly 
oppressed— what we would be done by. The cry of the distressed, of the 
oppressed, is ray reason, and the only thing that prompted me to come." 

" Why did you do it secretly, then P " asked a bystander. 

" Because I thought it necessary, and for no otlier reason." 

"Suppose, Brown, you had every nigger in the States. Wliat would 
you do with them ? " sneered another man. 

" Set them free, sir." 

The weak and wounded man spoke out loud and clear-voiced now; 
and when he was asked if he considered liinif^elf as an instrument in the 
band of Providence, or upon what principle or rule he acted, he answered :— 

" Upon the golden rule : I pity the poor in bondagi> that have none 
to help them. That is why I am here. It is not to gratify any personiil 
animosity, or feeling of revenge, or vindictive spirit. It is my sympathy 
with the oppressed and wronged, that are as good as you, and as precious 
in the sight of God ; " and lie added—-" You people of the south may 
dispose of me very easily. I am nearly disposed of now, but this 
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question im still to be settled — this negro question T loeau. The end of I 
that in tiot yet ; " but it was not as far as he feared. 

And «o, amid jeei-s of execration and triumph, they brought the old matt I 
to Charlfstuwn to his trial. Calm and unruffled, but too sorely wounded | 
and helpless to stand, he sat on a rough cot wliile the verdict of guilty waa J 
passed. Then be turned, adjusted his pallet, and drawing the blanketJ 
about him, lay down composedly, his heart ruled by that peace of God] 
which pji.ss('th all understanding. What had he to fear? When some 1 
chance of pardon was hinted at, be answered, shaking bis grey head — " I J 
um not sure but that it would be better for me to die at this time. I'| 
think my <)bjeot would be the nearer fiilfilraent." As indeed it was. 

Pickets and patrols were stationed for many a mile ; not a stranger 
allowed to approiieh wlien brave John Brown was led forth to execution. 

Near tlic scaffid<l. at which cannon were pointed so that if rescue were 
attempted it could by no possibility avail, were Ringed masses of infantry 
and ottviUrj', with shining blades and loaded musket-;. Death every way, 
linte ev(>rywbi're. But above all. the holy blue of a cloudless sky toward-i 
which tlu> old man looked smilingly now and then, as though he read 
Bome promi.'ie therp. that even now he was crowning his life's work, 
he sat going to his death, with his cotfin at bis verj- feet, his 
wandenMl far over the barrier of steel and loweriiig cruel faces, to rest • 
the fair landscape and the .sun-Iigbte<l ridge of the blue mountainn. 

" What u Iwautiful ]»«rt of the country this is ! '" he remarked to on 
who !«at by his side, ami knew and liked him well. " t have had no tim^j 
to notice it befoix*. It is grand in sueh a light." 

" You ar»' mor»' ohe^-rful than I am. Captain Brumi." was the sadl 
answer, for his friend felt to hate alt this beautiful glow about them. 

■• Yes," said the grand old I\iritau. simply ; "' but so I ought to be.'' 

Pivsently. as he wa.< ascending that high scmSbld. a poor negro womui 
holding a baby to her breast. si^>bbetl as he passed h^. I^iosing for a 
moment, he l««nt over tlte little black child, and true to the last to hi* 
life's wvrk. " ki*s*d her for her injured race "* 
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" Her vessel sails — Iter vesspi. Yes, tliat helm 
A woman gnules ; )jut Oiie nluiie gulden htr. 
Chieholm '. of all the a^i's tliat liavo i-olJod 
Around tliis rollinji globe, what iigp hatli seen 
Hucli enduring, sucli lieiiveii'guMeil viiteq>ri8e 
As thine 1 ... 
Seiniramia Iwgirt with t<mM»d walls 
Her mighty fity for the prince aiid gUve. 
Thy grander sohI threw open a wide wurld 
With one eoiumauil. 'Be \'ii-tuou8 and iwt:' '— 



^^. WILLIAM JONES was a well-to-do country yeoman uf 
the good old sort, always ready to speak up for Old England, 
and as loyally ready to assist his neighbours in any possible 
way. He was very fond of bis wife and his pretty daughter 
Caroline, who was always treated and spoken to us tlmngh 
she were a little woman of sense and discretion — which, indeed, she must 
have been, as well as a charming child, full of fun and frolic, 

One day her father during his rambles met with a poor, disabled, old 
soldier, pa-ssiog through the quiet village on his way to London, The kindly 
man brought him to bis own house, and would have his needs respectfully 
attended to, pointing out to his children that this helpless veteran bad 
fought the enemies of England amid the perils of sea and land, and 
lost bis limbs and his health doing ii soldier's duty. The old man. thus 
encouraged, de.scribed, to please the little ones, some of the beautiful 
countries he had seen, spoke enthusiastically of the scenery, the fruit, 
the cattle, and then regretfully of the overcrowded state of England, tlie 
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want, the struggle, the fight for life, and the pity it wais that her 
poorer inhabitants could not more easily reach those fair lands over the 
sea, and colonise the now scantily-inhabited countries, making their homes 
in Australia, for instance. Tlie little listening maid was very much 
interested, and asked many odd questions, tjhe herself tells us ;— 

" My first attempt at colonisation was carried on in a wash-hand 
basin before I was seven years old. I made boats of broad-beans, expended 
all my money in touchwood dolls, removed families, located them in the 
bed-quilt, and sent the boats filled with wheat back to their friends, of 
which T kept a store in a thimble-case. At length I upset the basin, 
which I judged to be & facsimile of the sea, spoiled a bed, and got punished ; 
afterwards I carried out my plan in a dark ceUar, with a rush-light .stuck 
upon a tin kettle ; and, strange as it may seem, many of the ideas which I 
have since carried out firet gained possession of my young mind at that 
period; and singular also as it may appear, 1 had a Wesleyan minister 
and a Catholic priest in the same boat. Two of my dolls were very 
refractory, and \vouId never be obedient. This made me name them after 
two persons I knew were always quarrelling ; and I spent hours in listening 
to their supposed debate, to try and find out how I could manage them. 
At length I put the two in a boat, and told tliera if they were not careful 
they would be drowmed ; and having landed them alive, I knelt down to 
pray that they might learn to love each other." 

The little girl .soon lost her kind and dear father ; but she had a good 
mother, who trained the heart and mind of her child, teaching her 
benevolence by visiting with her the sick and poor, atlvising and soothing 
the distressed and troubled, and lielping in every practical way all those 
who showed the slightest inclination to help themselves. 

At twenty she married Captain Chisholm, and went out with him 
to Madras. The fashionable, listless English ladies there by no means 
interested her. She turned from them to the soldiers' children, and was 
grieved to see the poor little girls allowed to grow up in the barracks 
all uneducated, not taught to read or write, or even sew and cook, She 
wondered how they could possibly ever become good and useful women, 
seeing only bad examples and heaving bad language. 

Surely something should be done for the little ones — many were 
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orphans; so the voung vriie set to work, and went among the officer* 
and their wives, who languidly owned that she was right, and were readj 
enough to give money, but neither time nor trouble to the cau.se ; yet 
witli the money and an empty room she started a small industrial school, 
which soon grew into a very large one, in which the little ones were- 
taught all that was good, especially housekeeping in the most orderly 
and economic fashion ; and that she might carry out her good work the- 
better, Mrs. Chisholm persuaded her husband to remove from their, 
own fashionable quarters, to the Black Town, near the school, which, beinf , 
voted " low," many refused altogether to visit. I 

Here, in the midst of her busy little folk, the noble lady did her] 
good work, aided by teachers, whom she closely superintended. I shouldJ 
like to give you a peep at the regulations, and to show how each girl waaJ 
punished : — For telling an untruth — a fault which headed the lint — shw 
was to forffit five tickets, and, worse, stand apart from the n-st, tli^j 
all might know her offence. For stealing, be it ever such a triile, tliM 
punishment was the same, and for the second offence black bracelets werd 
worn. For breaking crockery, no punisliment if at once confessed, bun 
three tickets to be forfeited if concealed, while every girl who kuow oS 
the concealment forfeited one, on the principle that conniving at triflcft^ 
leads to greater ill-doing. If discovered quarrelling or fighting, all coa*J 
cerned to go without their dinner, as was any girl who refused to help] 
cook; and so ou. All offences were entered in a black book, whicU 
was shown to visitors. 

Now I think we understand how fitted sucli a woman must ha^-*1 
been for the task she took up, when, because of the climate, she hadJ 
to leave India and her flourishing school of industrj', and Iwtiike herself 
with her family, to the more healthy shores of South Australia. ] 

"When she reached Sydney, in IS40, many ships were landingS 
eraignmts, emigration being then a new thing, Only as late as IdSti* 
the lands of New South Wales were cultivated by men who liad been 
transported, and the tens of thousands of sheep and cattle that waodend 
over the broad plains, like the herds of the ancient j)atriarc'is, weic 
all tended by convict shepherds, who hiid been rogues, and ooiuidered 
all unfit to live in England. 
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But when it was decided that no more prisoners should be transported 
to any part of Australia, the large stockholders, not knowing what to 
do, oilerfd liigh wages for healthy men and women who would come 
out and work for them, so that many, being tempted, came, and those 




that were tit for shepherds or farm-servants quickly got engagements, 
and were taken off into the interior; but many others who were not 
80 fit, crowded in Sydney, and could get no farther, so that many 
friendless yonng women fell into great distress, and some into evil ways, 
Tbese Mrs. Chisholm saw an opportunity of aiding, believing that if 
she could keep the poor maidens in u place of safety on their first 
landing, there were plenty of places to be got for them, and many might 
marr}' well, for there was a great dearth of good wives among the small 
settlers, who could not leave their homes to come as far as Sydney to 
find one, and even if they did, might choose very foolishly among the 
unknown and penniless strangers. 
Q 2 
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TC\erybody, as at Madras, agreed that she was perfectly right; bill 
nobody ^vould h'uuble to help these poor forlorn newcomers, unti 
Mrs. Cbisliolni wrote to the governor that if he could give her some rooms, 1 
she would go and live with them herself, and take care of, and protect, I 
and look out for suitable places for the helpless women in a strange land;! 
and all this without fee or reward ; the Government should be put to no I 
expense. She left her pretty cottage, and went away to a house, her own I 
share of which consisted of an old store-room without a fireplace, bat I 
overrun with rats, in which place she sat, and slept, and superintended I 
the girls, who soon Hocked to the kind lady, who talked to them of home^l 
gave them advice, and found them nice places, and very often, wheili I 
she saw they were likely, recommended them to good husbands andj 
homes of their own ; for soon the far-away settlers got to hear 1 
of Mrs. Chisholm's girls, and how they were cared for and advised, I 
and how she knew the story and the capabilities of each, and! 
did her best for them all, as though they had been her own childreii|| 
instead of the neglected waifs and strays from Old England. Men and I 
women, too, she helped, doing her best to bring parted husbands andl 
wives, parents and children, together again in this new land of promise. 

Well was it written of this unselfish woman, " If Captain Cc 
discovered Au.stralia, if John Macarthur planted the tirst seeds of lU 
extraordinary prosperity, if Ludwig Geichhardt penetrated and explored] 
its before unknown interior, Caroline Chisholm has done more : shefl 
lias peopled, she has colonised it in the true sense of the term. Huwl 
many hundreds of homes have been founded, how man}' families settlodfl 
through the length and breadth of AustraUa by her efforts! How inai 
family circles re-united, whose members, but for her iulluence and e 
ertions. would still have been separated by half the circumference 
the globe ! 
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"Avert jon omen, gi-acio lis Heaven I the ugly scud, 
By rising wintis resistlesa di-iven, Idsses the flood. 
How hard the lot for sailors cast that they should roam 
For years, to perish thus at last in sight of home." — Dibdin. 



roil the scene where my liumble heroine Kved I must bid'j'ou 
set sail from the mouth of the River Thames, and travel'awiiy 

past Cromer and Yarmouth and Flamborough Head, that huge 

*^^i>^ promontory on the Yorkshire coast — on until we skirt the strand 
■^ of mountainous Northumberland ; then you will see Holy 

Island, where good men and true lived and prayed in days of old. 
llien slacken sail, and look about you at some other half-dozen island dots, 
merely the tops or heads of a rocky mountain rising out of the deep 
beautiful sea, which for ever dashes and splashes and plays about them, 
sometimes gently and timorously, sometimes raging angrily, as though to 
send them adrift if possible. 

Those are the Fame Islands, Most of them are very low ; but one 
is some forty feet out of water. Nothing flourishes on any of them, 
except the eider ducks, that feed on fish, and whose soft doivn *i-s a 
capital article of commerce, while their fine green eggs serve the poor 
people thereabouts for food. 

If it be daylight, it will be safe to sail between these Fame Islands 
and the mainland ; at night, it would be advisable not only to sail 
outside tbem, but to keep a long way out, because when the wind 
rises and the sea gets rough it washes with great violence between the 
small islands, and many vessels have been wrecked about here, notwitb- 
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•standing the fine North Sunderland lighthouse, wliich tlie captain points 
■out as the home of Grace Darling. 

What ! live altogether in a lighthouse, with never a house or person 
near ! Ay, and not an unpleasant place to have lived in for a time either, 
when the waters lay calm and cool and transparent about its rocky 
hase, and the hundreds of sea-birds swept by in thick clouds — puffins 
and ducks and gulls, with their red legs tucked right out of sight, 
making a dash for a dinner, as they gave little hoarse shrieks, that were 
the onl}' signs of life in that quiet neighbourhood. But, one would 
think, a very unpleasant place indeed when the days grew short, and 
the big lantern above had to be kept lighted for so many hours at 
a time, when the winds heat and moaned ruefully above the lighthouse 
Tvalls, and the ear was all on the strain for distant signs of distress. Then 
few folk would care to live in a lighthouse. Grace never minded it. 
It was her very dear home. 

One September night there happened a terrible storm — bad enough to 
blanch the face of good Mrs. Darling, the keeper's wife. She was not afraid 
of peril to themselves, for the lighthouse stood firm and strong enough 
to brave the worst, and she had been the keeper's wife for long ; but 
as the white froth swished over and darkened even to tiie high lantern, 
she thought of the poor fishers of the coast, and uf the troubled women 
in the villages round about, whose hopes might even now be buried under 
the raging waves, to which her own husband and daughter were also 
listening uneasily, though it is strange how habit uses us to all things. 

" My poor little bit of garden will all be a-missing, I am afraid," 
sighed Grace, now a delieate girl of about twenty, thinking of a little 
patch of greenery she had been tending so carefully on the rock at the 
foot of the lighthouse. " It's au ill night here, isn't it, lather ? Hark at 
the wind; I am glad you're not a sailor in such weather," 

" It'll be an ill night for many a good ship out yonder. I trust 
there's naught between this and St, Abb's Head, or it's ju.st like some 
will never see or know of it more." And the keeper wandered off 
restlessly, to look if his light showed her best to warn of its 
whereabouts, and to wonder how far its rays could pierce through such a 
thick sea fog. 
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But tliui'f iva^ ii large, handsome steamship heating and battliBg 
out yonder. It iiad started from Hull, and wiis going to Dundee, going 
famously iviUi wind aud tide, until the blue sky had darkened suddenly, 
the wind had roused itself angrily, aud just :it the worst of the tempest 





the unfortunate di^coverv was made that the steam-engine was out of 
gear, would not work, and that the ship was at the mercy of the elements, 
not at the command uf the helmsman. So the For/arikire drifted and 
tossed and drifted all night, till at the dawning rose the fearful cry of 
" Breakers!" as tin- sailors saw the foaming waves boiling ami foaming 
and frothing over the stones ; and yet, because of the state of the ves«d'« 
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engines, tliey could do naught to hinder her headlong rush towarils 
the dreaded Fame rocks, which lay in wait, as it were, to waylay and 
destroy her. At length she came with a crash upon them, then, lo! 
another mighty roar and rush, and another wave struck her off the 
rocks, and down, down she went in very deep waters. 

It was pitiful to see and hear what followed. Many of the sailore 
managed to cram into a boat', which was picked up by a ship ; the re.st 
clung as well as they could to a cleft in the rock, while the cruel rain 
beat, and the waves tried to tear them away Erom their one poor chance 
of life. Poor, indeed ! for who was to see and save yon shivering 
mass of humanity ? fathers and mothers, and children, dying in the dawning. 

More as a matter of habit than anything else, Darling, the keeper, 
went out and took a survey of the still rough waters, while his wife 
and daughter were getting breakfast ready. Fortunately he noticed the 
rock and its load of human figures ; but it was far over the seething waves, 
and in his boat he dared not venture. 

" Nay, lass ; I could not row it alone, in such weather too, much 
less get those miserable creatures aboard," he cried, as he rushed down 
to the beach, and looked at the clumsy boat, and shook his head 
despairingly. Grace would not despair. 

" Father, father, we mifsf try. We cannot let tliose poor souls yonder 
perish. Come ! I can, I will, help you now. Let us try — let us do 
oar best; and the good Lord be with us, that we may save them. Come, 
if you would not Iiave me go alone ; and, mother, pray for us and them." 

Tying a little plaid shawl over her head to keep the wind from 
deafening her, the girl leaped into the boat, and seized an oar. What 
could her father do but follow ? and then they both bent to their work, 
sober and silent ; for it was a desperate task — an old man and a slight 
girl to cross the rough frothing waves that lay between them and the 
trembling group clustered on the slippery weed-covered rocks beyond. 

What a fearful watch it must have been when once the poor creatures 
saw the approaching boat, and ascertained that those two rowers were 
coming to their aid! How those falling hearts must have revived, and 
how those white lips must have muttered prayers and blessings on the 
noble pair. 
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Yes, in spite of tossing waves, and angry spattering foam, that grey 1 
old man and his only daughter held their way. Sooq they were both I 
dreuched to the skin, and very, very weary, but they neither paused nor 
doubted, their eyes and hearts fixed on tliat dark group yonder, they rowed j 
lis for their own lives, on and on, the chill repellant wind blowing fiercely 
into their pale faces, and ever the constant ceaseless roar of the breakers to 
remind them that their return journey must be more dangerous than this, 
even supposing they should rescue that helpless heap yonder; unless some of | 
them could assist, their own arms, however willing, must fail, for then only 
at ebb-tide could the boat pass between the islands, and the tide would soon 
be flowing. All tliis the twain knew too well, but they never lingered or 
paused even to look back to where "mother" was wringing her hands 
in an agony of prayerful terror for those two dear ones who bad taken 
their lives in their own trembling hands, to adventure in aid of the 
strangers, whose names even they did not know. 

A rash venture indeed, but as we know a successful one, for the whole \ 
were somehow dragged off the wreck and stowed in the little coble. One J 
was a woman with two drowned babies, and they were tearful and terrified I 
people, who lay still and tainted now. The peril was post, and luckilyj 
there were some able to aid the rowers, <>r that laden boat could never hav« | 
returned. 

Once more Grace and her father were in Longstone Lighthouse J 
with those nine they ha<:l saved from the verj- jaws of death. It is easy taJ 
fancy the thankful wife and motiier doing her little best to comfort the! 
poor rescued ones, who had well-nigli cost her a husband and child. For I 
some time yet the storm raged too fiercely for any one to be able to J 
depart, but, without even a thought that her heroic deed would make I 
her name a household word, the girl tended all with bright smiles and \ 
Fympathetic words. Brave, kind, womanly Grace ! AVhen the world, j 
presently hearing of her doing, praised and thanked her. she wondered and J 
blushed at every ones enthusiasm, saying "she had only gone to the n>scue I 
because she could not bear to stay safe at home when poor folk wera-J 
drowning." 
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tlif 25tli of April, 1818, the first Arctic expedition under- 
taken this century went sailing merrily down the Thames. 
It was composed of only two rather ugly brigs, bound for the 
Pacific by way of the North Pole ; and one of the two was 
commanded by Lieutenant John Franklin, who not long before 
had been gathering laurels with Nelson on the Nile. 
In those days there was a supreme ignorance of all the diflicnlties 
connected with Arctic navigation, and a headstrong confidence, founded 
■on this same ignorance, British sailors, who never were stayed or 
daunted by anything, need surely not be baffled by ice or frowning 
cliffs. Time, perseverance, and more especially an English Jack's " pluck," 
must surely carry them safely through all difficulties, and enable them 
to discover tlie North- West Passage or anytliing else in nature. 

Away they sailed, blithe and hardy and hopeful as Norse kings, 
away and away till they reached the chill domains of the frozen north ; 
yet soon it was discovered that Franklin's brig was hut a leaky, unsea- 
worthy ve.ssel. Then, when within view of the Spitzbcrgen Mountains, 
they were nigh buried in hard frozen snow-flakes and chilled sea-spray, 
while every rope grew stiff as a pine-branch, and almost as un- 
manageable. Sometimes they could not stir the brigs ; soraetimes 
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they had to "take n pack," that is, dash through what looked 
like a black cliasm, but Wiis in reality an opening in the ice, beyond which 
foamed and heaved a line of" fearful breakers, that threatened to smash the 
vessels all to pieces or to sink them in a moment. Against such 
difficulties it was useless to contend any kmger ; and slowly and with diffi- 
culty the lately hopeful band managed to retrace their way. They were sick 
and sorrowful, the brigs, disabled and buttered, staggering over their home- 
ward route like weak and wounded creatures, showing the hurts and 
scars of a late engagement that had nigh proved fatal. 

In 1^23 Captain John Franklin showed his wife Eleanor a second 
summons from his country to proceed on another Arctic expedition. 
The captain was elate, yet full of sorrow ; for she was so ill and 
delicate, there seemed small chance of their ever meeting again — as, 
indeed, they did not; yet she urged him bravely to accept the task set 
before him, and with weak and faltering fingers worked a flag he was 
to unl'uri to the winds as he reached the Polar seas. 

" Only give me one thought then, and I shall be rewarded, dear 
John," said the heroic wife, without doubting that he must win this 
time, for, like all true wives, siie believed in her husband's infalli- 
bility. 

Franklin was married twice ; and surely no man was ever blessed 
with the love of two such women, such nuble types of good, heroic 
womanhood — the first unselfishly urging hiin away to his duty, even 
with her dying breath ; the second sacrificing wealth and patrimony, 
and living in humble lodgings that she might spare the more to learn the 
true story of the fate of him wlio had passed away with his gallant crew 
in the dread realm of frost and silence. 

Before he started on this la-^t fatal journey, Sir John had been for 
some time Lieutenant (jovernor of Tasmania, as we now call Van Diemen's 
Land; and here a young middy on a visit describes him and liis 
second wife — Lady Jane — whose name was to become a household 
word in England. He says : — 

"I was greatly struck by the contrast between Sir Joliii Franklin 
and his wife. Sir John had already acquired fame as an Arctic explorer. 
He was a tall, portly, fiorid-complexioned man, with a head slightly 
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bald, of very commanding presence, and with a clioerful, bpiii.n-oleut I 
countenance. Little Lady Franklin seemed like a fairy by Iiis side. She ■ 
was a slight, del icsite -looking woman, with gentle, interesting features, J 
and a soft low voice." And yet, how strong and brave of heart she ] 
proved to be, in the long years of unrest and trouble before lier, the record 1 
of those days tell. 

When, iu 184 1-, it was decided that the good ships Erebux and Tirrari 
should be sent out on another expedition, there were plenty ready to I 
take the command; but who more ready than Captain Franklin? yet, J 
because of the risk, the authorities persuaded him to staj* at home, aodl 
let stronger men take his place. 

" "We might find good excuse for not letting you go, in that tell-tale I 
record which says you are sixty years old," said one kindly- meaning J 
friend. 

" No, no, my lord," cried Franklin eagerly, " I am only fifty-nine." 
So he it was that took the command of the Erebus and Terror, two fine , 
vessels, that he -wm right proud of. 

The expedition, provisioned for three years, and with 139 men, I 
sailed away hopefully on the important mission; and though nothing i 
heard of it, no great anxiety wa.s felt at first. When, however, weeks ami I 
months passed by the appointed time, public and pri\'ate feeling was! 
roused, aud relief parties went out one after another, seeking and searching I 
for the missing ships ; but in vain, until the Remhife and the Assistance I 
and tlie brave little Fo.r found traces of them at last. 

To get an idea of the horrors of an Arctic voyage, we need only remember I 
what a terrific thing even one glacier is — when, as in the Polar regions, 
it extends from the shore, and protrudes its craggy form into the wild I 
waters. Large floating masses I>ecome detached, and form icebergs, ice-floes, I 
and drift ice. Sailors term this "the calving of the glacier;" and the I 
disruption is heard for many miles. These bergs, or mountains of ice, I 
are often between two and three hundred feet above the sea-level, with J 
as much as seven-eightlis of their entire mass hidden beneath the waves. I 
Sometimes they look like Gothic buildings or vessels in full sail; bO that 
it ha.s happened that boatmen have rowed up to pilot the lump» ofioe, 
mistaking tliein for ships, into harbour. 
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Even worse tlian the bergs are the flat floating ice-fields, or floes, 
as much as hundreds of miles in length, sometimes lying so close together 
that it is easy to leap from one floe to another ; at other times 
drifting apart. Altogether it is easy to see that navigation in high 




latitudes becomes, because of the ice, almost 
as much an affair of chance as of skill. No 
conclusion can be drawn from one season as 
to the nature o£ the next. 

When in the winter— such winters ! — the ice gathers round the ship, 
and holds her fast and tight until the spring returns, and when the 
influence of summer rouses into activity the fount^iins of the deep, a 
dangerous time arrives for the vessel : the loosened masses, rough or 
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smootli, as it liapi)eus, moving in the direction o£ wind or tide, or both J; 
and the great effort of the navigator is then to avoid getting into thai 
" pack," as he calls the broken ma-sses; I'or, once in there, the vessel is I 
surrounded and perhaps "nipped" and crushed between the uioviDg ice. I 
To avoid this, he hugs the shore, and waits the chance of any temporary I 
safe opening. It sometimes happens that even when a ship has escaped! 
"packing" it cannot get out into open watei-s again; and as it is nol 
use drifting abont purposelessly, the only thing then to be done is tol 
abandon her, and for the crew to make the best of their way to thdl 
nearest inhabited or habitable place. If they cannot do that within I 
a certain tinae, their fate is sealed. Thus it was Avith Franklin's iU-l 
fated expedition. In June, 1S47, the ship had to be abandoned, and I 
the survivors, taking what they could carry, endeavoured to journeyl 
southward ; but it was too late — as the Esquimaux reported afterwards, I 
they dropped as they walked, Some of their skeletons were found by.l 
the members of the Fod' expedition just where they fell, while hers 
and there were eollfcted very sad mementoes of that gallant band. 
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"Is learning your aubitioii} 

There in no royal ro&d ; 
Alike the peer and peasant 

Must climb to her abode. 
Who feels the thirst for knowledj 

In Helicon may slake it, 
If he has still the Roman will— 

'To find a way, or make Jt-'"- 
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\E Sunday moraiti<f in the year 1801 a shabby little "paper 
boy " stood at the iloor of a customer's house, waitiag for it 
to be opened. He was not considered a particularly clever hoy 
by anybody, but only rather much given to asking questions 
which were not easily answered. Just now, tired of waiting, 
he must needs poke his head and half his body through the 
railings that separated this house from the next one, and, standing so, con- 
sidered deeply which side he was really on. Mike never settled the ques- 
tion to his satisfaction, for suddenly, the street door behind him being 
opened, he drew back, bitting his nose so violently that all other questions 
vanished before the immediate inquiry after a pocket-handkerchief. 

He was only a poor blacksmith's son, living in Jacob's Well Alley. 
near by. He knew a little how to read and write, but he had soon to 
give up his poor schooling, and turn half-errand, half-newspaper boy ; 
but four years after this the "paper hoy" was one day promoted 
apprentice to the bookbinding business, and " because of his faithful 
service, no premium was asked," which was lucky. . 

This was a grand improvement to waiting about at doors. Such a 
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lad worked houestly, ue are sure, but he did not like tlie busiuess. He 
loved reading scientific books, and later ou practising experiments in 
chemistry and electricity, such as he could pick out of the " EncyclopEedia " 
and other volumes that came to be hound. He had a liberal master, who 
was glad to see the young fellow spending his few spare pence in such 
matters, and allowed him to attend lectures in the neighbourhood. 

But there was a joy to come, which influenced Michael Faraday's 
life, and that was a ticket for four of Sir Humphry Davy's lectures at the 
Eoyal Institution. Henceforth he could think of little else. He wrote and 
re-wrote notes of all that he had heard, making out the matter with neat 
pen-and-ink drawings. At last a brilliant idea struck our simple apprentice 
—he wrote of his hopes and aims to the then President, but had no reply 
from that magnate. Most folk would have been disheartened by this 
failure, yet at twenty-one years of age, having steadily gone on studying in 
all spare moments, he plucked up fresh courage, and sent his neat volume 
of notes to Sir Davy himself. 

This time he had better luck. Sir Davy, who had gone through a 
somewhat similar experience, saw, heard, and sympathised, praised the 
young man's zeal, power of attention, and memory, and finally obtained 
for him the proud position of assistant in the laboratory of the Eoyal 
Institution, for which he would receive twenty-five shillings a week, and 
two attics to live in. Now, indeed, was Michael happy. 

Never pausing in his .system of self-help and self-edacation, he soon 
started a sort of " mutual improvement party," consisting of some half- 
dozen young men, all intellectually eager as himself. They met every 
Saturday in his shabby little rooms, to read together, and improve each 
other's pronunciation and construction of sentences. Meanwhile " the 
assiiitant" was ever busy, besides making close observations and re- 
marks on lectures, apparatus, diagrams, experiments. "Writing of these 
things to a friend, he humbly says : — " It may appear singular and 
improper that one who is so entirely unfit for such an office, and who 
does not even pretend to any of the requisites for it, should take upon 
himself to censure and to commend others, to express satisfaction at this, 
dissatisfaction at that, according as he is led by his judgment, when he 
allows that his judgment is unfit for it." But it was always so ; even at 
r2 
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Ihe height of his reputation, he kept his simple and naturally modest 
manner. Again he wrote, in the same cheery irrepressible spirit : — 

"As when on some secluded branch in forest far and wide, sits. 




an owl, who, full of self-created wisdom, explains, comments, condmui«i 
ordains, and orders things not understood, yet, full of his importance, ; 
holds forth to stocks and stones around, so sits and scribbles Mike; 
he declaims to walls, stones, tables, chairs, hats, boots, pi>ns, shoes, and all 
inanimate things that He around him ; and so to the end of the chapter." 
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Later on lie was taken by Davy on a scientific tour over the Continent. 
This trip, lasting for a year and a half, gave Faraday a higher 
■opinion of Sir Humphry's powers than ever. He had compared him 
with French philosophers, and was now about to see him engage in those 
-experiments on fire-damp and flame, that culminated, as we know, in the 
glorious invention of the miner's lamp. 

Faraday was but twenty-four when he began to lecture at the City 
Philosophical Society on "the general properties of matter" — lectures 
which he first wi-ote out with close care. He always had great ideas 
concerning the duties of a public lecturer, and we hear of hiiu attending 
a course of oratory, long after he might have been quite satisfied as to his 
own capabilities, and taking one hundred and tliirty-tbree pages of notes on 
the subject. In those early days he always lectured with a card before 
hira, on which was written " Slow," and another was at hand with " Time," 
in case he should confuse or weary his hearers. 

Faraday annually gave some most interesting lectures to the young, 
with whom he was always popular. At one time, when the world was astir 
with spiritualism, table-turning, aud other such things, he said at the finish 
of such a lecture : — 

" In conclusion, I must address a few words to the intending 
phUosophers who form the juvenile part of my audience. Study science 
with earnestness, search into nature, elicit the truth, reason on it, and 
reject all which will not bear the closest investigation. Keep your imagina- 
tion within bounds, taking heed lest it run away with your judgment. 
Above all, let me warn you young folk of the danger of being led away 
by superstitions, which, at this day of boasted progress, are a disgrace to 
the age, and which afford astonishing proofs of the vast floods of ignorance 
overflowing and desolating the highest places, 

" Educated man, misusing the glorious gift of reason which raises him 
above the brute, actually lowers himself below the creatures endowed only 
with instinct, inasmuch as he casts aside the natural sense which might 
guide him, and in his credulous folly pretends to dissever and inve-stigate 
phenomena which reason would not allow, and which, in fact, are absurd. 

" Let my young hearers mark and remember my words. I desire that 
they should dwell in their memory as a protest uttered in this institution 
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against the progress of eiToi". Whatever be the encouragement it receives 
elsewhere, maj' we, at any rate, in this place, raise a bulwark which shall 
protect the Wundarics o£ truth, and preserve them uninjured during the 
rapid encroachments of gross ignorance under the mask of scientific 
knowledge." 

Surely such words as these are worth preserving for the young of all 
time and of all lands. 

Being interested in the question of ventilating mines, Faraday con- 
ducted the inquiry conceming a dreadful explosion at the Haswell colliery, 
spending horn's in the galleries where the loss of life occuiTed. He was 
horrified with the carelessness of miners. Chancing to ask in what way 
they measured the rate at which the current of air flowed through the 
mine, an inspector present took a pinch of gunpowder out of a box, just 
as he might have taken a pinch of snuff, and dropped it through the 
flame of a candle, wliich he held in the other liand, noting on his watch 
the time the smoke took in going a certain distance. 

" Accurate enough for our purpose," remarked Faraday ; " but how 
about powder in such a place ? Where do you keep it stored ? " 

" Oh, it's all right ; it's safe enough in a bag that's tied up firmly," 
was the indiSbrent answer. 

" But where /* the bag ? " insisted the troublesome Londoner, who had 
some misgiving on the subject; and well he might have, as it appeared, 
the large sack being soft and yielding, they had, he found, favoured him 
with it as a seat of honour ; but we may imagine how quickly the learned 
commissioner would spring up, and how unceremoniously he would hold 
forth on their wicked heedlessness — they who should set examples of 
vigilance to men hourly in danger from the least carelessness ; but they 
were only proving the force of habit and the truth of the old adage — 
" Familiarity breeds contempt." 
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I'^RUCE won the source of the Blue Nile ; Speke and Grant — 
or, as the Africans called them, "mollegge" (the bearded 
'^^ one) and "niasangar" (the elephant's tusk) — won the Victoria 
source of the great White Nile; and Sir Samuel Baker, at 
his own expense, fitted out an expedition, and succeeded in 
completing the Nile sources, by discovering the great reservoir of the 
equatorial waters of the Albert Nyanza, from which the river issues as 
the entire White Nile. 

On this errand Baker and his faithful young wife started in 1801, 
travelling side by side into the very heart of Africa, and passing 
unflinchingly through all imaginable dangers and difficulties till success 
was theirs ; but this was only after five years of perils that one shudders 
to read of, wandering over scorching deserts and thirsty sands, through 
swamps and jungle and interminable morasses, dealing often with savages 
altogether unable to understand their mission, and allowing them to 
advance only after they had robljed them of all they could under the name 
of gifts, for which they had an insatiable thirst, the greatest chiefs being 
in most cases the greatest beggars. They asked for everything they saw, 
useful or not ; for instance, Umbogo entreated for a gift of soap, aa he 
had determined to become the founder of a white race, and he believed 
that black men were only black because their ancestors used clear water 
to wash with, while those of the white men had always used soap. 

But I am hurr}-ing on too fast. I should tell that the leader of our 
expedition notes how well-provisioned they were at first for such a joui-ney. 
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and what curious degrees of luxury and misery Ibllow on an Afiican 
journey ; how, one by one, the wine, spirits, bread, sugar, tea, and 
other things, are dropped and forgotten, "like tbe feathers of a moulting 
bird," and yet, he adds, " we go ahead contented." 

Another time he mentions that some kisras, a sort of dry brown 
pancake, eaten in lieu of bread, is free from sand, remarking : — 

" I must have swallowed a good-sized mill-stone since I have been 
in Africa, in the shape of gi*it rubbed from the moorhaka, or grinding- 
stones, which weigh when new about forty pounds ; upon these, corn is 
rubbed with a cylindrical stone held in both hands. After a few months' 
use half of the original grinding-stone has disappeared, the grit getting 
mixed up with the tlour, so that in time the whole grinding-stone itself 
may be eaten." After that there is not so much to be wondered at in the 
digestion of an ostrich. 

It was a slow, wearying river journey, and so any little excitement 
was welcome, Once as they were towing through the high reeds they 
disturbed a young hippopotamus, and in a minute twenty men jumped 
into the water to capture it ; but it was bigger than they thought, and 
there followed a fine tussle, some holding its legs, while others threw 
ropes over its head to keep it fast. The beast, not at all pleased 
■ivith this, rapidly went off, dragging ropes and captors towards the open 
river, so that Baker was obliged to shoot him at once. He was found 
scored all over by the tusks of some other hippopotamus that had been 
worrying him. Many of the Arabs declared that it was his father's doings, 
othei-s voted that it was his unnatural mother's, and over this knotty 
point they argued and squabbled all day long. At night there would 
have been a fight on the subject had they not luckily decided to appeal 
to the white captain, to whom they came trooping, hot and noisy, 
demanding : — 

"Was it his father?" "Was it his mother? "that had so mauled 
him. And the referee gave as his opinion that it was more likely to be 
his old uncle's doings, upon which there was a general cry of IFa/i illaki sake! 
("By Allah ! that is true"), and a sudden calm fell over the assembly 
as they cut up the fat object of the argument for splendid soup. 

This happened as they were on the White Nile, towing through 
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swamps, tugging bj- the long grass, and poling against a strong current- 
a horrible jouruej- ; marshes, mosquitoes, dead flats, and light winds. 

Had we followed our enterprising party inland, we should have 
found them engaged in different scenes — have seen a crowd of Africans 
pressing round four white persons, at whom they stared with much 
wonderment, though not with such amaze as at their horses, these being 1 
a kind of animal which they bad not met with as yet ; oxen being their 
ordinary beasts of burden, Thev shouted and halloed inquiries, which. ' 
the strangers could not understand, and waved their lonj^ arrows and I 
lances in rather an alarming manner. At last the leader of that exploring 
band was delighted to see an exceedingly ugly little humpty niau step 
out of the crowd, and hear him inquire in Arabic : — 

" Who are you ? Have you come to trade for ivory or slaves ? " 

"Neither," was the answer. "I am a mere traveller, not a trader;' 
at which there was a burst of incredulous laughter from the crowd. 

" But," continued the man, " have you plenty of cows ? " 

" Not one ; but plenty of heads and copper, which will be here soon;** 
and the traveller pointed in the direction he was expecrtug his followen 
to come with the baggage. 

" What countryman are 3'ou? " was the nert question; and when t 
answer was " An Englishman," he shook his head, saying, lie had i 
heard of such people. And when he shared the information with his 
fellows, they also shook their heads blankly. 

"And is that your son? " he asked, pointing to the speaker's con 
panion, a slight young figure, dressed in loose serge trowsers. blouse, bel 
and gaiters, the only difference being that the bigger and strong) 
traveller had his muscular, sun-burned arras bare from the shoulder, foi 
coolness" sake, and that in his bands he held ready a revolver and 
rifle. 

'■ My son? No; it is my wife." was the unexpected answer, at which J 
the man laughed loudly, and exclaimed "Katab!'' which, translatedfl 
means, "that's an untruth," 

" It is my wife, I say, who has come with me to see the women ' 
oi^this country," and humptj- interpreted with a twinkle of unbelief in his 
glistening black eyes. 
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Thf people now pressed about most eagerl}', and were evidently luaking 
;l11 sorts of impertinent remarks about the lady, when, luckily, a friendly 
chief appeared on the scene, one who knew something of the adventurers, 
and attention was further distracted by the camels and donkeys with the 
followers and luggage that were now seen approaching ; and presently 
the chief and the interpreter were made happy with beads; as to the 





crowds, they rushed off to stare at a red Abyssinian monkey — " Wallaby " 
— Lady Baker's special pet, that returned these complimentary attentions 
by flying at their bare legs. 

At Latooka the chief's head wife and daughter came to visit 
the stranger. They were in their best suit of red ochre and fat, 
with an elegant tattoo for a background, and they stared at the white 
man and woman in unmitigated astonishment when he asked 
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them what they tbougbt of his wife. They told hira frunkl; 
that her appearance might be very much improved by extractin| 
her four lower front teeth, and painting her hair with red ointmeni 
They also advised piercing her under hp, and wearing through it 
long, pointed, polished crystal — something like a pencil — which ia 
iashionable thing in Latooka, It bangs straight down, and, in order t' 
it should nut slip through, a bit of twine is wound round the top insidd] 
the mouth. As the tongue touches this through the opening made in tl 
teeth, it waggles about in a most comical manner when the wearer 
talking. Certainly fashion is a tyrant, even in African wilds. 

Many and miserable were the difficulties that followed; but thi 
worst experience was in delays from various causes, high grass imprisoned 
them, and their servants were inactive. At Obbo, notes Sir Samuel, 
" there were lions roaring every night, but not visible. I set men to 
-construct a fortified camp — a single oblong of palisades ; the lazy scoundrels 
are sulky in consequence of this interruption to their daily occupation of 
drinking beer, sleeping, and strumming on the rataba; while the women 
■quarrel, one ebony sister insulting the other by telling her that she is 08 
black as the kettle, and jeeringiy recommending her to eat poison." 

The horses having all died, three oxen were trained — "Steaka 
"Beef," and " Suet" — " Beef" being the finest, until the poor fellow 
been so worried and bitten by flies that his owners changed his name 
to " Bones." 

When they left Obbo Lady Baker sat boldly on her ox. But her 
husband, very weak from fever, and not so sure of the good behaviour of 
his horned steed, preferred having him first driven with the rust, to 
accustom liini to liis novel position ; suddenly, however, the beast bolt«d 
into the high grass, saddle and all, and was never more seen ; then 
fly having stung Lady Baker's ox, up went his hind legs, so that she 
flung far overhead, and not a little hurt, as we may imagine. Indeed, 
became so ill that she bad to be carried in a litter, while her Iiusband waa' 
held on his ox until he fell oft' for very weakness, and lay on the ground 
for five hours, sick almost to death. Well might he crj', "Heaven help 
us in this country ! " He thought they should never see England agaiD, 
And dreaded that his death might leave his wife unprotected. 
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At lengtli, by slow degrees, they reached Kanirasi, a chief visited 
by Speke and Grant, and one who could help them on to the longed-for 
lake. Baker was still so ill that he had to be cai-ried on a mat to the king 
— a handsome king this, dark as an Abyssinian, and he sat upon leopards' 
skins, siirrounded by his chiefs. 

At first he made difficulties when the Englishman declared he had 
come to visit Lake Luta Nzige, that he was weak with the toil of 
years, but that yet he would not return without seeing it ; if he died, his 
queen would think he had been murdered, and send her men of war to . 
destroy Africa, and Kamrasi. For threats they cared not. " The lake is- 
six months farther on," answered the unblushing chief. 

But Baker showed him gifts — rugs, and beads, and a gun, which 
last he fired off, to their great consternation ; the chief, however, could 
not decide, and weeks went idly by. Yet, to show friendly intentions, 
Kamrasi offered to exchange blood — that is, that a cut should be made 
in the traveller's arm, and the flowing blood touched by the Hps of the 
chief — a strangely ancient custom. Common enougli it appears to be among 
these African tribes, even as it was in a slightly-modified form among thc- 
Scandinavians of old time, with whom an exchange of blood meant a 
sworn brotherhood in which two or more could join, each wounding the 
palm of the hand until blood flowed in a stream, and commingling formed 
a small pool, over which the liardy Norsemen joined the wounded hands, 
and vowed to serve, protect, and revenge each other's wrongs, Any 
disregard of an oath so taken was considered shameful, and I believe the 
African version of it is also held very solemn and binding. It is mentioned 
as such by several travellers. 

" Give, give, give," was the African's motto ; and only when there 
was notliing more apparently to be had, it really seemed tbat Kamrasi 
would carry out his promise, and speed them with an escort to Maginago, 
whence, they could see the issue of the Nile, and then send them on 
by canoes down the river. All seemed fair at last ; yet now Baker's strong' 
heart almost failed him, he was so weak and sick with the horror of being 
delayed yet another year in this gudless land ; but the brave wife cheered 
him on, imploring him to bear up yet a little, and all would be well : 
hat she had no thought but to push forward, and view this lake : indeed. 
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notliing would now persuade her to return — besides, the chief was friendly, I 
and inclined to keep his word. Baker again appealed to liim in veiy 1 
desperation. 

" Yes," said Kararasi, amiably, " I will do all I have promised ; hot I 
as a parting present you must give me your wife." 

We have heard how it is the last drop that causes the full cup to ] 
overflow, so I leave 3-ou to imagine the scene that followed. Suffice it txj 
say, the wife was riof given, and that the lake was reached on the 14th 
of March. Then, writes the explorer, delightedly : — 

" The sun had not risen when I was spurring my ox after the guide, 
who, having been promised a double handful of beads on arrival at the 1 
lake, had caught the enthusiasm of the moment. I hurried to the j 
summit ; the glory of our prize burst suddenly upon me. There, lite a I 
sea of quicksilver, lay far beneath the grand expanse of water, a boundless ] 
sea horizon, England had won the sources of the Nile. It was no j 
dream. A witness sat before me — a face still young, but bruwned like ao 1 
Arab's with years of exposure to a burning sun, haggard and worn with J 
toil and sickness, and shaded with cares, the devoted companion of my j 
pilgrimage, to whom I owed success and life — my wife.'' 

Truly, as we close this most interesting record of difficulties over- i 
come by perseverance, endurance, and determinatiuo, we are reminded of! 
those words of Washington Irving : — 

" No man knows what the wife of his bosom is — no man knows wh^ | 
a ministering angel she is, until he has gone with her through the fiery | 
trials of this world." 
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"Thy calm niien 
RecallR old Rome, as much as thy high iWil , 
Duty thine only idol ; and serene 
.When all are troubled, in tJie utmost nee«l 
Prescient : thy country's servant ever seen, 
Yet sovereign of tliyself whate'er may speed. '- 



^VERY oue is familiar with that pretty fable of the " Ugly 
Duckling." Every one knows how the poor young thing was 
reviled and slighted by handsome kin, because of its awkward- 
ness and its grey colour, Why, it could not even quack like 
the rest of the family. It was — well — it was only the " ugly 
duckling," and the less one saw or heard of it the better. And yet 
by-and-by, when it so unexpectedly developed into a stately swan, how 
proud and glad those poor shabby relatives must have been when the noble 
and dignified creature condescended to look their way : and how they must 
have preened their scanty feathers and glorified themselves in his state, and 
admired the very shadow he cast on the smooth lake. 

There have been " ugly ducklings " among families of boys and girls. 
Of one such let me gather a few facts, for there are hut few known- 
The " man " never cared to talk or tell of his childhood, which of itself 
is a sign that it was not as happy a memory as it might have been. 

There were four brothers, I believe, in the old hou,se. Three of them, 
bright good-lookiog lads, were carefully educated and attended to ; the 
other, little Arthur, was nothing to look at, and giving small promise of 
turning out a scholar, was sent to a cheaper school at Chelsea, where 
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there eeenis to lia\e been more play than work. Not a bad thinji; as 
yet, for a little delicate pale-faced boy o£ ten years old, who was so 
slow that he was openly declared by his own mother to be the family 
dunce, and she kept him in the background accordingly. 

But young Wellesley had neither strength nor spirits to romp and 
tumble witli those big strong lads at Mr, Brown's, with whom, as 
one can easily imagine, he was no great favourite. The master con- 
sidered him indolent, and heavy, and careless, and frowned upon 
him in class or as he came slowly lagging out of the schoolroom. 
Instead of joining the rest full of laughter and fun, he would 
take his stand against the trunk of a big old walnut-tree that 
stood in the middle of the ground, and, with both hands in his 
pockets, watch the noisy frolics in which he could never be per- 
suaded to mingle. Sometimes the lads would make a rush, and lairly 
drag him from hiw vantage-ground; hut then he would get cross, hit 
out right and left, and struggle his way out of their hold and back to 
his tree, where he would generally be left at last to liis sullen dejection, 
out of which he was ooly roused when he saw any unfair advantage 
taken or rule of the game broken. Nothing of that kind escaped his 
observant eye, or failed to be at once loudly announced to the whole 
party, who always chose him as umpire. 

The boy seemed to care for nothing but music, of which all his life 
he continued tii be ver}' fond. Perhaps he inherited the taste from his 
father. Lord Momington, who composed suniUy odd pieces that we still 
find in our old music-books. " Here in cool grot reclining," a glee for 
four voices, is still a great favourite with many of our best singers. 

So time piissed on, Arthur stumbling through his lessons as best he 
could, which was as badly as a boy well might ; his clever and proud 
lady-mother spoke of his sullen idleness with haughty impatience, instead 
of trying to charm it away with loving words ; and only once, to his 
great wonderment, his elder brother called at the shabby school-house at 
Chelsea, and magnificently tipped his young brother to the extent of a 
shilling — no great thing for a young lord to do, when it would have to 
be shared with so many boys, bnt enough for " our Arthur " no doubt. 

Such a boy as this was not likely to figure proudly at Eton, where 
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he was just as iille, dreary, anl -shj' as ever, ranking littli' iuU'aiico and 
few friends. Indeed, one cannot help fancying that he was i^otnewhat 
pi-ovoking and quarrelsome in those early times; for we read that one 
day, seeini^ Bobiis Smith bathing in the Thames, Arthur must needs ftop 




and throw a clod of wet clay full at the swiniiner, who called out in- 
dignantly that if young Wellesley did that again, he, Bobus. would land 
and thrash liim. Dab came another clod, and out of the water scrambled 
Smith, who, catching his schoolfellow, administered a hearty slap in 
the face, which was immediately returned ; and then the two fell Ut-^ 
fisticufl's, and the injured Bobus decidedly got the worst of the fray^ 
which, no doubt, made him wroth at the time, though in after li 
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he used to say gleefully — "I was the Duke of Wellington's first 
victory." 

VVlieii the holidays came, the lad spent them with his gi-andfather, 
at Brynkinalt, in North Wales, a quiet little place, where the boy had 
nothing better to do than first to form a great friendship, and next to 
have a Tiolent quarrel with, the son of Hughes, the village blacksmith, 
whom he considered to have wronged him in some bird-nesting matter. 
They fought the quarrel out bravely, giving and taking hard blows ; but, 
truth to tell, the future " Iron Duke " got decidedly the worst of it, and 
was treated to a severe thrashing. Yet, as Hughes remarked when he 
told the story, " Master Wellesley bore me not a pin's worth of ill-will 
for the beating, but made me his companion in many a wild ramble after 
the fight, just as he had done before "—rambles which he must have 
enjoyed far more than studying at Eton, where, however, he did not 
remain long, his father dying poor, and h\^ proud mother taking her 
"ugly boy" with her to Brussels, where they might live cheaply. And 
here, again, we hear of his playing well on the fiddle — the only indication 
he bad given of any taste or talent. Certainly at this time he had 
no thought and no wish to be a soldier; indeed, I fancy a civilian's 
-quiet life would have been the lad's own choice had circumstances per- 
mitted, or had not that strong-minded mother of his ordained, when he 
was eighteen, that he should go at once to the military school of Angers, 
and prepare for the anny, where her family interest could promise ad\'ance- 
ment, and his scholarship would not particularly matter. 

Then we lose sight of Arthur altogether until we hear of his appoint- 
ment as ensign, and next as lieutenant, in a foot regiment. Just as shy 
and diffident a young officer as he had been a schoolboy, nobody took 
much notice of poor Arthur. It is told how one night he went to a grand 
ball, and not having the courage to engage a partner, hung about the 
band, luckily a very good one, the whole evening, listening to the dance 
music. When the party broke up, and every one was chatting merrily, young 
Wellesley was ignored as if by common consent, and left to travel home- 
wards with the fiddlers as best he could. 

Yet oue thing was remarked by those who cared to notice, that from 
the time be reached man's estate he read a great deal, fell into the way 
s2 
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of acquainting himself witt everything worthy of notice that went on 
about him ; no exhibition of a new discovery, no display of skill 
ingenuity, however seemingly absurd, failed to interest him ; and he wag I 
quick and ready at drawing inferences, illustrating in his own person i 
remark he was heard to make, that in many cases " sound sense 
better than ability," though, as he proved in after life, he had plenty i 
both. 

Many years afterwards, when at the height of his fame, the Duke < 
Wellington calling at the bouse of a French nobleman, met an old nnra 
with a pretty little girl in her arms. He was always exceedingly fond 
of children, their ways and doings, and when he saw this one looking a6j 
him with scared blue eyes, he held out his own arms and would fain havi 
taken her in them ; but she turned from him with a shrill cry of aversion, 
clutching her nurse round the neck as though to pi-otect her from 
him, and beginning to cry in the most frantic fashion : — 

"But why?" asked the soldier, in vexed wonderment at the frightenef 
angry mite. 

" He — he beats everybody," she whispered at last. " No doubt," si 
the Duke, when he laughingly told the story, " no doubt she had lies 
the nurse say so, and thought I should beat her." 

Yet if the little creature could only have known it, Wellington bad ■ 
no desire to beat any one but the foe in the field, and this he did with 
right good will and valour. Calm, and cool, and ohservant in the battle- 
field, a.s becomes the leader of hosts, he took command of our armies ; 
a time when the military character of Britain had become of small accouutt 
and other nations, trained to arms by continual warfare and aggression, 
derided all her warlike operations, declaring that whatever victories shel 
might have achieved in past times were the result of chance, and that 1 
such a nation had better attend to home traffic than seek to hold its 
own with other nations. 

This was the general opinion when Wellington came upon the scene,J 
and changed the face of affairs by stepping from Wctory to victoryJ 
This is no place for a long list of campaigns, nor am I fond enough of ' 
"the pomp and circumstance of glorious war" to do more than hint at the 
various battles in which our Commander was engaged — Corunua, TohtTerSr 
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Badajoz, Toulouso, Vittoria — but this hist reminds me how Wellington 
became Field Marshal of England, and held the baton of such. 

Spain and Portugal had of late been one great battle-field, upon which 
tens of thousands had been slain. To understand the why and wherefore, 
you must refer to the many volumes indited on the subject. Here I can 
only tell you that the French forces, commanded by Prince .Joseph Napoleon, 
were collected at Vittoria, and that they were threatened by an allied army 
commanded by our Iron Duke, who was determined to drive them out of 
it. A very desperate battle followed, and the French were at length forced 
to retreat, fighting bravely as they went, struggling gallantly, but in vain, 
against their determined adversaries. After many] hours they were com- 
pletely routed, and obhged to fly, Joseph himself and Marshal Jourdain 
riding off at last, leaving all their arms and baggage behind them, A great 
amount of money was also captured, which was mostly pounced upon by 
thievi.sh camp-followers — those very disgraceful circumstances ot " glorious 
war ; " but they brought Wellington the French Marshal's forgotten baton, 
having first stolen its gold tip. This wand of office the commander at 
once forwarded to King George, or, rather, the Prince Regent, as a token 
of English victory. lu hot haste came a return messenger with a letter of 
warm gratulation and regard. It concluded thu.s : — " You have sent me 
among the trophies of your unrivalled fame the staff of a French Marshal, 
and I send you in return that of England." Truly enough there was 
the soldier's sceptre fairly won. 

For now my "ugly duckling" had indeed become a full-fledged swan 
of the most magnificent description. Lord Chancellor Eldon remarked in 
the House of Lords, " It is a fact unprecedented in the history of England 
that in little more than four years "this commander has been raised to the 
highest rank the crown can bestow, and not one title has been bestowed 
without its appropriate meed. Arthur Wellesley, whether as knight, 
viscount, earl, marshal, marquis, or duke, has paid the price of each 
successive step by some heroic deed that will illustrate the pages oi British 
history when perchance the pages of the British peerage will cease to be 
consulted." 

Wellington continued steadily to retrieve the military reputation of 
his country, routing all the most distinguished officers of Napoleon one 
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alter the oth«T, and od the field of Waterloo fioaUy defeatiiig that matt 
«Ue aud successful commander, " the Child of DesiiDy," as his adbeienb 
lov«d to style Napoleon. 

At one period of this battle, the Bnke, smroonded by lus staff, had 
evidentlr become the special object of the fire of a French baiteij. The 
shot fell &st about them, strikiiig and tearing ap the grouBd whoe they 
stood. The horses turned restive, and Wellingtmi's own faTonrite. 
O^Hnhagen, so fidgety that his master became impatieiit, bat aot sisht&g 
to laare die spot said, cooUv, " Gentlemen, ve had better diride a btde." 
Presently an officer came up and told the Duke that he had a dwtiart 
riev of Napoleon, attended by bis yiaff; that He had Uw giB* of hu 
hallaij wcU pointed in that direction, and was pr^iaredto fire bH i^OB the 



** No.** cried the Commander, emphatically, " no, I will aot allow it. 
It is Dot th* boaiKss of eommandevs to be firing at «ack oAcr." 

1W battlp ended. Weliiiigtoo had to ride back to h Mj*|M l m , vrcr 
tW hadHa of so ihbj btmn men tint he had taiMd to ant attd fed to 
netoiy, Ika* hot RgiBtfol teais came into his ejw. vd W decfand that 
ha ImI mewv jH fb^ht swdi a liattfe. aad bo|ied ww to fig^ s^ 
And tbe gn^ ge^nl had his wish, anl far ^ h^mt mrwA 
oMBto iartead of Calais. After a kaig aid vmM pafiticr 
eaRcr. ia wUeh he dis^yed tW qaalitMs wUeh Wl naAwd lam m 
saeoeafnl a« a wfilaij leader. nanelT, firaiaeaa^ c—tian, aad Ciani^t, hr 
tfM at Wabw Chrilr ia IS^i^and wk boned vitk graatitotriBSL ftaTc 
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THE HERO OF CAWNPORE. 



" Pray for rescue, wives aiiil tnotliers — 
Pray to-tJay ! " the soldier said ; 

" To-morrow, deatli's lietween lis 

And the wrong and ahame wp dread." 

Oh ! they listened, looked, and waited, 

Till tlieir l)0|>e became despair. 
And tlie sob of low bewailing 
Filled the pauses of their prayer. 

Then up spake a Scottish maiden. 
With her ear ujon the ground ; 

" Dinna ye hear it 1 Diiina ye hear it t 
The pi[>ea o' Havelock sound ! " 

Then a buret of wild thanksgiving 
Minfjled woman's voice and man's: 

" God be praised I the marcli of Havelock 1 
The piping of the clans ! "— ir/n'/(i«r. 



'^HEN Henrj' Havelock was a lad nothing pleased him better 
than to hear the family traditions, which certain old friends 
had at their finger ends. His father was a matter-of-fact 
shipbuilder now ; but his fathers of long ago had been 
Danes, and had built ships of far different fashion, in which 
to scour the seas. One such Havelock, it was said, was, in 
the dim past, handed over to a fisherman, with stern strict injunctions 
that the child should be thrown into the Huniber. But Grime had done 
no such cruel thing ; he had saved and carefully reared the infant, who 
hv-and-by had grown into a warrior renowned for strength and prowess, and 
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proved himself the long-Inst son of a Danish king'. It must have been 
all true ; for was there not a metrical romance concerning " Havelok the 
Dane?" Besides, Grime himself, as every one knows, lived to found 
the town of Great Grimsby, at the mouth of the Humber, the very seal 
of the corporation still bearing his effigy, having in hand a scroll, on which 
is inscribed " Havelok ! " And though it is not particularly easy to trace 
the family pedigree clearly and definitely to the brave Dane, there seems 
reason to believe that the loyal Christian general who, in 1^57, made 
bis name so popular, may really have been a modern Viking; and in 
some ways he certainly resembled the sea-kings of old. 

Like most men who have developed into good soldiers, little Henry 
was self-reliant and rashly bold iu his childhood. When but a small 
curly-headed urchin of seven years he scrambled into a tree-top to 
possess himself of a bird's nest; and just as the longed-for prize was 
almost within reach, snap went the branch and down came the boy 
all unconscious. I do not know who picked him up and restored him, 
but whoever did it anxiously asked the little, bruised, tearful fellow how 
he had felt while falling ; whether he had not been very terrified at the 
crashing branches as he came through them headlong. 

" Oh, no ; I hadn't time to be so very frightened," said the child, 
gravely considering it over. " You see I was thinking all the poor pretty 
bird's eggs would be smashed, and trying to hold them fast ; so I hadn't 
time to think of myself falling," And so it seemed to be with him always; 
he had no time to think of himself. 

" Old Phlos " they called " the Hero of Ca^vnpore " at Charterhouse, 
where Addison, and Steele, and Westley, and so many others, have 
spent their boyish hours. " Old Phlos ! "—not a very ceremonious appella- 
tion, but no doubt a very apt one, boys being pretty good judges of each 
other's peculiarities, personal or mental. This grave and meditative youth, 
more fond of looking on than of joining in their boisterous sports, struck 
them as resembling one of the ancient philosophers they read so much 
about, and so they abbreviated the whole into " Old Phlo.s." It might 
have been wor.se. 

A God-fearing soldier and a strict disciplinarian did the earnest, 
grave-faced schoolboy of Charterhouse become in future years, ever de- 
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voting himself to the spiritual as well as bodily welfare of his men, thai 
13th Light Infantry, assembling them often, when there was leisure, that I 
they might hold reHgious converse, or join together in the old familiar I 
home tunes and hymns of long ago. Once, when the town of Hang" 
was captured, and there was great fear of wild, unmanly excesses to follow I 
in the first flush of victory, the noble chief, after successfully exerting all I 
his power to keep Ids own men within bounds, led them away to an empty i 
Indian pagijda, where, amid monstrous idols, he stood surrounded by j 
a hundred soldiers, all as calmly reading and singing psalms as thought 
they had been in some quiet village church in far away old England 1 
instead of in a fallen enemy's town. But for all that — nay, because of all | 
that, and perhaps, too, because of his ancestors the Danes, Havelock was i 
bold, unflinching soldier, shirking no difficulty or danger, one wlio had many ] 
narrow escapes with his life. At Sobraon a cannon-ball entered his cliarger 1 
through the saddle-cloth. Down went horse and rider in the dust, but up 1 
sprang tlie soldier, and continued to fight a-foot without staying for aaotherd 
horse. Once, din-ing what w'as called " the night of horrors," Sir Heuiyl 
Hardinge found him asleep, his head on a sack of gunpowder. Wheikl 
roused, he simply remarked, " I was so tired." Of course, there 
were plenty ready to sneer at the 'parson soldier,' who always hoisted a 
Hag over liis tent on Sundays, and invited all who would tn attend 
prayer. Some officious persons reported his prayer-proceedings to the^ 
Commander-in-Chief. " He baptises men," they complained ; " he eon-f 
verta them, too." And the commander not quite understanding the charge,! 
caused strict inquiries to be made into the real state (»f Havelock's regi-J 
ment compared with others. 

"Less drunkenness, le.ss flogging, less crime, far less imprisonment,' 
came the report, which there was neither doubting nor contradicting. 

" Take my compliments to Colonel Havelock, and tell him he is ab] 
liberty to baptise the whole army, if it will produce such a result," said 
Lord Gough. And on an occasion when he anticipated desperate fightic 
work, he cried hastily, " Turn out tiie saints. Havelock never blunders,! 
and his men never drink I " A splendid testimony from such a com- 
mander. 

I like to flgure the men whohe brave lives have been of survice and 
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conseijueiicf ti> their couatry ; so here I must pause to describe this hero oP 
mine. At the time, when lately escaped from shipwreck, he landed at Cal- 
cutta, the usually gay ' City 
of Palaces,' was dismal enough 
just then, for from afar spread 
the great and black shadow 
of evil days to come ; of the 
fierce deeds of that blood- 
thirsty Mahratta chief, Nana 
Sahib, and his mutinous 
companions ; of the blood of 
those unofiending victims of 
Cawnpore. It was even said 
that already the rebel hosts 
were on the march, and that 
on the 23rd of June, th.- 
anniversary uf Clive's great 
victory of Plassy, ever\' 
European in India was to be 
exterminated. At this time 
Havelock was about sixty 
years of age, slim and pale, 
and seemmg altogether, as 
some remarked, very like a 
Puritan of old — those men 
at once children of the Bible. 
and masters of the sword — 
simple in life, and strong in 
battle. He was a man who 
might never have attracted 

attention at all, and so quiet and self-restrained, that his merits only appeared 
in time of need, that infallible test of heart and hand. Quickly he began the 
march to Cawnpore at the head of that small army which was to preserve 
the honour of England. No room here to tell of its work, or how the 
sepoys, being well armed, tried to stay it, first at Futtehpore, then 
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at a village named Aong. Several desperate engagements followed, until | 
the Rnglish arrived within about four miles of Cawnpore, where a hnndred 
women were imprisoned, and there face to face they encountered Nana Sahib's ' 
forces, strongly entrenched, and so sheltered by walls that it seemed 
hopeless to attack them. But Havelock rode up to his Highlanders, 
saying, " Those guns must be taken ; and, men, remember I am with J 
you." And though it was through a fierce fire, they were taken, and other 
such bold deeds done, that the enemy, defeated and routed, iied from 
Cawnpore, and the British troops entered it, not to free the poor ladies 
and their little ones, but to find that they had all fallen victims to the 1 
ferocity of the Nana. 

The only thing to be done now was to hurry to the relief of Lucknow. j 
The rest is a matter of history. All I have room to tell here is that I 
■' Braveheart," worn out by fatigue, died in the hour of victory, saying toJ 
Sir James Outram, who could find no words to tell his som)W at parting, I 
" For more than forty years I have so lived tliat when death carae I might.! 
face it without fear." Surely he had faithfully considered that fine passage I 
in the pages of the old divine he had loved to study from his youth up, f 
and had takeu to heart its meaning ; — " He that always waits upon God is J 
ready whensoever He calls. Neglect not to get your accounts even, for he I 
is a happy man who so lives as that death at all times finds him ready! 
to die." 
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PLOUGHBOY AND PKESIDENT. 



DIjE Tiiomas Lmckern, Linckoun, Lincoln — wliat 3'ou will — went 
>li)iichin^ about the countr)^ doing nothing in particular beyond 
sitting in stores or under shady trees, chatting with all wlio 
would listen. Tor a living be took to doing rough carpentering 
work and odd jobs at Joe Hanka's, in Hardin county ; and there 
he met and married pretty Nancy Hanks, a highly-educated girl 
for the place and period, for she actually could read and write — 
acquirements that in due time so impressed her husband that be got her 
to teach him to sign his name, instead of as heretofore merely making his 
clumsy mark. 

Little Abe's parents settled on a farm near Knole Creek, whose 
clear waters fell splashing into Rolling Fork and so into Salt River and 
the Ohio; a famous place for an active little boy to grow up in, to dabble 
in water after fish, or to scramble up trees after winged and finny things. 
Once when attempting to "coon" across the river by the aid of a sycamore 
tree, the future President went over headlong, and was only saved by the 
frantic exertions of another boy, who held on to his jacket and screamed 
till some one ran to the rescue. 

Then came a time when Abe's sister was sent to school at odd hours, 
and Abe's father bid his little son "git along" with her, much to the 
boy's delight, for be knew that his big parent admired "muscle" more 
than learning, and began to doubt if he should be allowed to learn any- 
thing except farm-work at home. 

Yet this longed-for schooling was not easily got at, for Caleb Hazel, 
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renowned iiiore ibr liis power and readiness tu " lick " bi^ boys than to 
impart knowledge to studious little ones, resided four miles away, over 
very rough road, and the poor children had to trudge that distance, 
carrying as best they could ragged books, and a dinner consisting 
generally of corn bread and apples. 

So the years flew by, and us little Abe grew tall, his father grew 
discontented and quarrelsome. He wanted to be moving on— to emigrate 
to another part of the country. So he built a boat, and launched it on 
the Kolling Fork, put his carpenter's tools on board, and four hundred 
gallons of whiskey, with which lie intended to trade. Then away went 
our adventurer, bis ramshackle bark floating with the current until it 
reached the Ohio safely ; but here, from some cause or other, it came to 
sudden grief, capsized, all the lading vanishedj and Thomas narrowly 
escaped drowning. 

But Abe's father was not easily disheartened. He fished up a few 
stray tools and most of the whiskey, righted the boat, and floated on until 
he landed safe and sound in Indiana, where he sold his boat, left bis 
things in charge of Po.sey, an old settler, and trudged off to select "a 
location," which he fixed upon some sixteen miles farther. Then he turned, 
and walked all the way back to Knole Creek, in Kentucky, loaded what 
few goods he bad there upon two borrowed horses — clothing, bedding, 
one oven and lid, one skillet, and tin ware — and with one wife, one little 
girl Nancy, and boy Abe, " packed through to Posey's," camping out at 
nights, and, luckily being a good raarksman, shooting provisions enough 
to keep them till they reached the friendly settler's shanty. Tliere he 
hired a waggon, loaded it with bis things — not forgetting the whiskey — 
and away to the now famous " Lincoln Farm," which had j-et to be evolved 
out of the forest properties. 

A strange, wild place, this " location "—a sort of untroddeii wilder- 
ness then ; not a large vUIage now. It was situated between Big Pigeon 
and Little Pigeon Creeks, in a country covered with a dense overgrown 
forest of oaks, beeches, walnuts, and sugar-maples, all so closely packed 
that the energetic new comer had to hew a way for the waggon to 
advance. There ho set down bis chattels "for good," building a half- 
faced camp — that is, a camp about fourteen feet square, with no flooring. 
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enclosed on three sides and open on the fourth. It was built o£ pole3,J 
not logs — that made the difference between camp and cabin in such places. 
One good thing was the plentiful supply of pro\'i8ions, for the wliole 
neighbourhood abounded in bears, deer, turkeys, and game. 

It was a miserable house, however, for its owner preferred out-of-door ' 
work to putting up windows or laying down a floor. He made a bedstead 
of poles stuck in the cracks of the logs, and resting boards on this threw 
over it a shake-down of leaves and the skins of wild animals. There were 
a few three-legged stools, a table fashioned out of a hewed puncheon, a ' 
few tins and pewter platters ; as to the rest, it was " fingers before forks," 
in all its primitive simplicity. In the wall were driven a few rough pegs — - 
not to hang clothes on, but for Abe, now nine or ten years old, to climb , 
up to his sleeping-loft by. 

Thus much for our " ploughboy." Let me describe tlie " President," 
or, as he was generally termed, "old Uncle Abe," who, to begin with, vrat 
over six feet four in height, long, lean, and wiry in figure, blue-eyed* 
and black-haired, with the complexion of an octoroon, and a thin face, 
which, though by no means handsome, beamed with such genial good 
humour that it was pleasant to look upon. He spoke in a slow, diffident 
manner, but with a sweet-toned voice that could become eloquent, and 
he used many of the quaint Western idioms he had picked up In his youths 
He moved about in a slow way, too ; a friend pictured bini thus :— 

" Hjb towering figure, §harp and spare, 
Was with such nervous tension strung. 
As if on p&uh etraineil sinew swuiik 
The linrden of a people's wire." 



There is no space here to tell of his public career. Of IiIm character o 
leader it has been said that no man in our era. clothed with such vast j 
power, ever used it so mercifully ; no ruler holding the keys of life and i 
death ever pardoned so many, and so easily. When friends said to him 
they wished he had more sternness, he would answer : — " I am just an God 
made me, and cannot change." His doorkeepers had standing orders from him 
that no matter how great might be the throng, though senators or repre- 
sentatives had to wait, or to be turned away ^sithout uu audience, he mutit 




to a form of pardon, remarking, as he placed it in 
visitor : — 

" Some of our generals complain that I impair discipline and subordi- 
nation in the army by my pardons and respites ; but it makes me rested, 
after a hard day's work, if I can find some good excuse for saving a man's 
life, and I go to bed happy as I think how joyous the signing of my name 
will make his family and friends." 

Once when there was a question as to what was the right course to 
pursue, he cried earnestly and enthusiastically : — 

" Let us have faith that right makes might, and in that faith let ns 
to the end dare to do our duty as we understand it." 
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That is one peep. For the next we need only turn to the New York I 
papers dated April 25th, 1805 ; and if we wonder why they speak of general I 
consternation and distress, of tolling bells and flags half-mast high, we I 
shall soon see the cause, for liere it is on the first page : — 

" Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States, wan ossasginuteil i 
box at Ford's Theatre, Washingtou, wliile sitting with h:a wife and two friends. Tbvl 
aMHBsin quietly entered the box during a pause in tlie performauce, and shot tlie Presidenl^J 
then bounded forwnrd on to the stHge, and brandiabing high a large dagger, cried, * SAtT 
semper tyrannis ' (the well-knoi^'u motto of the States of Virginia) ; and Iiefoi-e thoHe a 
had rallied from their consternation, lie had reached the door, mounted a hoi-Hi- reaily bridled*! 
and off and away into the shadows of night." 

Poor " Abe Lincoln ! " he had not lived long to enjoy the power and 
popularity he had won. When the news was brought to him, at Spring- 
field, Illinois, in May, ISGO, that he had been nominated at Chicago as 
President, his thoughts instantly flew to the dear wife so soon to 
\vidowed, and his first words were — " Well, I guess there's a little womai 
down at our house would like to hear that. I'll go and tell her." Po< 
woman, how sad for her to see him murdered by her side ! She ■ 
consoled, however, with the knowledge that the great aim of his life ' 
accouiplished, and that slavery was abolished in the United States. 




SIR ROWLAND'S "PLAN." 



jJiT has been well satd that in the case of inventors, it is not so 
much what a man "does," as how he learns to do it, and how he 
does it, tliat we aU want to know. We so soon come to think 
that what /*, has always been, that our curiosity is not much 
excited about the origin of the convenit-'nces of modern life. "We 
accept the improvements themselves as a matter of course, yet if to get them 
adopted there is a hard strufjfgle with ignorance, routine, indifference, and 
jealousy, then our interest is at once aroused. Kow this is why I think 
you will care to read of Sir Rowland Hill ; but, as usual, I want to interest 
you in the youth of my hero before I tell of his doings as a man ; doings 
by which you, and I, and everybody about us, are benefiting every day of 
our lives. 

" The history of a man's childhood is the description of his parents 
and environment " — so wrote Carlyle ; and Rowland's parents were folk 
worth describing, though the fatlier left his children no other inheritance 
than habits of industry, the example of his own virtuous life, a detestation of 
tyranny and injustice, and an ardent zeal in the cause of civil and religious 
freedom. With perfect truth those words might have also been apphed 
to his mother, of whose grandmother such a " brave tale " is told that 
I must linger to record it here, even though our hero himself be kept 
waiting in the shadow of the I>ondon General Post-office. 
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Long years ago, pretty Sarah Simmons, losing her parents, was left 
with her and her fortune in charge of some very strict, cold, and formal 
(bit, that carried family discipline to extremes even in those rigorous 
days, when young people were scarcely allowed to have wills or wits of 
their own. These unamiable relatives at once ordained that the girl should 
marry a man of their choosing, for whom she had neither liking nor 
respect. Then, because she naturally enough objected, they locked her up, 
and treated her very harshly ; until, half heart-broken, she managed to 
escape, with an old soldier's coat wrapped high about her shoulders after 
a fashion then common enough among poor women. Once out of the 
house, away she .sped toward Birmingham, fifteen miles off. On the way 
she was stopped by her uncle's servant, who, mounted and in hot haste, 
called on this dusty wayfarer to know if she had seen a pretty, well- 
dressed young lady pans that way ; too startled to speak, she only shook 
her head, and he, never suspecting her, sped oif on his wild-goose chase. 

Once hidden away in Birmingham, Sarah sought out work, and being 
clever at spinning supported herself entirely, never claiming the property 
that her relatives held ; not even when in time she married a hard-working, 
honest man, with whom she lived very happily until a terrible fever broke 
out in the town — one of those fearfully contagious fevers that people 
<lreaded so much — that when a poor neighbour died of it, his friends 
went off and left his body unburied, to the great danger of all those in 
the vicinity. But Sarah, thinking it better that one should take the risk 
of infection than that many should be in danger, ordered a coHin, and 
herself laid the poor deserted body in it and saw it buried. Then she 
came back and cleared away as thoroughly as she might all traces of 
the late dread visitant, thus staying the further spread of the disease as 
far as others were concerned. But she, poor wife, soon sickened and died, 
leaving four children, and her husband refusing to be comforted, was laid by 
her side ere the year was out. This brave woman's eldest child — a girl — 
was worthy of Iier. She wa.s only thirteen, yet she would not let those 
little ones be taken from her, declaring she could and would support them 
somehow, and, unlikely as it appears, this young maid did so. Spinning 
untiringly from morning till night, .«ihe managed, with a little aid, to keep 
them alive, and as soon as she was strong enough went into service and 




her master's son William, a well-to-du fanner, who loved her lor her noble I 
self. Her daughter it was who became the mother of Rowland Hill, tif 
whom it has been said. "He stands pre-eraineut and alone among all the 
members of the Ci\-Il Service, as a benefactor to the nation." 
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Rmvlainl, as a child, was a delicate little fellow, and did not really 
learn aiiythiug until he was seven years old. Then his energetic mother 
persuaded his clever, though impracticable and dreamy father to start a school. 
thinking that, at any rate, their sons would get properly educated. But 
what her sickly boy loved better than study was working in a little out- 
building where ttiere was a forge, and vice, and benches. He was always 
a capital meclianic, but then though he spent all his pennies in nails 
and things, how to get more was a continual puzzle, and we bear of all 
sorts of odd shifts — simple things enough in themselves, but that show 
the spirit of tlie eldest young Hills, an instance or two of which I must 
relate here. One Good Friday morning Rowland and Matthew, having 
been sent with a big old basket to town to buy a large store of hot 
cross buns, heard, as tbey were returning homewards, the usual Birming- 
ham street- vendors' sing-song cry : — 

" Hot ciusH buns ! Lot cross buns ! 
Oiu' a penny, two u penny, hot uroas buiia '. 
Sugar 'em, and butter '<!ui, and clap 'em in your diuiis, 
One a penny, two a (wnny, liot croaa buns I " 



Boy-like, on their way they began to mimic the cry, which Matthew 
— one day to be Town Eecorder, and to have a statue erected in his 
honour — did to such perfection that sundry folk came demanding peimy- 
worths. The lads, half-laughing, half-ashamed, disposed of their store, 
emptied their basket, and ran back into the town for more, having cleared 
quite a large profit between the wholesale and retail prices, and then 
people were glad to purchase the buns close at Iiaud. 

But even befure this, Rowland had been a dealer on his own account, 
for in his new garden he found growing a crop of tall horehound, which 
some one told him would fetch money in the market. The little fellow, 
hearing this, cut all the herb properly, tied it into neat bundles, which he 
put in the basket, and with his small brother Arthur, marclied off to the 
town market-place. Here he took up his stand in right business fashion, 
sold his wares for eighteenpence to a woman, who remarked gruffly 
that be must tell his motlier to tie up the herb in bigger bundles 
next time. 
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Most of the boy's money was spent in tools. With what wood they I 
could collect, he and his brothers once set about building a flat-bottomed 
boat, in which they planned to sail through the Birmingham and Wor- 
cester canal and up the Severn to Shrewsburj-, not knowing that the 
canal had not yet been carried half-way to the Severn ; they actually 
finished the boat, which proved ooly just strong enough to carry them 
across a horse-pond ; nevertheless it afforded them much enjoyment. 

Rowland would have got on well with lessons but that he was bo 
often aihng, and then, too, he had to come and go and make himself handy 
in all sorts of ways. A weaker-minded man would not have cared to 
mention this when he had made name and fortune, but he was honestly 
proud to tell of early struggles, and wrote words that may serve as an 
encouragement to some lads of to-day, who may have mistaken 
grievances of a similar kind. 

" I was called upon at a very early age to perform many offices which 
in richer families are discharged by servants — to go on errands, to help in 
cleaning, arranging, and even repairing ; in short, to do any work that 
lay within my power. By this means I gradually acquired a feeling of 
responsibility, and habits of business, despatch, punctuality, and independ- 
ence, which have proved invaluable to me through life." 

Wlien he was aged but eight he was given a volume of "Early 
Lessons," and bad to attend to a class of small children. He managed to 
stumble along pretty well until they came to the word "mezereon," which 
he had to pronounce and could not, so he just skipped it, gravely inform- 
ing the tiny listeners that this was a ^vord that was always passed over, 
as no one had ever yet found out how to read it properly ! 

At twelve, Rowland regularly taught in the school, and got but few 
more lessons himself except by home inten-ourse with his clever father, 
and by attending various lectures which he gave. Some of these being on 
electricity, the lad set to making an electrical machine for himself, over 
the difficulties of which he toiled for a year and a half, at the end of 
wliich be noted : — " I shall never forget the joy I felt on taking the first 
spark from the prime conductor." 

We will leave the boy to grow Into manhood. Then we soon hegia 
to hear of his "plan:" for from that time forward it was the object of 
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his life, aud he did nnt rest until he bad made it generally known. High 
and low talked of it at last, though few believed in it. 

" Of all the wild and visionary schemes I ever heard of, this one is 
the most estraordinary," cried Lord Lichfield, the great postal authority 
of the day. 

"You mean this nonsense of penny postage," said clever Sydney 
Smith ; while shrewd Lord Monteagle smiled down the topic when it 
was broached at evening parties, and lifted his eyebrows at the credulity 
of a world which could suppose so visionary a .scheme would ever be tried. 
"A letter carried all over the kingdom for a Bah ! what next." 

And yet it was very tempting, as far as most people were concerned, 
to have a penny postage throughout the whole of the United Kingdom. 
At this time every letter travelling beyond the narrow limits of the 
London postal district's office hat! to be paid for at the rate of from four- 
pence to one shilling and eightpence each single sheet of paper, and for 
the least little extra scrap of paper, the epistle was charged double. No 
wonder that the world stood agape at a plan by means of which ever 
such poor folk might swiftly hear from absent friends, mothers from 
their sons at scliool, and wives from their husbands, away perhaps seeking 
work; mill-hands and country people hear from their mates at work in 
another town, without spending on the welcome lines as much as would 
more than buy them a needed meal, for it was on the poorer classes 
that the tax fell heaviest, as richer people often found means of sending 
letters and getting news, the nobility and such as had friends in Parlia- 
ment, whose signature "franked" letters, and sent them going gratis. It 
was not usual for such missives to be prepaid, and there were sometimes 
very pitiful scenes enacted when a longed-for letter came to some poor 
cottage home where tenpence — the average rate — could not easily be raised 
to pay for it. Women would offer their little bits of treasures — perhaps 
a spoon or other small thing for the folded paper that told of the health 
and whereabouts of some dear one, and bitter tears were shed as they 
saw the precious message carried off unopened. 

It was surely some such scene as this that first set Rowland Hill 
thinking over the subject and devising a remedy ; for he says : — 

" I early saw the terrible inconvenience of being poor. My mother 
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used to talk to me more thau all the others together, of our diflicultieif, 
which were very grievous. She used to burst into tears as she talked 
about them. Oue day slie told me she had not a shilling in the house, 
and she was afraid lest the postman might bring a letter she was 
anxiously wanting, before she had money to pay the postage." 

He was for months and years perfecting a possible means, studying 
and calculating indefatigably, meeting witli opposition and difficulties at 
every turn, though need I -say that when the plan — Rowland loved to 
call it " my plan " — was fairly stated and understood, 2.000 petitions were 
presented to Parliament praying for it to be carried out. Need I also say 
that visions of all kinds of insurmountable difficulties were conjured up by- 
people in power, according to whom the Post-office would become bank- 
rupt and a charge on the Government, and every one would be sending 
letters everywhere, which would never be paid for at all. 

But they had to do with a man who, once possessed with an idea, was 
not to be worried out of it ; one who by enduring early hardships had 
attained a thoroug'.i self-mastery. In everything but work t'.ie most i 
temperate of men, Rowland, whatever hapi^ned, ne\'er repined over the i 
past, or when he had once taken a step fretted at the result, thuugh his 
health was weakened bv the long struggle and constant strain and anxiety 
and responsibility. For the last years of his life he could seldom leave 
his room, and his nerves were so weakened that he could not bear the 
slightest sound or stir ; yet be still could uTite, though with weak and 
faltering hand : — 

" 1 accept the evil with the good, and frankly regard the latter as 
by far tlie weightier of the two. Could 1 repeat my course, 1 should i 
sacrifice a> much as before, aud regard myself as richly repaid by fche 
result." 

Such was the man who, never resting till his good aim was attained, I 
made " this nonsense of a penny postage " a fact, dating from 1840. 

Oxford made him a Doctor of Laws, and the Queen, a Knight Com- 
mander of the Bath, and in his eighty-third year the city of London gave 
him its Freedom, and Westminster Abbey a grave, whereon might well ' 
have been inscribed those words o! Johnson's, " Great works are not per- j 
formed by strength, but by perseverance." 
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lie only in a general honest tliotiglit 

And commun good to all, made one of tliem. 

His life was j^ntle; and the elpiiienti; 

^o uiiKed in him, that Nature might nUimi up, 

And snv (oall the world, " TI-Ih u-iis a mm, .'"— 



nHERE is but one hero in Europe, I do not know ii second, and 
--7(;«'lUf 'i" ''is life is as a legend," So wrote Miclielet, the historian. 
■ " " ' So felt every English heart, when the liberator of the two 
Sicilies landed on our shores in 1S64, the sailor wlio had struck 
the crown from the head of an antocrat Bourbon king, and with 
a leaky ship and a thousand volunteers had attacked and overthrown a go- 
vernment commanding an army of 15,000 men and a war fleet of 98 vessels. 
Truly it has been said, that no king, no emperor, was ever received as that 
simple, honest, bhie-eyed soldier-sailor, in scarlet shirt and grey mantle, 
was by hundreds of thousands of Euglishmen. who pressed forward to do 
him the homage be accepted so humbly — accepted, not for himself, but 
for the good cause that he was the representative of. Diamond-hilted 
swords were of little consequence to him, except as presented by a free and 
honest people, whose good wishes had been his through all ills, and who 
believed in the sanctity of his motto — " Bio e U popolo " — and the un- 
selfish faith with which he had upheld it in tiie face of all opposition 
and danger and difficulty. 
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Giuseppe Gurlbaldi — the very name means "war-bold" or "spear-bold" 
among the Germans— was a very humble lad, the son of a fislierman. 
whose bark was ever out, morning; and noon, in search of a precarious 
livelihood for his family. Though Iiis parents would fain liave had him 
become a priest, this child took to the sea as a bird does to the skies. He 
loved not such scholarship; and once when they insisted, he actually per- 
suaded two or three other urchins to set sail in a small bark for Genoa, a 
hundred miles away. Luckily, thong^h to their great disgust, they were 
observed and brought back. Another time the same little party drifted 
off in a boat. One of the boys toppled over into the blue waters of the 
Mediterranean. There was a loud, helpless wail from the others, but 
Giuseppe took a header, and seizing hold of the drowning lad, managed to 
save him. At eight years old he clutched a washer-woman overbalancing 
herself in the stream, and held her fast against the tide until she could 
be rescued. Truly a brave life and noble from the tirst, and happily en- 
couraged ; for Giuseppe was the son of a good mother, of whom he said long 
years after: — 

" I am not superstitious, yet I will affirm this^that in the most terrible 
incidents of my life, when the ocean roared under the keel of the ship, 
tossing us about like a cork, and when bullets were whistling around us like 
hail, I constantly beheld my mother praying for me, and felt that no harm 
could happen to me when such holy prayers ascended to heaven." 

He was a sailor first, until at twenty-eight he was captain of a small 
bark. Handsome, bright, and cheery, he could sing, navigate, and light. 
Being gallant, and honest always, he declared later, " I have never been 
disheartened in all my life, and I have always found persons ready to 
assist me." Who could wonder? He was always so ready to serve 
others. Above all things he loved his country, and travelling about the 
coast, heard much of her people's wrongs, and her tyrants' ill-doings, till 
his heart throbbed with a noble ambition to serve and save her from 
thraldom, Then a comrade whispered of aband of patriots that were dreaming 
of the same noble task, and the young sailor joined their company. They 
thought of freeing their land at oue blow, but they were watched ; each 
had to Hy for dear life. Giuseppe Gafibaldi Civst oft" his sailor's dress, and 
disguised himself as best he could, for a big price was put on his head. So 
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he vanished do one knew where, and for fourteen years Italia saw him 
no more. Sometimes a drover, sometimes a farmer, and sometimes the 
commander of a trading vessel he continued busy, biding his time in 
South America. 

Yet meanwhile the cause was progressing at home, where there were 
plenty of bold patriots ready to lay down their lives for Italian unity and 
independence ; but among the boldest and bravest was Giuseppe Mazzini, 
who had by word and deed inspired bis countrymen with the loftiest ideas 
of patriotism. Neither promises nor threats had the slightest effect on him ; 
there was no silencing either his eloquent tongue or pen, no seizing upon 
the troublesome personage, who seemed ubiquitous. For all the heavv 
price put upon his head, it passed safely before the very eyes of those who 
would have given the great price for it. All the troubled Governments in 
Europe were against him and the doctrines he taught. They were fain 
to have been delivered from such a man, and many were the spies and 
detectives employed to stay him, yet he passed where they congregated 
most, and none could ever stay liim. Once they had tracked him to 
Genoa, and he walked along a railway platform, calmly smoking his cigar, 
and entered a train tliat some of his pursuers were gazing at. Another 
time they even followed him into a room, but he hid behind a wainscot; 
and when, bewildered and surprised at not finding liini, they went tapping 
about here and there, he followed their steps, placing iiis back against 
the woodwork to prevent its returning a hollow sound. 

Garibaldi, the man of action, soon became acquainted with this man 
of thought, and together they worked for their dear laud, Mazzini scatter- 
ing his opinions far and near by means of Young Italy, a newspaper, the 
possession of which was considered a crime, and the perusal of which was 
punished as treason. Freedom of thought was ruthlessly suppressed. 
These decrees, too, were not entrusted to the slower mercies of the law 
courts, but to a military tribunal, that seized upon men for a few careless 
words, if those words only suggested independence, and shot them in the 
back, to make the sentence the more ignominious. A terrible time, 
surely, when one who survived it wrote, "' They put irons on my legs, 
and X was removed to a loathsome dungeon, where the windows were 
double barred, and the doors double locked. I could see my neighbour 
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through a chink in the wall. He had irons on, too, and a guard on each 
side of him, with drawn swords, as he lay upon his bed, and an armed man 
at the door, none daring to speak. One day he wae led out to execution. 
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He was led a long way round, that the route might pass his dwelling, 
where his wife, children, and sister lived, yet he smiled at their wicked 
craft, and said, ' They forget that there is that iu the world which I love 
more than them. Viva I'ltalia ! ' and he loudly bade his guard quicken 
their steps that he might the sooner meet his doom." 

One day, at Rio Grande, young commander Garibaldi saw a group of 
laughing girls busy at their household work. They took small note of i 
him, or how the sailor's bright blue eyes re.sted long and earnestly on one, 
the fairest and busiest among them ; but when she stood alone on the ( 
shore he went straight to her side, and taking the little sunburnt hand i 
in his, said, in his soft Italian, " Maiden, thou wilt be mine," and she. it \ 
seems, answered her handsome, frank wooer with as frank a "Yes;" for 
soon we hear of Anita as his well-beloved wife, who adored him pa.ssion- 
ately, and who, sometime.s in man's clothing, followed him by land and sea, 
in the troubled days yet to come, proving herself a very Amazon, and for 
love of her hero doing brave deeds. 

Garibaldi himself, who never wearied of the subject, tells how once, 
after a long five hours' engagement with an imperial ship, " I had one of I 
the most cruel emotions of my life, for while Anita on deck was cheering \ 
our men sword in hand, there came a cannon-ball, which knocked her down, 
as well as two men near her. I sprang towards her, expecting to take up 
my dead, but she rose unhurt, though the two were killed. ' Go below I 
now,' I implored. She said, ' I will, but only to drive up the cowards 
who liave gone there to hide.' And she did so, and they came looking 
terribly ashamed because of that woman behind them." 

Another time, when Menotti Garibaldi, whose name became so 
a.ssociated with that of " il Liberator," was a little bah}', his mother was 
captured on the battle-field, whore she had been surrounded by soldiers, 
and when called upon to surrender, had spurred her horse, and dashed I 
pa.st their ranks; but a bullet liad gone through her hat, and her horse 
falling, she was seized and brought before the commander, who treated her 1 
courteously, granting the one thing siie begged — that she might seek for i 
her husband's body ; for he was thought to be among the slain, and Anita 
would not leave it there. Then the faithful wife went forth through 
the dreary forest, and for hours lookc<l from one white face to another. 
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imtil at last her heart beat high with hope as sho entered a house wiiere 
she chanced to see his cloak, which somehow bad been found, and left 
there. She exchanged her own for it, and in the darkness of the rii^Xit 
slipped out, and made her way until she met with one who gave her a 
horse. Then away she fled, along roads where ambushed imperialists 
fired on every passer-by ; and once she came to a river where they had 
stationed men to stay fugitives, but nothing stayed Anita, for she crossed, 
cUnging to the horse's mane, and presently, all worn and weary, lay safe 
in her husband's arms. 

Such was the wife that our leader of men chose on that summer's 
day by the sea; such the wile that he saw droop fainting by his side in a 
midnight flight towards Ravenna. He caught her in his strong arms, and 
carried lier into a little wayside farm, where the poor folk laid her on 
their bed, and did all they could to aid ; but suddenly Anita died, and 
the farmer dug a grave, and they laid her in it vrith pious care. There 
her heart-broken husband, the patriot soldier, left her he loved ; for Italia's 
need was great just then, and the Austrians on his track wreaked their 
base vengeance on the good farmer, for they slew him among his people 
on his own homestead, because he had sheltered a dying woman, the wife 
of a chief they hated and feared. 

When, in 1848, there seemed a fine chance of efiecting the inde- 
pendence of his dear " Italia," Garibaldi was there and doing with such 
experience as made him a splendid commander ; but he had to fly, and 
sought an asylum in the United States, where they would have given him 
an ovatiou, but he would not. His work was but begun, and he was 
content tu wait in obscurity. From being a general in command, hi' 
became a candle-maker at Stateu I.sland. 

Garibaldi a candle-maker ! Why not ? He must live and wait. 
His shop was next a tobacconist's, kept by another patriot who had but 
lately been Minister of War. An old shipmate found him with his shirt- 
eleeves tucked up, dipping wicks. " How glad I am to see you," he cried 
gaily. " Shake hands — if you don't mind the grease, and tell me of Italy." 

He did not remain long at Staten. He sold his tallow shop, and 
became captjiin of a vessel trading with China, and raised money enough 
one way and another to buy a farm on the tiny island of Caprera, then 
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almost a. desert spot, where he cultivated cabbages, and hewed stones, and 
kept a look-out, until war between Austria and Sardinia brought him to 
the rescue of his country. The chance had come at last, and Garibaldi 
seized upon it eagerly. 

Before he returned to his island home, the tyrant of Naples was 
driven from his throne. All Italy, except the Papal dominions and 
Venetia, was one united nation, and possessed a constitutional king, Victor 
Emanuel, by whose side the "Liberator" entered the rejoicing city he bad 
freed ; for well did all know that it was the magic of (rariljaldi's name, 
the fire of his patriotism, liis genius for command that bad accomplished 
the work. When he wanted men he called them, and they came ; when 
he desperately wanted means, the Lombard women sent him their treasured 
heirlooms of necklaces; when he wanted enthusiasm, he had but to 
appear, and the people shouted "Viva Garibaldi!" 

And for the reward of all. what would the " Liberator " accept ? , 
What honours were great enough to offer one who had done so much ? 
He wanted nothing. All they could do for him was to let him return and i 
look after his dear little farm. He was tired of noise, and din, and i 
applause. He wanted to look after his lambs and sugar-canes ; besides, he 
was always ill as soon as the need for excitement was over, racked with the 
pains of old wounds, or rheumatism, and yet the moment there was a call 
to arms, he forgot his weak body's troubles. Now that his task vrai 1 
ended, he felt the greeu close sward and the song of the lark suited him 
far better than martial music or the" thundering " vivas " of a grateful i 
population. And on this pleasant isle of the sea Giuseppe Garibaldi 
lived his honoured life, carrying out to the last that motto which was ] 
found inscribed in English on his " testaniento " — " Overcome evil by 
good." 





SIXGULAK fancy for a staid English gentleman to feel a 
particular sympathy for the wanderinj^ race ; but lie re- 
membered no period wlien the very name of gipsy did not 
awaken feelings in his mind, hard to be described, but in 
1 which a savage pleasure predominated. Wlien he mentioned 

this to the gipsies themselves, they were in no way surprised, ac- 
counting for it by declaring that the soul that now inhabited his body 
had, no doubt, at one time tenanted that of one of their people; fur, 
like the followers of Buddha, they imagined that their souls by 
passing through an infinite number of bodies attain a state of perfect 
rest and quietude — the only idea of heaven they can form, when 
they care to form any ; the more strange because that they cer- 
tainly do not long for such enjoyments on earth. As we can see for 
ourselves even in England, the little tent and the covered cart are for 
ever on the move ; even when there seems not the slightest necessity for 
stirring, the gipsy must have change. Strangely enough, wherever gipsies 
are found, and that is pretty well everywhere, they resemble each other in 
limb and feature, in the cast and expression of the eye, in the colour of the 
hair, in walk and gait. Everywhere they have the same strange tendency 
to hunt for their daily food in preference to working for it. They do not 
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cultivate the eartli — they live on its productH ; and if tbey must work, 
they are tinkers or smiths, singing in chorus as they hammer the bar of 
hot metal and send the sparks flying in every direction: — 

" More than a hundred lovely daughters 1 see produced at one time, 
fiery as roses, a hundred in one moment gracefully circumvolving." 

One day long since, our Kiiglishman was standing at tlie door of a 
little posada at Badajoz. He had lately travelled through Portugal, then 
infested with robbers and desperate characters, and was now on bis way to 
iMadrid ; but as he stood there, thinking bow sad it was that so fair a land 
sliould be lost in ignorance and anarchy, and wondering also bow he could 
best teach some of the poor natives the truths of that Word which he was 
secretly, and at great peril, distributing among them, there came by two 
men wrapped in cloaks. As they passed up the deserted street, he caught 
sight of one of their swarthy faces; and as the bright, dark eyes glanced at 
him, he put out his hand, and stopped the men with an unexpected word or 
two, which acted as a spell. 

They were Zincali, or t)pauisb gipsies ; and well might they start and 
show their white teeth and smile, to bear their Romany language spoken by 
■ this traveller from afar. They answered all bis questions readily ; told him 
that they, and those of their tribe, lived by trafficking mules and asaes, but 
that they of Badajo/. were all very poor. Peeping under their big cloaks 
the Englisliman saw that they were in ra^s, though they soon strode away, 
talking as freely and boldly as lords. However, they only went off in such 
baste to carry tbe news to others, that at tlie inn was a stranger who spoke 
Romany like themselves — one who had the face of a gitano. He seemed 
to be of the blood. In less than half an hour the street before the 
inn was filled with men, women, and children, poor, in rags, and dirty ; 
but they pressed unceremoniously about the stranger, asked liim all sorts of 
questions, felt his hands, face, and clothes, and unanimous!}' decided that 
he was a gipsy, and then retired chatting excitedly. 

That evening, as Mr. Borrow was sitting in tbe middle oE the one 
large room the inn afforded, thinking over the evil expression of his 
morning visitors, and how little a single face among tbem could be 
trusted, tbe two gitanos marched in, and, flinging aside their cloaks, 
sat down, and began to smoke their cigarettes, and to talk ; they were 
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both in rags. One was awkwardly tall and bony, with odd, wbimsical 
features, tbat were for ever twisting and changing ; the other, a kind of 
Hercules, with shaggy black hair, ferret-like eyes, an immense mouth, big 
white teeth, and a withered right arm. He was named Paco, and did 
the talking. 

" In truth," be cried, " I little thought when I saw you standing 
by the door of this posado that I was about to meet a brother, and one, 
too, right well dressed, yet not afraid to speak to a poor gitano. But tell 
U3, brother, from whence you came. Are you a Moor?" 

" No," said the Englishman. " I was born in an island of the West 
Sea called England. I suppose you have heard it spoken of." This scene, 
remember, took place in 1S36, when travelling was not so general as now. 
This gipsy, however, had heard of England— nay, remembered when the 
English soldiers clambered over the walls and took Badajoz from the 
French. He, Paco, was but a child then, but knew that the streets ran 
red with blood and wine. 

" But/' he asked, with sudden surprise, "are there gitanos among the 
English? And do they get their bread as we of Spain? Do they shear, 
and trim, and buy and change beasts? and." in a lower voice, "do they 
thieve a little ? " 

"Ay," said the traveller, "the men do all tliese things; and the 
women tell fortunes and perform tricks, and gain more money than their 
husbands, by means of fair falsehoods, and the cards and palmistry, too." 

"So it is with us," cried the visitor, joyfully. "A gitauu will earn , 
gold, while her silly husband will he toiling with his shears for a few coins." | 

Yet when the traveller asked, " Do not the gipsies of Spain relieve each 
other if in distress ; it is so with them in our country ? " the roan only 
shook his head, and said, in a shamed sort of way, " The king has destroyed 
the law of the gipsies ; we are no longer the people we were once — ready . 
to assist each other at all times. Very frequently the gitano is the worst ] 
'-.enemy of his brotiier. Those of Andalusia are many, and they follow the 
". S^V^y ''^"'' which, j-ou know well enough, brother, is^at least, in Spain — ' 
cheating the Christian on all possible occasions, and being true to thotte of 
the blood in life and death," 

And both these strange creatures jumped up, and shouted excitedljr 
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F" Cliachipe! " (it is true) ; and then they sat down, and fuld boastfully ofmany 
evil, dishonest things that they had done. 
This meeting with the Zincalis so interesttnl the Englisliman that. 




instead ofk-aving Ikdajoz as lie had planned, he stayed on, hoping that as 
they so strangely trusted and believed in him as one oE their own, he might j 
be able soon to tell tliem a little of the great truths they knew so little of. 
"Surely," he considered, "my work is before me here. Should I travel 
to the end of the universe, I could find no people so utterly in need of 
that Christian teaching which none could impart, who know not their 
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]K'C'uliar language ; for though they often use holy names and words, 
these have iio meaning t<> them whatever. I will alter this evil state of 
thingK, at whatever difiieulty to myself. They trust me. I can sun-ly 
esplain to them something of religion and faith." 

George IJon-uw waw so in earnest that he carefully translated certain 
Nuitable portions of Scripture into their diideot, and a^seinhling as many 
gipsies OH would come, read to them tlic simple parable of Jjazarus, and 
that of the Prodigal Son. Tlie history of poor and suffering people and of 
human love and chiinty, lie liuped, would appeal to the most untaught ; 
he hoped, however, in vain. But though they listened with a sort of" 
wondering admiration, it was only because theirjargon could be so written 
and read ; nobody eared to rememlKT the rest. Only once a woman said :— 

" IJrotlier, you tell us strange things, though perhaps you do not He. 
A month since 1 would sooner have believed these tales, than that at this 
day I should see one who could write Romany." 

Such are the Zincali, the gipsies of Spain, the purest specimen of which, 
the blaek men of Zend, or Ind, I am told, are to be found amid tlu' 
dilapidated walls and ruined convents in the environs of SevillCj where they 
fiourish in c'! ilieir natural glory and dirt. Hern the men are busy and 
noisy, some hammering out sIkh's, others trimfiiing the fetlocks of horses, 
or shearing tliuir mules or borricos. The younger men wander off to the 
town, where they ply the same sort of work ; while the younger women 
trail about with piles of rush baskets, which they are very clever at 
fashioning, and sell for whatever they ean get; at their heels run chubby. 
nigg(?d elves, bhuik-haired and wild-eyed, who roll and tumble, squabbling 
in their shrill Romany tongue. As to the old women, they are apt to 
beta, e themselves, with their wares or their chaffing-paus, to the banks of 
tho tJuadaUpiiver. and there, stjuattiug on the ground, they light a ehurcoal 
fire and roast che.'^tuuts. which they sell to passing Sevillians. Maybe, 
too, they make some appointment with a shy Maritanawho believes in the I 
cunning of those whining old Itngs, ever ready to promise a fair fortune tt> 
all maids possessing a few maravcdi. and unwitting acting in oppositiou 
to tho gipsy's own proverb. " Althougli thou seest me dressed in wool. 
I am uo sheep." 
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lnA.DSHILL HOUSE stands un high ground in the niiiin mad 
hetween Rochester and Gravesend, Once a traveller, driving 
^^bjct by, had a curious fancy as he passed. It is worth tellin'; in 
^/^^ his own woi'ds :- — 

" So smooth was the old high road, and so fresh were the 
liorses, and so fast went I, that it was midway hetween Gravesend and 
Rochester, and the Vindening river was bearing the ships, white-sailed or blaek- 
smoked, out to sea, when I noticed by the wayside a very queer small hoy. 

" ' Halloa ! ' said I to the very queer small hoy. ' Where do ymi 
Hve ? ' 

" ' At Chatham," said he. 

" ' What do you do then.' ':' ' said I. 

" ' I go to school,' said he. 

" I took him up in a moment, and wo went on. Presently tiie very 
queer small boy said, 'This is Gadshill we are coming to, where Falstail" 
went out to rob those travelU-rs, and ran away.' 

" 'You know something ahont Falstaff, eh? ' said I. 

" ' All about him,' said the very queer small hoy. ' I am okl (I am 
nine), and I read all sorts of books. But ih let us stop at the top of the 
liill and look at the house there, if you please.' 

" ' You admire that house," said I. 

" ' Bless you, sir,' said the very queer small boy, ' when I was not more 
than half as old as nine, it used to be a treat for me to be brought to look 
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at it, and now I iini nine I coniL' by myself to look at it. And ever since I 
can recollect, ray father, seeing; me so fond of it, has often said to me, 
" Jf yoa were to be very pernereriiiff, tiitd wen- to irork hnnl, you, nvglil one day 
come to live in i/," though that's impossible,' said the very queer small 
boy, drawing a low breath, and now staring nut of window at the house 
with all his might. 

" I was rather amazed to be told this by this very queer small boy, for , 
that house happens to be i>/y house, and I have reason to believe that what 
he said was true." 

And true it certainly was; for the speaker wrote on the 14th of 
March, 185G, " Paid £1,790, the purchase-money for Gadsliill Place; " and 
the first thing he had done on taking possession was to bang np an illumi- 
nated scroll, on which was this inscription :■ — 



THIS HOUSE, GAD8HILL PLACE, stands on theBumniH 

of Shakenpeare's Gail's- liill, ever mpnionibli' for ita nsaociation 
with Sir John Falstaff in his noblu fancy. 

" But, my lads, my lads, to-morrow morning by four o'clock, 
early at Gad's-bill ! There are (tilgriius |^oiD|{ to Canterbury 
with rich oSeringH, and traders riding to London with fat pumes, 
I have vizards for yon all ; you have liorsi-N for yourselves." 



Althongh many alterations and additions were made inside, the exterior 
remained very much the same as when the queer little boy had first 
admired it — a plain, old-fashioned, two-storeyed, brick-built country house, 
with a bell-tnrret on the roof, and over the front door a qnaint, neat, 
wooden porch with pillars and seats. Only a week before his death in 
1870, Charles Dickens said to hia youngest daugliter, as he showed her 
the new conservatory, " Now, Katie, you see positively the last improve- 
ments at Gadshill." She had often said he never would be done im- 
proving. 

Charles Dickens was a very sickly boy, fit for no active exertion, no 
cricket, nor even marbles, peg-top, or prisoner's base, because of a sudden 
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troublesome spasm tliat would come unexpect«dly iiud take away lii* I 
breath. Yet he lovod to watch other healthier lads at play ; and soon he 
loved to read and learn, first at his mother's kuee, aud next at a day- 
school with his little sister, in a fuuuy hack room over a shop, where 
the governess always wore a big heaver bonnet, and sniffed discontentedly 
as she nursed a very snnppy, puffy pug dog. 

As he grew older he fed — nay, crammed — his eager mind with the 
contents of shelf-loads of old books — "The Vicar of WakcSeld,' " itobinHoii 
Crusoe," " Roderiek Random," " Don Quixote," " The Tatler," and the ] 
"Arabian Nights." Travels he devoured, and he tells us how for days I 
he went about armed with the centre-piece out of au old set of boot- I 
trees, the perfect realisation of Captain Somebody of the British Navy, in ( 
danger of being beset by savages, and resolved to struggle desperately for j 
his life. No wonder that the boy took to writing scraps of stories aud J 
reciting pieces, which latter he did standing on chairs and tables that all I 
eyes might the better mark the small speaker. 

Chatham was a plea.saut place for such an imaginative small boy 
to grow up in. Tlierf were always gay regiments coming and going 
plenty of martial music, the banging of drums, and the too-tooing of 
bugles, not to mention parading, firing, sham .sieges, and, beyond all, the 
shining waters of the Medway, flecked with the wliitt- sails of shijw; 
then there was quaint romantic Rochester itself, with its bulging bouses, J 
its swinging signs, aud its grand old castle and cathedral. But when hel 
was nine years old the scene was changed. The pleasant country hoiisel 
was given up ; the family were packed in a stage coach, smelling of musty'I 
stmw, and in a heavy fall of rain driven to far-off London, and settle<l in i 
poor lodgings, where there was no garden, no river, no merry hoys. His 1 
parents were sad and disheartened because of tlie poverty and trouble over- J 
clouding their lives ; and our " queer small boy '' had a very misend>le times 
of it, getting neither smiles, nor books, nor schooling. The only treati 
he had now wa.s when he was taken to visit his godfather at Rotherhitlu*, 
who made musts and (mi's, and loved the old-fashioned boy, calling Iiim 
openly " a real prodigy." because of his shrill-toned comic songs, and odd 
sayings. 

"Worse and worse happened yet, for the father was impri.'ioned for 
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ilebt, and the ]X)or boy was abiiost broken-hearted. Little by little nil 
thpir things had to be sold, even the small lihrary. Charles took the 
Ijooks he so loved jind got what pence he could for mother to buy dinners 
with ; so that gradually every one vanished from his possession, and he 
had now to work in a very miserable way, for lie was put in a situation at 
:i blacking-maker's, and left to do as best he could in London, no one 
taking further thought about him than if he had been a stray kitten — not 
L'ven his parents, who seem for a time to have forgotten his existence. 

" It is Wonderful to me how I oould so easily have been cast away at 
sueh an age. It is wonderful to me that, even after my descent into the 
jjoor little drudge I had been ever since we came to London, no one 
bad compassion enough on me — a child of singular abilities, quick, eager, 
delicate, and soon hurt, bodily or mentally — to suggest that something 
might have been spared, as certainly it might have been, to place me at 
any common school. Our friends, I take it, were tired out ; no one made 
any sign. My father and mother were quite satisfied; they could hardly 
have been more so if I had been twenty years of age, distinguished at a 
grammar school, and going to Cambridge." 

So wrote Dickens, the famous novelist, long years afterwards, shud- 
dering still as he i-eealled the miserable time when, still only "a qoeer 
small boy," he was sent to cover pots of blacking in a tumble-down, dirtv 
Lild warehouse by the Thames, being paid at the rate of six sliillingN a 
week : with which six shillings he had to keep himself; and being so 
young, and all inexperienced, it was a difficult matter not to spend ii 
trifle o%'er his income at the beginning of the week, and so go very hungry 
at the end. Poor child ! he was left to do as he could, and wretched work 
he found it — alone in London, without advice, counsel, or encouragement. 
•' But for the merey of CJod, I might easily have been, for any care tbat 
was taken of me, a little robber or a little vagabond." Far worse than hard 
iUid scanty fare was the rough and rude companionship of .such lads as 
he had to mix with — Bill Fagan, and Poll Green, and the carman. Yet 
over these, the queer small boy quietly managed to assert himself; for they 
got to talk of him as " the young gentleman ; " and once, when Poll 
Green sneered and rebelled at such distinctions, tall Bill Fagan pom- 
melled Poll vigorously. The " young gentleman " was too honest and 
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proud to complain, or shirk liis work ; that was not his way of shon-ing 
superiority ; neither did he boast of his relationship to the master of the 
blacking-warehouse. No ; to man or boj he never gave the slightest sign. 




" How much I suffered it is utterly beyond my power to tell ; but I Icopi^ 
my own counsel, and I did my work. I knew from the first that if I could 
not do my work as well as any of the rest, I could not hold myself abovi 
slight and contempt." He might well boiwt of thi.-*, for in it lay truoj 
iimate bravery; it makes ub understand somethingof the man, somethinga 
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his success and " thoroughness " in after years. Would that every worker 
could as honestly say, their life's work done, ''Whatever I have tried 
to do in life, I have tried with all my heart to do well. What I have 
devoted myself to, I have devoted myself to completely ; never to put one 
hand to anything on which I could throw my whole self, and never to 
affect depreciation of my work, whatever it was, I find now to have been 
my golden rules.'' 

No need to mention what Dickens's work among us has been, from 
the days when, under the shade of his little brother's pet name "Boz," 
he ventured to write a first timid paper, to that later time when his own 
was a household word among us, and when from over the sea came such 
a heartfelt and pleasing tribute as this of Bret Harte's : — 

Above th(? pines the moon was slowly drifting, 

The river sang below ; 
The dim Hien-as, far beyond, uplifting 

Their minarets of snow. 

Tlie roaring camp-fire, with rough humour, painted 

The ruddy tints of health 
On haggard face and fonn, that drooped and fj linted 

In the fierce race for wealth. 

Till one arose, and from his pack's scant treasui*e 

A hoarded volume drew, 
And cards were dropped from hands of listless leisure 

To hear the tale anew. 

And then, while round them shadows gathered faster, 

And as the fire-light fell, 
He read aloud the book wherein the Master 

Had writ of ** Little Nell." 

Perhaps -'twas boyish fancy — for the reader 

Was youngest of them all — 
But, as he read, from clustering pine and cedar 

A silence seemed to fall. 

The fir-trees, gathering closer in the shadows, 

Listened in every spray ; 
While the whole camp with " Nell" on English meadows 

Wandered, and lost their wav. 
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And 80 itt nibuntiuii Solitudew — (>'ei*tak<Mi ' 

Ah l)y some fii>oll <liviin*, 
'riicir ciurs fh-opped fi-oiii tlicni; like th(» iit*t»dles shaken 

From out the gusty piii«L 

JA>st is that camp, and wasted alUits fire, 

Aiul he wlio wrought that si>ell I— 

All, towering pine, and Ntitely Kt^iitish spire, 
Ye have ont^ tah; to tell I 

FiOst is that camp, but let its fragmnt story 
Blend with the hi-eath tliat thiillH 

With hop-vin(?8' incense all the pensive glory 
'Iliat floods the Kc^ntish hills. 

And on that grave, wlnaxi English oak and holly 
And ]aun4 wreaths entwin(». 

Deem it not all a too-prt»sumptuous folly — 
This spmy of Western ])ine ! 
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6 Selections from Cassell A Compivi/s Puhlicatwtu. 

ILLUSTRATED VOLUMES FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 

{Ccntintied). 

Cassell's Children's Treasuries. Each voiume contains storfes 

or Poetry, and is profusely Illustrated. Clolh, is, each. 



Cock Robin 

The Queen of Hearls. 

Old Mother Hubbard. 

Simple Rhymes for Happy Times. 

Tuneful Lays for Merry Days. 

Cheerful Songs for YounE Folks. 

Pretty Poems for Young People. 



The Children's Joy. 
Pretty Pictures and Pleasant Stories. 
Our Picture Book. 
Tales for the Little Ones. 
My Sunday Book of Pictures. 
Sunday Garland of Pictures and Stories- 
Sunday Readings for Little Folks. 



The Cosy Corner Series, a series of story Books for ChUdren. 
Each Book containing nearly One Hundked PicruRiS. Cloth gilt, 3s. each. 
See-Saw Stories. 
Little Chimes for all Times. 
Dot's Story Book. 
Wee Willie Winkle. 
BrlEht Sundays. 
Pet^ Posy of Pictures and Stories. 

Eighteenpenny Books, 

for Young People. Published a 
Three Wee Ulster l.^sses. By Ja) 

Geeeb. 
Little Queen Mab. By L. C. Silke. 
Up the Ladder. Ey Sihella B. Ei 



All Illustrated throughout, and containing Stories 



Faith's Father, 

I-ondon Byn 

By Land a 



A Slofy of Child Life in 
By F. M. Holmes, 
By S. F. A. Caul- 



Sea. 



The Young Berring 

W. 11. G. K.SGSTU 

Tom Morris-s Error. 

And ulher Stories. 
Jeff and Leff. Tbe Story of Two Poor City 

Arabs i and other Storicf. 



tons. By the Intc 
By Emma Leslie. 



Worth More than Gold. By Julia Gon- 

DAHi). And olbet Stories. 

Through Flood—Through Fire. ByHEKRV 

The Ohip Boy ; and other Stories. 

The Qirl with the Qolden Locks. By the 

Hon. ZoE Plukkkt. 
Roses from Thorns. By Mrs. A. H. Ma«- 

Raggles, Baggies, and thtt Emperor. By 



Shilhng Story Books. A11 illustrated, and containing interesting stories 



for Young Peopli 
Thorns and Taneli _ 

Benie Hraflon's Troublci. Hy CUAK- 

LOT rE S. AuuEV. 
The Cuckoo in the Robin's Nest. By 

Mts. A. H. Mart]N, 
John's Mistake. By Mts. D. Nasmith. 

And other Isles. 
Pearl's Fairy Flower. 



KAI^< 



By 



The History of Five Little Pitche. 

who had very l..arge Ears. 

Malhune BoNAViA Hunt. 
Diamonds in the Sand; and other 

Stories. By S. T, A. RADCLirm. 
Surly Bob. By L. C Silke. 
The Giant's Cradle. By 5. T. A. Kau- 

CLIFPE. And other Stories. 



Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt, ts. each. 
*" ' ' Shag and Doll; and other Stories. By 

L.C. S1I.KE. 
Aunt Lucia's Locket; and other Stories. 

By Ri^Tu MiiL-iif.LL. 
Among the Redskins, By the Ule W. H. C. 

The Ferryman of Brill ; and other Stortee. 

By the laic W. H. G. KiNOSTXiN. 
Harry Maxwell ; and other Sloriaa. 
Magic Mirror, The. By the Atithorof "Aunt 

Tibilha's Waifs." 
The Cost of Revenge. By the Anthor ol 

"Ned WiIiod's Viclory." 
Clever Frank. By the Author of " Maid Mar- 

juiy.'' And other Stories. 

A Banished Monarch. By Jkanu Hkuno, 
And other Stories. 



olhir Tales. 



CasieU * Company, limiUd; London, Paris A Ntw York 



SeUctions from Cassell Sc Company's Publications. 



ILLUSTRATED VOLUMES FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 



The Library of Wonders. 

All Illustrated throughout. 
Wonderful Adventures, 
WondersofAnim.il Instinct. 
Wonders of Architecture. 
Wonders of Acoustics. 

Sixpenny Story Books, 

Stories by well-known Writers. I 
The Elchesler College Boys. By 
Mrs. Henrv Woou. And other 

The Boat Club, By Oliver Omc. 

And other Stories. 
The Delfl Jug. By SILVEBPEM. And 

Helpful Nelly ; and other Stories. 



Crown 8vo, doth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. each. 

Wonderful Balloon Ascents. 
Wonderful Escapes, 
Wonders of Bodily Strength and Skill. 
Wonders of Water. 

All Illustrated, and containing Interesting 
handsome coloured boards, fid. each. 

My First Cruise. By the UteW. H. G. 

Kingston. And other Stories, 
Lottie's White Frock ; and other 

Only Just Once ; and other Stories. 

The Little Peacemaker. By Makv 

HowiTT. And other Stories. 




The Child's Life of Christ, complete in one handsome Volume, 
with nearly 300 Illustrations. Demy 410, cloth gilt, gilt edges, ais. 

The Child's Bible, with 200 illustrations. Demy 4to, 830 pp. 125/// 
Thousand. Cloth, gilt edges, ;^i is. C/icap Edition^ small 410, price ;s. 6d, 

Mission Life in Greece and Palestine. By Mrs. emma 

Raymond Pitman, With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 

Heroines of the Mission Field. By Mrs. emma ravmond 

Pitman, llhistraied throughout. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, %%. 

The Dingy House at Kensington, illustrated, price ss. 
Jane Austen and her Works. By sarah tytler. with steei 

Portrait and Steel Title. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 
Better than Good, a story for Cirls. with Four Full-page Illustrations. 

By Annik E. Ridley. Crown 8vo, cloth, ^t edges, 5s. 
What Girls can Do. By Phillis Browne. Ncw and Cluaptr 

Edition. Cloth, js. 6d. 

Flowers from the Garden of God. a Book for children. By 

the Rev. Gordon Calthrop, M.A. as. 6d. 

St. George for England ; and other Sermons 

preached to Children. By the Rev. T. Teignmouth Shore, M.A. s^' 
The Three Homes, a Tale for Fathers and sons. By F. T. I- Hope. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. 

The Romance of Trade. By h. r. fox-bourne. illustrated. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

CasstU & Company, UmiUd: London. Paris it Ntw York. 



,t*] Little Folks, rf'^a* 

Illustrated Maqa^'I^e f°H QiRLg and Boys. 



"Little Folks.— An excellent monlhly." 
—TAe Timii. 

" Little Folxs is ■* high in meril as [I is 
wide in scope," — Daily Ttkgrafh. 

" LirrLE Folks nims not only at informing 
the young, but also at indncing them to become 
coalribulois," — DaU]i Newi. 

" Little Folks is chaiming alike in its 
engravings and stories " — Standard. 

" Little Folks is out of sight ihe beii 
children's magmiine we know." — British QuatUrly 
Rivifui. 

" Little Folks h one of the liesl, if not 
the best, of llic magazines foe children now 
published." — AtAtnitum, 

"Little Folks is among the very best of all 
tlie numerouE children's magazines that are now 
published. Many of the wo(5cuts are really quite 
chajming Utile works of ail." — Academy, 

" Every one ought to know by this time that 
Little Folks is the best ntagaiine for the 



little □ 



3 which has yet appeared.^— Cra/Aii:. 



I " Little Folks disanns crilidsm. It is so 
I admirably adapted lo the purpose for which it 
was designed, that nothing but pTBise can be 
accorded alike to the matter which is provided 
for youthful readea^ and the cxqutMle pictorial 
cuts." — Civil Strvict Review. 

" If any father of a family — of ages ranging 
from eight to fifteen years — knows bow to tpend 
sixpence a month in literature lo bcltci puqKoe 
than in the paicha^ of Little Folks, we 
should be glad if he would enlighlen us. Our 
verdict upon Ihe volume cannot, in shoiti be 
better expressed than in Ihe hackneyed fonnula, 
' No family should be without it.' "—Uttrarj 
Werld. 



" Littlk Folks surpasses all competiton lor 
thorough -going (un and rval interest. It is a sort 
of book to make little eyei sparkle with delight 
d lo set little minds drcaintng 



*;* Tlie Half-yearly Volumes of tlu Enlarged Series of \A'\'\\X.YO\Jf.?> 

each contain a Coloured Frontispiece, and nearly 500 Illustrations. 

Bound in Coloured Boards, 3J. 6rf. each; or Cloth, gilt edges, 5 J. eadt. 

•' In the Volume of LITTLE FOLKS every kind ol topic which can intetesi every kind of 

juvenile appears to be dealt with, and we can perceive throughout talcs of advenlure ani! menimcnt, a 

wealth of pleasantly-communicated knowledge, and many a moral lesson presenting an unwonted aspect 

of cheerfulness. Prctiy verses, comic sketches, and graver pictures, hunting nairalivei for boys, gentle, 

genial id^ls for girls, with occasional larger type for the nursery, and music for the dnwing-room, 11 

amongst lU varied attr""*"'""^ "^-i\,i,/i^ n*i,^i^.^ 



3 attractions."— /^i/ic Of in 



CHEAP EDITION, priet 1». 6d. 



The Little Folks' History of England. 

By IsA Craig-Knox. With Thirty Illuslralions. 
" The author of this little History uf England has evidently all the qualities for i 



encourage exertion. The illustrations are excelleaL" — EducalioHol Timts. 

car To be obtained or all Booksellers, or poet ft-ee from tbs PabliilMn. 

Cassell & Company's Complete Golalogue. eontatniug a List of Skvmhal 

HaSDRKD WORKU, including— 

BibUi and Rtlieious Littrature. , Fini Art Voluptts. \ Naiurat History. 

Children's Boots. ! Handbooks and Guides. I'tttry. 

Dictionaries. . History. Serial PuMieaHcHt. 

Educational Works. 1 Miscellaneons. \ Travel and Advmlurt. 

Cattell & Company, Limited: London, Paris i New York. 



